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CHAP. L 

Of the time, of the birth of Abraham; and of the use of 
this qu^tionjbr the ordering of the story of the Assyrian 
empire. 



SECT. L 

Of some of the successors of Semiramis ; with a brief transition to 
the question, about the time of the birth of Abraham. 

xxFTER the death of Semiramis, Ninias or Zameis suc- 
ceeded her in the empire, on whom Berosus Annianus be- 
stows the conquest of Bactria, and the overthrow of Zo- 
roaster, contrary to Diodorus, Justin, Orosius, and all 
other approved writers. For Ninias bmg esteemed no 
man of war at all, but altogether feminine, and subjected to 
ease and deficacy, there is no probability in that opinion. 
Now because there was nothing performed by this Ninias of 
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any moment, other than that out of jealousy he every year 
changed his provincial governors, and built colleges for the 
Chaldean priests, his astronomers; nor by Arius his suc- 
cessor, whom Suidas calleth Thuras ; but that he reduced 
again the fiactrians and Caspians, revolted, as it seemeth, in 
Ninias^s time ; nor of Aralius, the successor of Arius, but 
that he added sumptuosity, invented jewels of gold and 
stone, and some engines for the war ; I will for this present 
pass them over, and a while follow Abraham, whose ways 
are warrantable, (till we meet these Assyrians again in this 
story,) by whom, and by whose issues we shall best give 
date to the kings of Babylon ; Abraham living at once with 
Ninus, Ninias, Semiramis, Arius, Aralius, and Xerxes, 
or Balanius. For otherwise, if we seek to prove things 
certiun by the tmccrtain, and judge of those times, which 
the scriptures set us down without error, by the reigns of 
the Assyrian princes, we shall but patch up the story at 
adventure, and leave it in the same confusion in which to 
this day it hath remained. For where the scriptures do 
not help us, (as Plut. in Theseo,) Mirum non est in rebus 
onHquis historiam non constare ; ** No marvel if then in 
^^ things very ancient, history want assurance.**^ 

The better therefore to find out in what age of the world, 
and how long these Assyrian kings reigned, as also for 
other good causes, we must first assure the time of Abra- 
ham's birth, and in what year the same happened after the 
flood. Now since all agree that the forty-third year of 
Ninus was the birth year of Abraham, by proving directly 
out of the scriptures, in what year after the flood the birth 
of Abraham happened, we shall thereby set all the rest in 
square and order. But of this time there is much jangling 
between those chronologers which follow the Hebrew ac- 
count, and others ; the most part making 292 or 298 years, 
others 352 years between Abraham's birth and the flood ; a 
matter often disputed, but never concluded. 

Archilochus de Temporibus (as we find him in Annius,) 
makes but 250 years from the flood to Ninus; then seeing 
that Abraham was bom in the forty-third year of Ninus, 
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wording to Eusebius and St. Augustine, it followeth by 
e addition of those two numbers, that the year of Abra- 
ni*s birth was in the year after the flood 9SS, or, as the 

t part of all chronologcrs gather, the year 292. 
Now, since I do here enter into that never resolved ques- 
lioo and labyrinth of times, it behoveth me to give reason 
for my own opinion; and with so much the greater care 
and circumspectiDn, because I walk aside, and in a way 
ajuirt from the multitude ; yet not alone, and without com- 
panions, ihoiigli the fewer in number; with whom I rather 
choose to endure the wounds of those darts which envy 
castcth at novelty, tlian to go on safely and sleepily in the 
easy ways of ancient iiiistakings ; seeing to be learned in 
many errors, or to be ignorant in all things, hath little di- 
versity. 
^_ SECT. II. 

^^Birf prcpoiai vf reason* or argumenli, that are brought to prove 
^^H Abraham wat born in the year 191 ajler tktjiood, and not in the 
^V ycnr 351. 

^F THOSE which seek to prove this account of S9S years 

^P between the general flood and Abraham's birtli, ground 

themselves first on these words of the scripture : So Terah 

lived icventy years, and begat AbraJtam, Nuhor, and Ha- 

ran: Sdly, Upon the opinion of Josephus, St. Augustine, 

tBcda, Isidore, and many of the ancient Hebrews before 
them; authorities (while they are slightly looked over) 
seeming of great weight. 

From the place of scripture last remembered, the latter 

chronologers gather these arguments. First, Out of the 

words OS they lie ; that Tcrnk at seventy years begat Abra- 

%iem, Nahor, and Haran ; and that Abraham being the 

jBret nnnied, Abraham being the worlhlest, Abraham being 

lie son of the promise, ought in this respect to be accounled 

ibe eldest son of Terah, and so necessarily bom in the 

reatielh year of his life. Secondly, It was of Abraham 

_ lal Moses had respect, in whom the chunh of (Jod was 

CQfitiiitied, who was heir of the blessing, and not of Nahor 

and Haran : for the scope of this cl)a]>tcr was to set down 

R2 
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the genealogy of Christ, from Adam to Abraham, without 
all regard of Nahor and Haran. 

It is thirdly objected, That if Abraham were not the 
eldest son, then there can be no certainty of his age, and so 
are all future times made doubtful. For it cannot then be 
proved, that Abraham was bom more assuredly in the 
130th year of Terah's age, than in the year 131, 132, &c. 
Moses having no where set down precisely that Abraham 
went into Canaan that very year in which his father died. 

Fourthly, It is thought improbable that Terah begat 
Abraham at 130 years, seeing Abraham himself thought it 
a wonder to be made a father at 100 years. 

SECT. m. 

The answer to one of the objections proposed, shewing that Abra- 
ham made but one journey out of Mesopotamia into Canaan ; 
cuid it after his fathers death, 

TO answer all which objections it is very easy, the way 
being prepared thereto by divers learned divines long since, 
and to which I will add somewhat of my own, according to 
the small talent which Grod hath given me. Now foras- 
much as the state of the question cannot well be scanned, 
imless the time of Abraham'^s journey into Canaan be first 
considered of; before I descend unto the particular exami- 
nation of these arguments, I will make bold with order and 
method so far, as to search into a strange tradition concern- 
ing his travels, that serveth as a ground for this opinion, 
and a bulwark agiunst all that can be said to the contrary. 

But it is conceived that Abraham made two journeys into 
Canaan ; the latter after his father^s death, the former pre- 
sently upon his calling, which he performed without all de- 
lay, not staying for his father^s death at Haran ; a conjecture 
drawn from a place in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
it is written, ^ By faith Abraham^ when he uhm called^ 
obeyed God^ to go out into a place which he should afUr-^ 
wards receive Jbr inheritance ; and he went out, not know^ 
ing whither he went. This supposition (if it be granted) 

' Heb.zi.8. 
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serves very well to uphold the opinion, that can ill stand with- 
out it. Let U8 therefore see whellier we may give credit to 
the supposition itself. 

Surely that Abraham first departed Charran, or Haran, 
after the death of Terah his father, tile same is proved, 
without die admission of any distinction, by these words of 
St. Stephen ; ^jind afier hisjatkfr was dead, God hrougkl 
Mm into this land, where ye now dwell, that was, out of 
Karan into Canaan. Against which place, so direct and 
plain, what force hath any man's fancy or supposition, per- 
suading that Abraham made two journeys into Canaan, one 
before Terali's death, and another after, no such thing 
being found in the scriptures, nor any circumstance, proba- 
bility, or reason to induce it? For if any man out of this 
place before alleged can pick any argument, proving or 
affording any strong presumption, that Abraham passed 
into^Canaan, and then returned unto Haran, from whence 
he departed a second time; then I think it reason tliat 
he be believed in the rest. But that he performed the com- 
mandment of God after his father's deatli, lea\ing Ur and 
Haran for Canaan, it is as true as tbe scriptures themselves 
are true. For q/irr Ma JiitheT was dead, saith the martyr 
Stephen, God hroitglU him into this land. And, as Beza 
noceth, if Abraham made a double journey into Canaan, 
then must it be inferred that Moses omitted the one, and 
.Stephen afterwards remembered the other ; and whence had 
iStcphen, siuth Beza, tlie knowledge of Abraham's coming 
into Canaan, but out of Moses ? For if Stephen had spoken 
any thing of those times, diifering from Moses, he had 
(dTercd the Jews, his adversaries, too great an occasion both 
of scandalizing himself and the gospel of Christ. Indeed 
ihall find small reason to make us Uiink that Ahmham 
and repassed tliose ways, more often than he was en- 
forced so lo do, if we consider that he had no other guide 
or comforter in this long and wearisome journey, than tbe 
strength of his faith in God's promise ; in which, if any 
thing would have brought him to despair, he had more 
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cause than ever man had to fall into it. For he came into 
a re^on of strong and stubborn nations ; a nation of valiant 
and resolved idolaters. He was besieged with famine at his 
first arrival, and driven to fly into Egypt for relief. His 
wife was old, and he had no son to inherit the promise. 
And when God had given him Isaac, he commanded him to 
offer him up to himself for sacrifice ; all which discomforts 
he patiently and constantly underwent. 

Secondly, Let us consider the ways themselves which 
Abraham had to pass over, the length whereof was 800 Eng- 
lish miles ; and through countries of which he had no man- 
ner of experience. He was to transport himself over the 
great river of Euphrates, to travel through the dangerous 
and barren deserts of Palmyrena, and to climb over the 
great and high mountains of Libanus, Hermon, or Gilead ; 
and whether these were easy walks for Abraham to march 
twice over, containing, as aforesaid, 300 miles in length, let 
every reasonable man judge. For if he travelled it twice, 
then was his journey in all 1800 miles from Ur to Haran ; 
and from Haran twice into Canaan. But were there no 
other argument to disprove this fancy, the manner of Abra- 
ham's departing from Haran hath more proof, that he had 
not animum revertendiy not any thought looking back- 
ward, than any man's bare conjecture, be he of what anti- 
quity or authority soever. For thus it is written of liim ; 
^ Then Abraham took Sarah his wi/e^ and Lot his brother's 
sonj and all their substance that they possessed^ and t/ie 
aouls th(U ihey had gotten in Harwn ; and they departed to 
go to the land of Canaan; and to the land of Canaan they 
came. Now if Abraham brought all with him that was dear 
unto him, his wife and kinsmen, and his and their goods, it 
is not probable that he meant to walk it back again for his 
pleasure, in so warm, dangerous, and barren a country as 
that was; or if he could have been thereto moved, it is 
more likely that he would have then returned, when he was 
yet unsettled, and pressed with extreme famine at his first 
arrival. For had his father been then alive, he might have 

* Gen. xii. 5. 
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hoped from liitn to receive more assured comfort and relief, 
than among tlie Egyptians, lo whom he was a mere stranger 
both in reUgion and nation. 

What the cause might be of Abraham'6 return to Ha- 
ni as I will not inquire of them, that without warrant 
finmi the scriptures havL' sent him hack thither, about the 
'timo of his fulhff's death ; so they perhaps, if they were 
urged, could pay little else, than that without such a second 
voyage their opinion were not inaintainable. One thing in 
good reason they should do well to make plain, if it be not 
over troublesome. They say, that Abraham was in Harail 
at his father's death, or some time after, being then by their 
account ItJS years old, or a little more. How then did it 
happen that lie left quite undone the business, which, as we 
read, was within four or five years after that time his great- 
est, or, as may seem, his only care ? Did not he 'bind with 
a very solemn oath his principal servant, iu whom he re- 
posed most confidence, to travel into tliose parts, and seek 
out a wife for Isaac his son ? and dotli it not appear by al! 
drcumstances, that neither he nor his servant were so well 
:acquainted in MesuiM>lan]ia, that they could particularly de- 
■ign any one woman as a fit match for Isaac? Surely if 
■Abrnham had been there in []erson so lately as within four 
five years before, he would not have forgotten a matter 
such importance ; but would have trusted his own judg- 
ment, in choosing n woman, fit for lier piety, virtue, and 
Other desirable rjualiiies, to be linked in marriage with his 
only son, who was then thirty-five years old, before which 
most of the patriarchs after tJie tlood had begotten chil- 
^n, rather than have left all at random lo the considera- 
of a servant, that neither knew any, nor was known of 
y in ihat country. But let it be supposed (if it may be 
lieved} that either Abraham forgot thia business when he 
» there, or that somewhat happened which no man can 
What might be the reason tliat ^Abraham's man, 
his master's errand, was fain to lav open the whole 
of bis master's prosperity, telling it as news, Uiat Sa- 

• Cm, »xii. '(.•e.a. xxW. J5. 36, dt. 
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rah had borne to him a son in her old age ? If Abraham 
himself, a more certain author, had so lately been among 
them, would not all this have been an idle tale ? It were 
needless to stand long upon a thing so evident Whether 
it were lawful for Abraham to have returned back to Ha- 
ran, would perhaps be a question hardly answerable ; con- 
adering how averse he was from permitting his son to be 
carried thither, even though a wife of hb own kindred could 
not have been obtained without his personal presence, s Ja- 
cob indeed was sent thither by his parents to take a vdfe 
of his own lineage, not without God^s especial approbation, 
by whose ^blesung he prospered in that journey; yet 
he lived there as a servant, suffered many injuries, and 
finally was driven to convey himself away from thence by 
flight. For although it be not a sentence written, yet out 
of all written examples it may be observed, that Gkxl allow- 
eth not in his servants any desire of returning to the place 
from whence he hath taken and transplanted them. That 
brief saying. Remember Lafs m/e, contains much matter. 
Let us but consider Mesopotamia, from whence Abraham 
was taken, and Egypt, out of which the whole nation of the 
Israelites was delivered; we shall find, that no blessing 
issued from either of them to the posterity of the Hebrews. 
When iHezekiah was visited with an honourable embassy 
from Babel, it seems that he conceived great pleasure in his 
mind, and thought it a piece of his prosperity ; but the pro- 
phecy which thereupon he heard by Isaiah, made him to 
know that the counsel of God was not agreeable to such 
thoughts ; which more plainly appeared in a foUowing ge- 
neration, when bj/ the xvaiers of Babylon they sat down and 
wept. Concerning Egypt we read, that ^Sesac and Neco, 
kings of Egj'pt, brought calamity upon Israel ; also that 
their confidence in the Egyptian succours was the cause of 
their destruction. Where they were forbidden to return 
into Egypt, I do not remember, nor can readily find ; but 

I Gen. xziv. 6y 8. ^ Psal. cxxxvii. i Kings xiv. 25. 

k Gen. zxviii. and 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 
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it is found ill Deuteronomy xvii. 16. ihat God had said, 
Thcif should no more return thai way; which is given as 
the reason why their king might not cause the people to 
return to Egj-pt, for the multiplying of hia horses. Whe- 
ther the Lord had laid any such injunction upon Abraham 
of not returning to Mesopotamia, I cannot say ; many things 
do argue It probably ; that he never did return, all e 
stances do (to my understanding) both strongly and neccs- 
earily conclude. 

But because this double passage of Abraham is but an 

imagination; and that imagioatJons of men are rather va- 

ilc among children, than that they can persuade those of 

idgment or understanding ; I take it sufficient, that St. 
Stephen hath directly tuuglit us, that Abraham left Haran, 
his father being dead. And fur the rest, when they shew 
any one scripture to prove it, I will believe as tliey da 
For all the travels of Abraham are precisely set down in the 
scriptures; as first from Ur, or C'anierina in Chaldea, to 
Haran, or Charran ; and then from Ilaran (after his fa- 
ther's death) to Siehem ; from Siehem he removed to a 
mountain between Bethel and Hd ; thence into Egypt; 
from Egypt he relumed thither again, where Lot and he 
parted, because their docks and herds of cattle were more 
than could be fed in tiiat parti from thence, the second 
time, he removed to Mamre, near Hebron ; and thence hav- 
ing pursued Amraphel, and rescued Lot, he after inhabited 
at Gerar, in the border of Idumasa, imder Abimclech ; and 
■fler near unto it at Bersabc, at which lime he was ready to 

Per up his sou Isaac on the mountain Moriah. But this 
ion of his retreat to Haran, or Charran, appeareth not in 

ly one story, either divine or human. Now if it may be 

ipposed that Abraham had made any former journey into 
Canaan, as Levita in his Cabala hath feigned, it should in 
tvoaon be therewidial believed, that be would in those his 
travels have provided himself of some certain sent or 
have come a second dme, with 



( wife, kinsmen, family, goods, and cattle, nt 
H-rcon Id n*t htmseU'. But Abraham, wlie 



knowing 
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from Chamm, passed through the north part of Canaan, 
thenoe to ^Sichem, and the plidn of Moriah ; where finding 
no place to inhabit, he departed thence to Bethel and Hai ; 
and so from nation to nation, to discover and find out some 
fit habitation ; from whence again, as it is written in Ge- 
nesis xii. 9. he wentjbrth^ g^ng* and journeying towards 
the southy and always unsettled. By occasion of which 
wandering to and fro, some say the Egyptians gave him 
and his the name of "» Hebraei. • Further, to prove that he 
had not formerly been in the country, we may note, that ere 
he came to Bethel and Hai, and at his first entrance into 
Canaan, Grod appeared unto him, saying, Unto thy seed will 
J give this land, shewing it him as unto a stranger therein, 
and as a land to him unknown. For Abraham, without 
any other provident care for himself, believed in the word 
of the living God, nether sending before, nor coming first 
to discover it ; but being aiTived he received a second pro- 
mise frmn Grod^ that he would ^ve those countries unto 
him and his seed to inhabit and inherit. 

Lastly, What should move any man to think, that Mo- 
ses would have omitted any such double journey of Abnu 
ham'^s, seeing he setteth down all his passages elsewhere, 
long and short? As when he moved from Sichem, and 
seated between Hai and Bethel, the distance being but 
twenty miles ; and when he moved thence to the valley of 
Mamre, being but twenty-four miles; and when he left 
Mamre, and sat down at Gerar, being less than six miles ; 
no, Moses passed over all the times of the first age with the 
greater brevity, to hasten him to the story of Abraham ; 
abutting up all between the creation and the flood in six 
chapters, which age lasted 1656 years ; but he bestoweth 
on the story of Abraham fourteen chapters, beginning with 
his birth in the eleventh, and ending with his death in the 
five and twentieth ; and this time endured but 175 years. 
It hath therefore no face of truth, that Moses forgot or neg- 
lected any thing concerning Abraham'^s travels or other 
actions ; or that he would set down those small removes of 

> Gen. xii. 6. " Mont, in Caleb. 
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five mUes, anil omil ttiose of throe liundrctl. For such a 
journey in going and coming would have ministered some 
variety of matter or accident worthy the inserting and add- 
ing to Abraham's story. 

^L SECT. IV. 

^^BXAe answer to another of the oldtcliona proposed, shewing that it 
^^H wot not unUkely that Terah nhould beget Abraham in his i^olh 
^H near. 

^^B NOW touching the objection, where It is sai<I, that it was 
^^B-very unlikely that Terali should beget Abraham in his 
^^H ISOtli year, seeing Abraham himself thought it a wonder to 
^^P'faavo a son at an hundred; this is hardly wortli the answer- 
ing. This wonder is indeed miscast and misiaken, Abra- 
ham having respect only to Sarah his wife, when he spake 
uf ihcir many years. For when the angel said unto Abra- 
ham in liis tent door at Mamre, Lo, Sarah thy wife 
thall have a son, it folluweth in the next verse, Jfow Abra- 

kham and SaroA lecrc old and stricken in a^, and it ceased 
to be with Sarah afier the manner qftoomcn ; therefore Sa~ 
■fah laughed, &c. 
So then, in tliat it is said, it ceased to be with Sarah after 
^ thi manner lyf women, \l appeareth that the wonder was 
wrought on her, and not on Abraham. For Abrahiun, by 
his second wife Keturah, had many sons after Sarah's death, 
asZimron, Jockshan, Medan, Midian, Ishback, and Shuah; 
and the eldest of these was born thirty-seven years after 
IsRoc, and the youngest forty years after. What strange, 
ness then, that Teroh, being ISO years old, should beget 
Abraham, will they say, may be gathered from this sup- 
ed despair of Abraham at 100 years t" for Sarah died 
Jie year of the world S14>5, and Isaac was born in the 
I 2109, and Abraham did not marry "Keturah till Sa> 
fi huried. So if we deduct the number of 2109 out 
5, tliere rem^elh thirty-six ; and therefore if Abra- 
c^l live aona thirty-six years after this supposed 
• Origin- Homil. 1 1- in Gen. Aug. Ae CirH. Dd, 1. i6. c. 34- CnjeUo. et 
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wonder, and when Abraham was 137 years old, it is not 
strange that his father Terah should beget Abraham at 
180. And if Boaz, Obed, and Jesse, who lived so many 
years and ages after Abraham, begat sons at 100 years, or 
near it, it cannot be marvelled at, that Terah begat Abra- 
ham at 180, and Abraham others at the same age, and seven 
years after. 

SECT. V. 
The answer to two more of the objections; shewing that we may hate 
certainty of Abraham's age from the scripture^ though we make 
not Abraham the eldest son ; and that there was great caitse, why 
in the story of Abraham his two brethren should be respected. 

IT followeth now to speak something to the objection, 
which brings Abraham^s age altogether in doubt, except we 
allow him to be the eldest son of Terah, and bom when 
Terah was seventy years old. For Abraham'^s age being 
made uncertain, all succeeding times are thereby without 
any perfect rule or knowledge. 

But this proposition. That we cannot be certain of Abra- 
ham's age, unless we make him the eldest son, is false. For 
it is plain in the scriptures, that when Terah was 205, 
which was the year of his death, then was Abraham seven- 
ty-five. And if you ask, how I can judge of times, either 
preceding or succeeding, by knowing that Abraham de- 
parted Haran at that age ; I answer, that St. Stephen hath 
told us, that Abraham's departure followed the death of his 
father Terah : and Terah died at S05 ; so as the seventy- 
fifth year of Abraham was the 205th year of Terah ; which 
known, there can be no error in the account of times suc- 
ceeding. Now to come to the objecUon, where it is said. 
That Moses had no respect unto Nachor and Haran, be- 
cause they were out of the church, but to Abraham only, 
with whom God established the covenant, and of whom 
Christ descended according to the flesh, &c. I answer, 
that Moses, for many great and necessary causes, had re- 
spect of Nachor and Haran. For the succession of Grod's 
church is not witnessed by Abraham alone, but by the 
issues of Nahor and Haran, were they idolaters or other- 
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For Nahor was the father of Bethiti;], and Betliucl 
of RebtKca, tlie mother of Israel ; and Haran was tlie pa- 
rent of Lot, Sarah, and Milcah ; and Sarah was mother to 
Imuu-, and grandmother to Jacob; Milcah also the wife of 
Nahor, and mother of Bethuel, was Jacob's great grand- 
mother ; and tlie age of Sarah, the daughter of Haran, is 

-especially noted, in that it pleased God to give her a son at 
Btoety years, and when by nature she could not have con- 
Kived. And therefore, though it were not in regard of 

■themselves, yet because both Nalior and Abraham marrietl 
the daughters of their brother Haran ; and because Isaac 
married Rebecca the grandchild of Nahor ; and Jacob, Leah 
and Rachel, the daughters of Laban, the granddiild also of 
Nahor; it was not superfluous in Moses to give light of 
these men's times and ages. And though sometimes they 
wursliippod strange gods, as it is Joshua xKiv. &. yet I see 
no cause to think that they still continued idolaters. For 
they believed and olieyed the caUing of Abraliam, leaving 
their natural country and city of Ur in Chaldea, as Abra- 
ham did, and removed thence all, except Haran, who died 
before his father Tcrah, ere they left Chaldea ; but Lot, 

^his son, followed Abraham in Canaan ; and Sarah, the sister 

r Lot, Abraham married. Nahor also, who remained at 

Charran, gave his soms daughters to Isaac and Jacob, his 

own kinsmen ; he himself having also married in his own 

family, not thinking it pleasing unto God to mix them- 

} telves with strangers and idolaters. And that these men 

IM length believed in the God of Abraham, it can no way 
be doubted. For when I^aban had seen the servant of 
Jkbnihum standing at the well beside Charran, he invited 
Inm to his father's house in this manner; "Come in, thou 
^Med of Jf/wvaJi, &c. And when this servant of Abra- 
ham's demanded an answer as touching Rebecca, then an- 
swered Laban and Bethuel, and said, P This Ihivg is pro- 
ceeded ofJe/iovah; meaning that it was the will of the true 
God it should be so; wherein he acknowledged God's pro- 
Lvidcnce. Likewise in the following verse it is written, 
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TcJee^ go J that she may be thy master* a son's wifef even as 
Jehovah hath said. This their often using of the name of 
Jehovah, which is the proper name of the true God, is a 
mgn that they had the knowledge of him. 

Now although it be the opinion of St. Chrysostom, and 
some later writers, as Cajetan, Oleaster, Musculus, Calvin, 
Mercer, and others, that Laban was an idolater, because he 
retained certain idols or household gods, which Rachel stole 
from him ; yet that he believed in the true God, it cannot 
be denied. For he acknowledgeth the Gtxi of Abraham 
and of Nahor, and he called Abraham''s servant, blessed of 
Jehovah, as aforesud. So as for myself, I dare not avow 
that these men were out of the church, who sure I am were 
not out of the faith. 

SECT. VI. 

That the naming of Abraham first of the three brethren^ Gen. xL 
a6. doth not prove that he was the eldest ; together with divers 
reasons proving that Abraham was not the eldest son of Terah, 

TO the mmn objection, which I answer last, because it 
seemeth of most strength, by which those that strive to 
shorten the times, endeavour to prove, that Abraham was 
the eldest son of Terah, and bom in the seventieth year of 
Terah^s life ; grounding themselves first and chiefly on this 
place of the scripture, ^And Terah lived seventy years ^ and 
begat Abraham^ Nahor ^ and Haran; to this I say, that 
aldiough Abraham in this verse be first named, yet the 
same is no proof at all that he was the eldest and first-bom 
son of Terah. For it is no necessary consequence, that the 
first named in scriptures was therefore eldest in blood and 
birth, neither doth it appear that it pleased Grod to make 
especial choice of the first sons in nature and time; for 
Seth was not the first-bom of Adam, nor Isaac of Abraham, 
nor Jacob of Isaac, nor Juoah and Joseph of Jacob, nor 
David the eldest son of Jesse, nor Solomon of David, as is 
formerly remembered. 

But it is written of Noah, Noah was five hundred years 

^ Cren. xi. 36. 
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, and Noak begal S/tem, Ham, and Japhet; shewing 
t tilt 500th yenr nf his age he began to gtt llie first 
those three sons. For according lo St, Augustine, 
^king generally : 'A'rt altf^idcndus cH in his ordo 
ttivitatis, acd tignificatlo JiUurtE dig'iiitath : in ipta 
trlluii Abmham ; " The order of nativity is not here 
Kto be respected, bwt the significatinn of the future dig- 
■nity ; in whidi Abraham was preferretl.'" And there- 
> in the onlcr of the sons of Noah, so is it here; 
{here it is said. That Terak lived seventy ymrs, and 
ml Abraham, Nahor, and Haran; for it was late ere 
rah began to t>eget sons, himself being begotten by 
i father Nachor at twenty-nine, as others his ancei'tors 
were at thirty. The like also happened to \oaIi ; for 
wliereos Adam begat Seth at 130, Enoah Kenan at ninety, 
Kenan Muhaialeel at seventy, Mahalnleel Jared at sixty, 
«h was yet 500 years old when he began lo beget the 
nt of his three sons, as aforesaid. And St. Augustine, in 
the place before cited, rather inclineth to the opinion that 
Abraham was the youngest of Terah's sons, than otherwise; 
though for his excellency he was worthily named first. His 

Imwordaare these: Fieri ertimjtotuitui posterior ntgenff- 
tu9 Ahraham ; sed meriio exceUetUitB, qua in scripturit 
ide commcndalur, prior J'ueiii nominatus i "It might be," 
illi he, " that Abraham was begotten later; but was first 
paracd in regard of his excellency, for which io scripture 
he is much commended." So as the naming first or last 
oveth nothing who was first or last born, either in those 
issues of Noah, or in the^c of Terah ; neither haiJi God any 
respect of the eldent in nature, as touching his election or 
s]Mritual blessing ; for Moses namcth first the children of 
the promise, and the eldest and first in God*s favour : Pie- 
tas ergo txl ipsa potius clcctio divijia, qutE comitem tecum 
Y^tthit ftieUUt^m, et Dei timorem, primal partes d/tl Srmo in 
& Noa, et Aln-ahamo in Uberia Thare ; " Piety," saiih 
" or ratiier divine election, which doth evermore draw 
* with it or after it piety and the fear of God, gave place 
' Ang. ^uiut. iiipcrGen, »v. 
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^' and precedency to Sem among the children of Noah, and 
^* to Abraham among those of Thare.**^ 

For the rest it is manifest, that > Abraham entered Ca- 
naan in the seventy-fifth year of his age. And it was in 
Canaan that ^ Hagar bare him Ismael, when Abraham had 
lived eighty-six years. It was at Gerar (the south border 
of Canaan) that Sarah bare Isaac, when Abraham had con- 
sumed 100 years. It was from the valley of Mamre in Ca- 
naan that Abraham rose out, when he ^rescued Lot and 
overthrew Amraphel; and he had then but the age of 
eighty-three years; and it is as manifest that he parted 
from Haran after his father Terah was dead. But if Te- 
rah begat Abraham at seventy years old, then must Abra- 
ham have been 1S5 years when he first set his foot in Ca- 
naan ; seeing Terah must be dead ere he parted, and so 
seventy added to 135 made 205, the true age of Terah, 
which is contrary to all those places of scripture before re- 
membered. For he entered at seventy-five, he rescued Lot 
at eighty-three, he had Ismael at ^hty-six, he had Isaac 
at 100, proved by the former places. 

Moreover, if Abraham were the eldest son of Terah, and 
bom in the seventieth year of his age; then had Terah lived 
till Isaac had been thirty-five years old, and Ismael forty- 
nine, both which must then have been bom in Mesopota- 
mia, and therein fostered to that age; unless we should 
either deny credit to St Stephen, who saith that Abraham 
departed from Mesopotamia after his father^s death ; or 
else give credit to the interpretation of Daniel Angelocra- 
tor, who, in his Chronologia Antoptica, saith, it was about his 
father^s death ; because the Greek word fttra may be trans- 
lated by the Latin #u6, as well as by post; which though 
elsewhere it may be, yet cannot it be so in this place. For 
it were most improperly spoken, to say that diose things 
were done about Terah^s death, which were sixty years be- 
fore. Wherefore, supposing Abraham to have been bom 
in the seventieth year of Terah, we must give those Umes 

■ GcD. xii. 4. * Gen. xvi. i6. " Acts vii. 4. and Gen. xW. 
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id places ofbirih to Abraham's chti<lren, wliich no author, 
will warrant ; for Abraham had no children in Ur of 
laldf a, nor in Haran ; nor in ten years after his arrival 
Canaan. For the year of Terah's death, in which 
irahani left Haran, woa the year of the world S083 ; and 
year of Isniaet's birth was the world's year 2094, which 
lakcth ten years difference. And that Isaac was born in 
iiaan, and was to be offered upon the nioinitain Moriah 
thirty-nine miles from Bcrsahe, where Abraham 
^n inhabited, and that three angels first of all appeared 
Abraham in the valley of Mamrc, no man douhteth. 
And therefore it cannot be that any of Abraliam's sons 
rcre lx>rn in Mesopotamia ; nor while Terah lived ; nor in 
than ten years after Terah's death ; and then conae- 
lently was not Abraham llie eldest son of Terah, nor bom 

'entieth year of Terah's age- 
Thirdly, Whereas "Abraham came into Canaan at 75, if 
Terah had begotten him at 70, then had Terah lived but 
145, for 70 and 75 make 14>5, which must also have been 
le full age of Terah; but Terah lived SOB years, and 
"ore was not Abraham bom in the 70th year of Terah. 
Fourthly, The ages of Lot and Sarah make it manifest 
Haran was the elder, if not the eldest brother of Abra- 
; for Sarah, or Iscah, wanted but 10 years of Abra- 
'b age; Isaac being born when Abraham was 100, and 
inJi 90 years old. 

It foUoweth then, that if Abraham had been the elder 
irother of Haran, Haran must have begotten Sarah at nine 
years old; for granting that Haran was bom but one year 
after Abraham, and Sarah within ten years as old as Abra- 
I, then of necessity must Haran beget her when he 
lived but nine years, which were too ridiculous to ima- 

And that Iscah was Sarah, Rab. Solomon nffirnieth ; both 
muncK, sailh he, liearing the same signification, and names 
of prinapality. Again; to what end was the word Iscah, 
or Ibhcah, inserted in this plai-*, if Sarah were not meant 

BALBGH, HIST. WOBU». VOL. 11. f 
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thereby? for to speak of any thing superfluous it is not 
used in God's books ; and if Iscah had not belonged to the 
story, it had been but an idle name to no purpose remem- 
bered. 

Now if it had been true {as those of the contrary opinion 
affirm) that Moses had no respect of Nachor and Haran, 
who were notwithstanding the parents of Bethuel and Re- 
becica, the mother of Israel and of Christ ; what regard then 
had Moses of Iscah in this place, were she not Sarah, but 
otherwise an idle name, of whom there is nothing else, first 
or last ? 

The age also of Lot disproveth the eldership of Abra- 
ham; for Lot was called an old man when Abraham was but 
eighty-three years ; and if Lot were of a greater age than 
Abraham, and Haran were father to Lot, Sarah, and Mil- 
cah, Abraham marrying one of Haran^s daughters, and 
Nahor the other, Sarah also being within ten years as (dd as 
Abraham ; it may appear to every reasonable man, (not ob- 
stinate and prejudicate,) that Haran was the eldest son of 
Terah, and not Abraham; who also died first, and before his 
father left Ur in Chaldaea. Also Lyra reasoneth against the 
opinion of Abraham''s eldership, upon the same place of Ge- 
nesis ; drawing argument from the age of Sarah, who was 
but ten years younger than Abraham himself. Lyra^s 
words are tliese: Si igitur Haran Juit junior ipso Abra^ 
ham, sequitur quod non habebat decern annos quando genuii 
Saram: imo nee octo^ &c. and afterwards, et ideo melius vt- 
detur dicendum^ quod Abraham Juit ultimo natus de tribus 
JUiis Tharej tamen nominatur prime, propter ejus dignita-^ 
tem^ et quia ponendus erat caput stirpis et generationis se- 
quentiSf et quia prime Jacta est ei repromissio expressa de 
ChristOy sicut supra dictum est de Sem, &c. " K there- 
" fore,"" saith Lyra, " Haran was younger than Abraham 
" himself, it followeth that he was not ten years old when 
" he begat Sarah ; and therefore it seemeth better to be 
^* said, that Abraham was the last bom of the three sons of 
" Thare, nevertheless he is named first for his dignity, both 
" because he was to be ordained head of the stock and ge- 
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1 follo»-ing, and because the promise of Christ was 
'f first made unm him, as before it is said of St-ni," 

SECT. VH. 

A eoncluium of this ditpale, noting the aulhorn on both Hides ; with 
an admonitiun that Ih^ uihkh thurten the timet make all ancient 
ilorirt the more unpTobable. 

IT therefore agreeth with the scriptures, with nature, 
time, and reason, thai Ilaran was the eldest son of Terah, 
and Dot Abraham; and that Abraham was bom in the 130th 
ear of Terah's Ufe, and not in the seventieth year. For 
braham departing Charran after y Terah died, according 
lo St. Steplien, and lliat journey by Abraham performed 
when he was 'seventy-five years old, these two numbers 
added make 205 years, the full age of Terab ; seeing that 
when Terah died, then Abraham entered Canaan. For my- 
self, I have no other end herein, than to manifest tile truth 
of the world's story ; I reverence the judgments of the fa- 
thers, but I know they were misluken in particulars. 
>l. Augustine was doubtful, and could not determine this 
mtroversy. For whalsoever is borrowed from him out of 
sixteenth book De Civitate Dei, c. 15. the same may be 
iswered out of himself in his twenty-fifth question upon 
renews. But St. Augustine herein followed Josephus and 
Isidore ; and Beda followed St. Augustine. And it was out 
of a foolish pride and vanity, that the Hebrews and Jose- 
phus sought to make Abraham the first-born ; as if God 
had bad respect to the eldest in nature. So did Josephus, 
together with Nicholas Damascenns, (thinking thereby tu 
glorify the Jewish nation,) make Abrnbntn a king, entitling 
iroii by the name of queen Sarah ; and said that Abraham 
ns followed wiih B18 captains, of which every one had an 
ifiniie multitude under him : trrcentof et octodrcim prfffe- 
'cioi habtiit ; quorum singulis infinita mvUihido ptrrrhnt. 
And that I'haraob invading him with a great artiiy, tiKik 
from him his wife Sarah. Such fables argue that Josephus 
is nut tn l)e believed, but with diftcreei rescr\-alioni 
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This account of times, allowing no more than 293 years 
from the flood to Abraham, is upheld by many of the He- 
brews. But how should we value the opinion of such chro- 
nologers, as take Amraphel for Nimrod? Surely, if their 
judgment in such matters were worthy to be regarded, it 
would have appeared in setting down the succession of the 
Persian kings, under whom they lived, whose history was 
not so far remote in time, as these antiquities, nor wanting 
the light of many good writers. Yet grossly have they erred 
therein, and so familiar are their mistakings in all things of 
like nature, that we seldom find their opinion rehearsed 
without the confutation treading on the heels of it. They 
of the Roman religion are also generally on the same side ; 
it being a thing usual among them, to maintain whatsoever 
they have been formerly known to hold and believe. Con- 
trariwise, of the more ancient Theodoret, and some follow- 
ing him ; of later times Beroaldus, Codoman, Peucer, Cal- 
vin, Junius, Beza, Broughton, Doct. Gibbons, and Moore, 
with divers of the protestants, hold Abraham to have been 
bom in the ISOth year of his father Terah. From these, 
(as in a case not concerning any point in religion,) divers of 
the same religion, and those nevertheless good authors, as 
Bucholcerus,Chytr8sus,Functius,and others, are very averse 
herein, especially Josephus Scaliger with his Sethus Calvi- 
sius, proclaiming Beroaldus an arch-heretic in chronology, 
and condemning this opinion of his as poisonous. Contra^- 
riwise, Augustinus Torniellus, a priest of the congregation of 
St. Paul, a judicious, diligent, and free writer, whose annals 
are newly set forth, very earnestly defends the opinion 
which I have already delivered; not alleging Beroaldus, 
nor any protestant writer, as being perhaps unwilling to owe 
thanks to heretics. For myself, I do neither miJike the 
contrary opinion, because conunonly those of the Romish re- 
ligion labour to uphold it ; nor favour this large account of 
times, because many notable men of the protestant writers 
have approved it ; but for the truth itself. To strengthen 
which, after all these former reasons and testimonies of 
scripture, I will add thus much more to the rest. First, it 
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is appanrat to all men of judgment, ihnt the best npjirovwi 
I historians, divine and profane, labour to investigate the 
I truth of times, lliereby to approve the stories and forepast 
j aetions of the world ; and not the truth of histories to ap- 
I prove the times hy. Let us then make judgment to our- 
l selves, which of these two accounts give the best reputation 
I to the story of the scriptures; teaching the world's new 
I plantation, and the eoniinuancc of God's church; either that 
I of Josephus, and those which follow him, who make but 
I S92 years, or thereabouts, between the flood and birth of 
I Abraham ; or this other accoimt, which makes 359 years 
I between the one and tlie other; the one taking Abraham lo 
he the first-born of Thare, in the seventieth year of his life; 
the other a younger son of Thare, and born when he had 
lived 130 years. And if we look over all, and do not has- 
tily satisfy our understanding with the first things offered, 
band thereby bang satiated do slothfuUy and drowsily sit 
I down, we shall find it more agreeable rather to allow the 
I reckoning of the Septuagint, who, according to some edi- 
tions, make it above 1072 years between the flood and Abra- 
ham's birth, than to take away any part of those 35S years 
. given. For if we advisedly consider the state and countc- 
■onncc of the world, such as it was in Abraham^s time, yea, 
"lefore Abraham was Iwm, we shall find that it were very ill 
[done of us, by following opinion without the giiide of rea- 
!, to pare the times over-deeply between Abraham and 
B flood ; because in cutting them loo near the quick, the 
e)tutaiion of the whole story might perchance bleed ihere- 
, were not tlie testimony of the scripture supreme, so as 
a objection can approach it ; and that we did not follow 
ferithftl this precept of St. Augustine, that wheresoever any 
e place in the scriptures may be conceived disagreeing to 
whole, tlie same is by ignorance of interpretation uiiaun- 
derMood. For in Abrahitm's time, all the then known parts 
<rf tJie world were [>eopled ; all regions and countries had 
their kings. Egypt had many magnificent cities; and so 
had Palestina, and all the bordering countries ; yea, all that 
part of the world besides, as fitr as India; and those not 
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built with sticks, but of hewn stones, and defended with 
walls and rampiers ; which magnificence needed a parent of 
more antiquity than those other men have supposed. And 
therefore, where the scriptures are plainest, and best agree- 
ing with reason and nature, to what end should we labour 
to beget doubts and scruples, or draw all things into won- 
ders and marvels ? giving also strength thereby to common 
cavillers, and to those men'^s apish brains, who only bend 
their wits to find impossibilities and monsters in the story of 
the world and mankind. 

SECT. VIII. 

A compulation of the times of the Assyrians, and others, grounded 
vpon tlie times noted in the story of Abraham. 

IN this sort therefore, for the reasons before alleged, I 
conclude, that from the general flood to the birth of ^ Abra^ 
ham 352 years were consumed ; and taking the Assyrian 
history with us, the same number of years were spent from 
the flood to the forty-third year of Ninus ; in which forty- 
third year of Ninus Abraham was bom ; which happened 
in the year of the world 2009. 

Now of this time of 352 years, we must give one part as 
well to the increase of those people which came into Shinar, 
as to those that stayed in the east, to wit, thirty years to 
Chus, ere he begat Seba ; of which though the scriptures 
are silent, yet because those of the same time had that age 
when they begat their first sons, we may the more safely 
give the like allowance to these. For Eber begat Peleg at 
thirty-four, Peleg Regu at thirty, Regu Serug at thirty- 
two. Now after Seba, Chus begat Havila, Sabta, Raama, 
and Sabtecha ; and Raama begat Sheba and Dedan before 
Nimrod was bom, as it appeareth Gen. x. which *> St. Au- 
gustine approvcth. Giving then thirty years more to Raa- 
ma ere he begat Sheba, and five years to the five elder bro- 
thers of Nimrod, it may be gathered that sixty-five years were 
consumed ere Nimrod himself was bora ; and that Raama 

* Au. muudi 2008. dil. 352. natus Dei, 1. 16. c. 17. 
AbrahRm. Euscb. August, de Civitate ** Aug. de Ciritate Dei. 






imA (hat age at: onv of bis sons werv btj^otun, it n^ be 
gntb«T«l bv tfxunple aod ccmpaiisoD ; for ^Pel^, the 

iitli from Nosh, as Raaina was, heffa Regu in the nine 
ollus life. 

Let us then aUow niny v«an morv after the hinfa of Ntn- 
rod for (TO otbcf geoeradoos to be brought forth, or eiae 
we ah«ll banlly find pcofde to build BabeJ ; for sore we arc 
that it was done bv hands, and not by niiracle; because it 
displeased God. Th(«e two Dumbeis of siiEtj-6Te and sixtv 
make 125; tbc rest of tbe time of 1S1 (in which rear they 
Birited in Shinar, whereof there were six years mnaining) 
we may give (hem for their travels from (he east ; becwise 
they were pestered with won>en, children, and cattle ; and, 
as some ancient writers have cooceived, and Becanus of Utev 
tiroes they kept aJway^ the nmuntains* ades,for fear of a se- 
cond flood. Now if we lake this number of 131 out of SSft, 
tliere retnains 391, of whieh number ''Berosus bestowetb 
sixty-five on Bdus. and forty-two on Ninus, before Abra- 
ham bom, both which St. Augustine approreth ; which two 
numbers taken again out of S21, there remaineth 114 yeais 
of the 352, from the tlood ui Abraham's birth ; which niun- 
ber of 114 necessity l»estoweth on Nimrod. 

And if it be objected that this time givai to Nimrod is 
ant-]oag, sure if wc compare the age of Nimrod with tbe 
une descent from Noah, it will rather appear 



kover-short. For Nimrod, by this a 



, lived in all but 



ft]79 years, whereuf he r^gned 112; whereas Sale, who 
Ivas the son of .\rphaxad tite son of Sem, lived 4S3 yean ; 

id of tlie same age of tbe world was Nimnd, tbe hid of 
^Chus, the soil of Cham. 

Now after Abraham was bom, 

Ninus rdgned nine years ; wfatch, added to for^-three, 
lake fifty-two. 

NiuuB dieth, and leaveth Sexniramia bis succoaor. 

Semiramis governed (he empire of Babylonia and Asay- 
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ria forty-two years, and died in the fifty-second year ^ com- 
plete of Abraham'^s life. 

Ninias, or Zameis, succeeded Semiramis, and ruled thirty- 
eight years, in the second year of whose reign Abraham left 
Mesopotamia. 

When Abraham was eighty-five years old, he rescued his 
nephew Lot, and overthrew by surprise Amraphel king of 
Shinar, or Babylonia. Ninias reigned thirty-eight years, 
and Abraham came into Canaan but twenty-three years 
after Semiramis died ; which was the seventy-fifth year of 
his age : so that Amraphel may seem to have been this Ni- 
nias the son. of Ninus, and Semiramis, whose twenty-third 
year, as aforesaid, being the seventy-fifth year of Abraham, 
he and his fellow-kings might have received this overthrow 
in the eighty-fifth year of Abraham, and the thirty-third 
year of his own reign ; after which he reigned five years, 
which make in all thirty-eight. But the truth is, that the 
reasons to the contrary, urging that this Amraphd could 
not be Ninias, are not easily answered. Howbeit for the 
times of the Assyrian kings, that they are to be ordered as 
We have set them down, according to the times noted by 
Moses, in the story of Abraham, it is most certain ; unless 
we will either derogate from the truth of Moseses computa- 
tion, which were impiety ; or account the whole history of 
Ninus and Semiramis to be a fiction ; which were to con- 
demn all ancient hist^Mians for fablers. 

SECT. IX. 

That Amraphel^ one of the four kings whom Abraham overthrew. 
Gen. xiv. may probably be thought to have been Ninias the son 
of Ninus. 

AND now touching this Amraphel, whom Moses makes 
king of Shinar or Babylonia, in the eighty-fifth year of 
Abraham^s life, that is, in the thirty-third year of the reign 
of Ninias Zameis the king of the Assyrians, the son of Ni- 
nus and Semiramis, it is hard to afiirm what he was, and 

• Of the world 2017. Of the flood 761. aoSQ. mundi, 403. a dil. ao8«. 437. 
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low he could be at this time king of Babylonia ; Niniits 
I then reigning there. To this doubt the answer 
Mrhich 6rst oflereth itself as most probable, is that which 
lath been already noted, (hat this Ninias, or Zaaieis, 
[Dlher than our Amraphel ; who invaded Trachonilis, or Ba- 
m, and overthrew those five kings of Pentapolis, or the 
rslley of Siddim, For the scriptures tell us, that Amra- 
phel was king of Shinar, which is Babylonia ; and the limes 
lefure accounted make him to be the successor of Ninus 
ind Semiraniis ; and it falieth out with the eighty-fifth year 
f Abraham's life, wherein he rescued Lot, slew Chedor- 
mer, and overthrew the rest. True it is, that this Am- 
■faphel was not at this time the greatest monarch ; for Che- 
lorlaomer commanded in chief, though Atnraphel be first 
med by Moees in the first verse of the 14th chapter of 
''or the kings of tlie valley of Siddim, or of Pen- 
K>lis, or of tlie five nties, were the vassals of Chedoriao- 
er, and not of Ammphcl ; as it is written, ' Twelve yean 
rre t/ietf ttibject to Cftedorlaomer, but in the thirteenth year 
u rebelled. And in thejburteenth year came Chedorlaomer, 
1 the kings t/tat acre tcith him ; and therefore was Che- 
irlaomer the principal in this enterprise, who was then king 
f Elam, which is Persia : now Persia being seated over Ti- 
I, and to the east of AmrapheFs country ; and the other 
I kings, which were companions with Amraphel, being 
Mled to the west of Shinar, or Babylonia ; Amraphel, who 
leld Babylonia itself, seemeth at this time to have had no 
M. ncope or large dominion. For had Amraphel been so 
•M. a prince as profane historians make Ninus or Semira- 
whum he succeeded, he should not have needed the as- 
WMtajice of three other kings for this expedJlion. But though 
Cbedorlaomer were the first and greatest of those four kings, 
(as it is manifest that he was; for these little kings of So- 
dmn, Gomorrba, S:c. were his vassals, and not Amrapherti,) 
ret this makes not the conjecture less probable, but that 
B Amraphel might be Ninias. For it may be, that the 
t and potent empire of Assyria had now (as we shall 
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shew more plainly in that which followeth) received a down- 
right fall at the time of this war ; though not long before, it 
commanded all the kingdoms between India and the Phoe- 
nician sea ; to wit, in the times of Ninus and Semiramis. 

SECT. X. 

Of Arioch another of the four kings ^ and that Ellas, whereof he is 
said to have been king, lies between Coelesyria and Arabia Petraa, 

NOW the two other kings joined with Amraphel and 
Chedorlaomer, were Arioch and Tidal; the one king of 
Ellassar, the other of the nations. For Ellassar, Aquila 
and Jerome write Pontiis; so Tostatus thinketh that it 
should be Hellespont, which opinion Pererius favoureth. 
But this is only to defend the Latin trsmslation. For as 
Pontus, so is Hellespont far distant, and out of the way to 
send any armies into Arabia Petrsea, or into Idumsea, 
which countries these four kings chiefly invaded; besides 
that, it is certain, that the Assyrians (when they were great- 
est) had never any. dominion in Asia the Less. For at such 
time as the Assyrians feared the invasion of the Medes and 
Persians, they sent not into Asia the Less as commanders, 
but used all the art they had to invite s Crcesus to their as- 
sistance ; persuading him that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous for himself, and the other kings of those parts, than 
the success of the Medes against the Assyrians. But ex- 
amine the enterprise what it was. ^ These kings ^ saith the 
text, made war with Bera king qfSodom^ Birsha king of 
Gomorrha^ Shinab king ofAdmah, and Shemebar king of 
Zeboiniy and the king of Bela^ which is 2k>ar, All which 
Ave kings had not so much ground as Middlesex ; being 
such a kind of reguli, as Joshua found in the land long 
after ; namely, lords of cities and small territories adjoining, 
of which Canaan had thirty-three all slsun or hanged by Jo- 
shua. Neither can the other countries, which in the text 
they are said also to have invaded, be imagined to have been 
at that time of any great power ; and therefore to call in 
kings from Pontus or Hellespont had manifested a great 

» XeDopbou. •» Geu. xiv. 2. 
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I ihougli it be Hllege<i for on example, thai divi 

fur crfT came tn as»Bt Pompey against Ceesar'; yet 

pits, witliout likf occasions and liriuin- 

iices lio neither lead nor teach. For there was no c 

fear tlie greatness of these petty kings, or of the other 

countric's ; but the eyes of the world were fixtd on Cffisar, 

and his undertakings and intents were to all other pnnces 

no less doubtful than fearful : but the whole country, by 

these four kings mattteretl in their passage, was afterwards 

given to the half tribe of Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben ; a 

narrow valley of ground lying between Jordan and the 

mountains of Seir, enclosed by the river of Amon on the 

south side, and by Libanus on llie north, consisting of the 

two small provinces of Trachonitis or Basan, and the region 

the Moabiies ; a conquest far unvaluable, and little an- 

rtring to the power of the Assyrian empiie, if the some 

remained in any comfiarable estate with the times of 

Ninufi and Uemiramis, who subjected all (he great kings of 

tbat part of the world, without the assistance of any of the 

;ing9 of Hellespont, or any other part of Asia the Less. 

the Vulgar and Aquila convert Ellassar by Pontus, 

Symmachua makes Arioch s king of the Scythians, a king 

leed, as far fetched to join with the Assyrians in this war, 

the world had any at that time. The Septuagint do not 

lange the word of Ellassar at all, but as they keep the 

ird Ararui, on tlie mountains whereof the ark did rest, so 

they in this place retain the Hebrew word Ellassar, be- 

doubtful to give it a wrong interpretation. And Pere^ 

iufl himself rememberelh other opinions far more probable 

tbiin this of Pontus or Ilelleaponi ; yet he dares not avow 

his liking of them, because the Latin translation halh it 

lerwisf. For Siephanus de Urbibus, a Grecian cosmo- 

iphcr, lindeth the city of Ellas in the border of Ctrlesy. 

And St. Jerome calleth Ellas tlie city of Arioch, as in 

itb it wan. Now although the same be seated by Stepha<- 

Cculcsyria, yet it standtth on the border of Arabia, 
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of Which Arioch was king ; who formerly joined with Ninus 
in all his conquests, being of the same family, and descended 
from Cham and Chus ; after whom the name of Anus was 
by the Hebrews written Arioch, and afterwards agmn 
Aretas, as in the > Maccabees ; the kings of Arabia holding 
that name even to the time of ^ St. Paul, who was sought 
to be betrayed by the lieutenant of Aretas, commanding in 
Damascus. They were princes for the most part confederate 
and depending upon the Assyrian empire. It is true^ that 
we find in Daniel ii. that in the time of Nabuchodonoscx*, 
one Arioch was general of his army, and the principal com- 
mander under him, who was a king of kings ; which makes 
it plain, that Arioch here spoken of, the son of that Arioch 
confederate of Ninus, was no king of Pontus, nor of Scy- 
thia ; regions far removed from the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians. The name also of Arioch, who commanded under 
Nabuchodonosor, is mentioned in Judith by the name of 
king of the Elymeans, who are a nation of Persians border- 
ing Assyria, according to Stephanus^ though Pliny sets it 
between the sea^coast and Media ; and if any brother of 
the Arabian kings, or other of that house, (known by the 
name of Arius, Arioch, Areta, or Aretas,) had the govern- 
ment of that Persian province called Elymais, (as it seemeth 
they had by the places of Daniel and Judith,) yet the same 
was in Nabuchodonosor'^s time. But this Arioch here spoken 
of may with more reason be taken for the king of Arabia, 
the son of Arius, the confederate of Ninus, whose sons held 
league as their fathers did, being the next bordering prince 
of all on that side towards the west to Babylonia and Chal- 
dsea, and in amity with them from the beginning, and of 
their own house and blood ; which ' D. Siculus also oon- 
firmeth. 

SECT. XI. 

Of Tidal^ (mother of the four kings. 

THE fourth king by Abraham overthrown was Tidal, 
king of the nations. The Hebrew writes it Gojim, which 

* 2 Mace. ▼. 2. ^2 Cor. xi. 32. > Diod. Sic. 1. a. c. 1. 
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RVatablua takes U> Ik a proper iiumc; Lyra, uf mixed ] 
} Calvin, of runagates without habitation ; pLrerius 
f Strabo finds that GaliWa was inhabited by divt 
^hich w«re a mixed people ; namely, of Egyptians, Arabi- 
i, and Phtf nicians : "* Nam tales aunt gui Galilteam fta- 
Klant; " Such are the inliabitaiits of Galila^," saith Strabo; 
tad tlierefore was Tidal called king of these nations, as tliey 
■•uppose. And it may be so : but tlie authority of Strabo is 
lotiiiug in this question. For Galita^a was not peopled at 
f this liinc as it was in the time of Strabo. For when Abra- 
ham came into Canaan, the " Canaanite was theti in the land, 
howsoever they might be afterwards mixed ; which I know 
not- But there arc many petty kingdoms adjoining to 
Phtcnicia and I'alestina; as Palmyrcna, Batanea, Laodi- 
cene, Apamena, Chalcedicc, Cassiotis, Chaliboiiitis ; and ull 
, these do also join themselves to Mesopotamia on tlie nortli, 
i to Arabia on die east. And that these nations gathered 
themselves together under Tidal, I take to be the probablesl 
■conjecture. 

SECT. XII. 

KTAot ('kfiloTlaomcT, the chiif of llic fuur kings, ica$ not of AnsyTia, 
hut of Pertia ; and llitil the Anyriiut empire at Ihix time ltd* 
mutk inipairi^l, 

LASTLY, whereas it is conceived that Cbedorlaomer 
paa ihc Assyiian emperor, and that Amrapbd was but a sa^ 
ntpc, viceroy, or provincial governor of Babylonia, and that 
e other kings named were such also, I cannot agree with 
in this. For Moses was too well acquunted with 
'6 of Assur and Shinar, to call the Assyrian a king 
r Elani, those kings being tn the scriptures evermore called 
y the name of Chakla^a, Shinar, Babylonia, or Assyria, but 
:vcr by Elam ; and Cbedorlaomer, or Kcdarlaomer, was so 
riled of Kidor, from Cidurim, which in the Hebrew signi- 
for so Q. Curtius calleth the garment which 
e Persian kings wear on their heads. 
Neither do I believe that the Assyrian or Babylonian em- 

• Stnib. I, i6. fol. s».,. " fieii. xii. fi. 
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pire stood in any greatness at the time of this invasion ; and 
my reasons are these : first, Example and experience teach 
us, that those things which are set up hastily, or forced vio- 
lently, do not long last : Alexander became lord of all Asia 
on this side of Indus, in a time of so short a life, as it lasted 
not to overlook what itself had bi*ought forth. His for- 
tunes were violent, but not perpetual, for his empire died 
at once with himself ; all whose chief commanders became 
kings after him. Tamerlane conquered Asia and India with 
a storm-like and terrible success; but to prevalent fury Grod 
hath adjoined a short life ; and whatsoever things nature 
herself worketh in haste, she taketh the least care of their 
continuance. The fruit of his victories perished with him, 
if not before him. 

Ninus being the first whom the madness of boundless do- 
minion transported, invaded his neighbour piinces, and be- 
came victorious over them ; a man violent, insolent, and 
cruel. Semiramis taking the. opportunity, and being more 
proud, adventurous, and ambitious than her paramour, en- 
larged the Babylonian empire, and beautified many places 
therein with buildings unexampled. But her son having 
changed nature and condition with his mother, proved no 
less feminine than she was masculine. And as wounds and 
wrongs, by their continual smart, put the patient in mind 
how to cure the one and revenge the other ; so those kings 
adjoining (whose subjection and calamities incident were but 
new, and therefore the more grievous) could not sleep, when 
the advantage was offered by such a successor. For in regno 
Babj/hnico hie parum resplenduit ; " This king shined Ht- 
" tie,*" saith Nauclerus of Ninias, ** in the Babylonian king- 
" dom."" And likely it is, that the necks of mortal men hav- 
ing been never before galled with the yoke of foreign do- 
minion, nor having ever had experience of that most miser- 
able and detested condition of living iu slavery ; no long de- 
scent having as yet invested the Assyrian with a right, nor 
any other title being for him to be pretended than a strong 
hand ; the foolish and effeminate son of a tyrannous and 
hated father could very ill hold so many great princes and 
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ishtsTSissIs, withapuwer te»sD)astenng,an<lamiiKlle6!t 
idustrioti» than his father aiiil mother had iise<t befoR' htm. 
mil Ik tliat was su much };ivf» over lo liceiitiuus ulleness, 
s to sufTiT his mother to reign forty-two years, and thereof 
e greatest part after he came to man's estate, witnessed 
kcreby to the world, that he so much preferred ease before 
iUr, and bodily pletisiires before greatness, as he nei- 
emlearoured to gain what lie cimld not govern, nor to 
what he uiuld not witliotit contentious peril enjov. 
hesi- considerations being joined to the story of Amra- 
lel, (Jeiivered by Moses, by which we (ind that Amraphel 
iug of Shiiiar was rather an inferior to the king of Persia, 
either his superior or equal, make it seem probable, 
t tlie niipire of Xinus and Scmiraniis was at that lime 
lirokcn asunder, and restrained again to Babylonia. 

Fur cxmdusion I will add these two arguinenls confimi- 

ing the former : first. That at such lime Hs it pleased God 

to impose ihal great travel upim Abraham, from I'r in 

, Cbatdva to Charran, and then to Canaan, a passage of 700 

qiUm, or little less, with women, children, and carriages ; the 

8 through which he wandered were then settled and 

' fai peace. For it was in the twenty-third year of Ninias, 

when Abraham, obeying the vtuce of God. took this great 

journey in hand ; in which time of twenty-three years after 

y ibe death of Semiramis, the neighbour princes had recovered 

eir Bbeny and former estates. For " Semiramia's army 

r four millions, with herself, utterly consumed in India, 

J oJI her arms and engines of war at the same time lost, 

e an occasion and opportunity even to the jioorest souls, 

i weatceiit hearted creatures of the world, to repurchase 

r former liberty - 

Socoiidly, It is affirmed by the best and ancientest histo- 

l-nans, that Arius the son of Ninias, or Amraphel, invaded 

• Bactrians and Caspiuns, and again subjected tl)em ; 

ft needed not, if they had not been revolted from Ninias, 

inuft s death. And as Arioch recovered one purt, so 

a or Balaneus, otherwise Xerxes, reduce the rest 

■ Strnho, I. 15. 
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revolted to their former obedience. Of whom it is 
that he conquered from Egypt to India, and therefore was 
called Xerxes, id est, victor et triumphator^ '^ a conqueror 
'< and triumpher ;^ which undertakings had been no other 
than the effects of madness, had not those countries freed 
themselves from the Babylonian subjection. Now if we 
shall make any doubt hereof, that is, of the reconquest of 
Anus and Xerxes, both which lived after Ninus and Ninias, 
we may as well think the rest of Ninus and Semiramis to be 
but feigned ; but if we grant this reconquest, then is it true 
that while Ninias or Amraphel ruled, the Assyrian empire 
was torn asunder, according to that which hath been ga- 
thered out of Moses, as before remembered. 

SECT. XIII. 

Thai it is not improbable that the four kings had no dominion in the 
countries named^ but that they had elsewhere toith their colomes 
planted themseloesy and so retained the names of the countries 
whence they came; which if it be so, we need not say that Amror 
phel was Ninias, nor trouble ourselves with many other difficulties, 

THE consent of all writers, whose works have come to 
my perusal, agreeing as they do, that these four kings, Am- 
raphel of Shinar, Chedorlaomer of Elam, and their fellows, 
were lords of those regions, whereunto they are or seem en- 
titled, doth almost enforce us to think, that the histoi^ 
must so be understood as I have delivered. But if in this 
place, as often elsewhere in the scriptures, the names of coun- 
tries may be set for people of those lands; or if, as Jerome 
hath it, Chedorlaomer was king of the Elamites, as Tidal 
was said to be of the nations, that is, of people either want- 
ing a fixed habitation, or gathered out of sundry regions ; 
then may we otherwise conceive of this history, removing 
thereby some difficulties which men perhaps have been un- 
w'dling to find, because they could not find how to resolve 
them. For as it had been a strange conjecture to think 
that Arioch was drawn to assist the Persian against the So- 
domite, as far as from Pontus, where it is very unlikely that 
Chedorlaomer was known, and almost impossible that the 
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vale €i SkUEm should have been once named : so in true es- 
timation it is a thing cS great improbabilitTy that Chedorla- 
omer, if he woe king ci Persia alone, shouM pass through 
so great a part of the world, as the countries of Assyria, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Syria, and part of Aralna and Ca- 
naan, to subdue those five towns, whose very names how 
they diould come to his ear, being di^<uned by so many 
great nations of different languages, a wise man could hard- 
ly conjecture. And if all the countries bordering Persia, 
together with the Babylonian himself, yea the kingdom of 
Elassar, and that of Tidal, so far off removed, were become 
his dependants, what reason can we find that might have in- 
duced him to hearken after Sodom and Gomorrah? and 
when he should have sought the establi^ment of his new- 
gotten empire, by rooting out the posterity of Ninus, (as 
Ninus had dealt by Phamus of Media, and Zoroaster of 
Bactria,) than to employ the forces of Amraphel, and those 
other kings, against five petty towns, leaving Tyrus and Si- 
don, and the great city of Damasco, with many other places 
rf mudi importance, and far nearer unto him, unsubdued P 
Now as these doubts, whidi may be alleged against the first 
conquest of the vale of Siddim, are exceeding vehement ; so 
are the objections to be made against his reconquest of these 
five dties, when they had revolted, as forcible; yea and 
more, as being grounded partly upon the text itself. For 
first, what madness had it been in that small province to re- 
bel against so powerful a monarch ! Or if it were so, that 
they dwelling far from him, hoped rather to be forgotten, 
than that he should come or send to reclaim them ; was it 
not more than madness in them, when his terrible army ap- 
proached, still to entertain hope of evasion ; yea, to make 
resistance (being themselves a dissolute, and therefore un- 
wariike people) agunst the power of all the nations between 
Euphrates, yea between themselves and the river of Indus? 
Likewise on the part of Chedorlaomer we should find no 
gre at e r wisdom, if he, knowing the weakness of this people, 
had raised such a worid of men against them; whom by any 
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lieutenant, with small forces, he might have subdued. For 
the perpetual inheritance of that little country was not 8u£S- 
cient to countervail one month'^s charges of so huge an army. 
How small then must his valour have been, who with so 
mighty preparations effected no more than the wasting of 
that valley, wherein he left the ciUes standing, taking no one 
of them ; but returned well contented with a few prisoners, 
and the pillage of the country, although he had broken th&r 
army in the field ! Now the scriptures do not of this in- 
vasion (supposed so great) make any fearful matter ; but 
compose the two armies as equally matched, saying they 
were four kings against five ; yea, if the place be literally 
expounded, we shall find in Crenesis xiv. 17. that Abra- 
ham slew all these kings, of which great slaughter no his- 
tory makes mention; neither will the reign of Ninias, who 
lived four or five years longer, permit that he should have 
died so soon; neither would histories have forgotten the 
manner of his death, if he had so strangely perished in Sy- 
ria. Whereby it appears, that these four kings were not 
the same that they are commonly thought ; nor their forces 
so great as opinion hath made them. It may therefore well 
be true, that these kings were such as many others, who in 
that age carried the same title, lords and commanders every 
one of his own company, which he carried forth as a colony, 
seeking place where to settle himself and them, as was the 
usual manner of those times. 

Neither is it improbable, that Chedorlaomer leading a 
troop of Persians, Amraphel some people out of Shinar, and 
Tidal others gathered out of sundry places, might consort 
together, and make the weakest of the country which lay 
about them to pay them tribute. Whosoever will consider 
the beginning of the first book of Thucydides, with the 
manner of discoveries, conquests, and plantations; in the in- 
fancy of Greece, or the manner of the Saracens invading 
Africa and Spain, with almost as many kings as several ar- 
mies ; or the proceedings of the Spaniards in their new dis- 
coveries, passages, and conquests in the West Indies ; may 
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easily perceive, tliat it was neither unusual for the leaders of 
I colonies to rec«ve title from the people whom ihey con- 
ducted, nor to make alliances together, and break them 
again ; disturbing sometimes one the other, sometimes help- 
ing in pursuit of a conquest. That Amraphel and his asso- 
I dates were such manner of commanders, it may seem the 
I more likely, by the slothful quality of Ninias then reigning 
I Assyria; whose unmanlike temper was such, as might 
well give occasion to such undertaking spirits, as wanted the 
employments whereunto they were accustomed in the reign 
I of Semtramis, rather to seek adventures abroad, than to re- 
main at home unregarded ; whilst others, more imworthy 
than themselves, were advanced. If the consent of the 
whole stream of writers upon this place make this conjecture 
I disagreeuble to the text, to the authority whereof all human 
reason must subscribe, then we may hold ourselves to the 
I furmer conjecture, that Amraphel was Ninias; and that the 
I power of his ancestors being by his sloth decayed, he might 
r well be inferior lo the Persian Chedoriaomer : or if this do 
I not satisfy, we may say ihat Amraphel was an under king 
I or satrape of Shinar, under Ninias, who may be sup])osed to 
I have had his imperial seat in his father's city Nineveh, and 
I to have preferred it before Shinar and Babylon, the city of 
I bis mother, whom he hated ss an usurper of bis right. But 
I if it were possible that in a case not concerning any man's 
alvation, and wherein therefore none hath cared to lake 
I great pains, all might err; then can I think that the opin- 
~ m, that these four kings were leaders of colonies, sent out 
■cf the countries named in the text, and not kings of the 
{eouniries themselves, is most consonant both to the condi- 
of those times and to the scripture. And hereto 
add, that Chedoriaomer seems rather called a Persian king, 
than king'of Persia; and that Arioch (whose kingdom un- 
doubtedly was l)etween Syria and Arabia) having been a 
f action, or being a worthy man's son, was very well 
i to give [lassugc and assistance to these captains or 
kings. These and such like things here to urge, 
f wen* but with circumstances to adorn a supposition, which 
i>2 
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either may stand without them, or, if it must falU ifl un- 
worthy to have cost bestowed upon it ; especially consider- 
ing, that it is not my intent to employ any more time in 
making it good, but to leave it wholly to the reader^s plea- 
sure, to follow any of these opinions, or any other, if he 
find any that shall seem better than these. But of what 
countries or people soever these four were kings, this ex- 
pedition is the only public action that we know of per- 
formed by Abraham. And as for other things belonging 
to his story, and of his sons, and of his nephews Esau and 
Jacob, as they are registered by Moses, because it is not our 
purpose neither to stand upon things generally known to 
all Christians, nor to repeat what hi^th been elsewhere al- 
ready spoken, nor to prevent ourselves in things tliat may 
hereafter in due place be remembered, we pass them here 
in silence. And because in this story of Abraham and his 
posterity there is much mention of Egypt, by which it 
appears, that even in the time of Abraham it was a settled 
and flourishing kingdom, it will not be amiss, in the next 
place, to speak somewhat of the antiquities and first kings 
thereof.- 



CHAP. II. 

Ofihe Icings of Egypt from the first peopling of it Ojfter 
the floods to the time of the delivery of the Israelites 
Jrom thefice. 

SECT. I. 

A brief of the names and timet ofthefirst kingi of Egypt; with a 
note ofihe causes of difficulty in resolving of the truth m these 
points. 

SOON after the confusion at Babel, as it seems, Cham, 
with many of his issue and followers, (having doubtless 
known the fertility of Egypt before the flood,) came thither, 
and took possession of the country ; in which they built 
many cities, and began the kingdom one hundred and 
ninety-one years after the deluge. The ancient governors 
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of this kingdoDi, till such time as Ismel departed Egypt, are 
diewn in the taUe following. 



Aa. Mimdt. 


An. DO. 




1847 


191 


Cham. 


2008 


858 


Oaris. 


5tt69 


eisj 


Typhon. 
Hercules. 


asrte 


680 


Orus. 


as&i 


786 


Sesostris the Great 


St^StA 


768 


SesoBtris the Blind. 


8488 


788 


Busiris, or Orus, the second. 


S476 


880 


Acenchere, or Thermutis, or Mens 


S488 


838 


Rathoris, or Athoris. 


«497 


841 


Chencres, drowned in the Red sea. 



The table, and e8{)ecially the chronology, is to be con- 
firmed by probabilities and conjectures, because in such ob- 
scurity manifest and resistless truth cannot be found. For 
St. Augustine, a man of exceeding great judgment and in« 
oomporable diligence, who had sought into all antiquities, 
and had read the books of Varro, which now are lost, yet 
omitted the succession of the Egyptian kings; which he 
would not have done, if they had not been more uncertain 
than the Sicyonians, whom he remembereth, than whom 
doubtless they were more glorious. One great oocanon of 
this obscurity in the Egyptian story was the ambition of 
the priests ; who, to magnify their antiquities, filled the re- 
cords, which were in their hands, with many leosings ; and 
recounted unto strangers the names of many kings that 
never reigned. What ground they had for these reports of 
supposed kings, it shall appear anon. Sure it is, that the 
magnificent works and royal buildings in Egypt, such as 
are never found but in states that have greatly flourished, 
witness that their princes were of marvellous greatness, and 
that the reports of the priests were not altogether false. A 
second cause of our ignorance in the Egyptian history was 
the too much credulity of some good authcnv, who, believing 
the manifold and contrary reports of sundry Egyptians, and 

d3 
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publishing in their own name such as pleased them best, 
have confirmed them, and as it were -enforced them upon 
us by tlieir authority. A third and general cause of more 
than Egyptian darkness in all ancient histories is the edi- 
tion of many authors by John Annius, of whom (if to the 
censures of sundry very learneti I may add mine) I think 
thus; that Annius having seen some fragments of those 
writers, and added unto them what he would, may he cre- 
dited a£ an avoucher of true histories, where approved 
writers cantirm him, but otherwise is to be deemed fabu- 
lous. Hereupon it cometh to pass, that the account of au- 
thors, either in the chronology or genealogy of the Egyptian 
kings, runs three altogether different ways. The Christian 
writers, such as are ancient, for the most part follow Euse- 
bius ; many late writers folliiw the edition of Aiimus's au- 
thors; the profane histories follow Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and such others. 

SECT. II. 
TTiat by the account of the Egyptian dtfntutiet, anit otheneite, it 
appeart that Ckara't reign in Egpyt began in tlie year after the 
Jlood 191. 
TO reconcile these, or gather out of them the times 
of the ancient kings, about whom is most controversy, the 
best mean is by help of the dynasties, of whose continu- 
ance there is little or no disagreement. The account of the 
dynasties, beades the authority of approved authors, hath 
this good ground, that it agreeth for the most part, if not 
altogether, with the histories of the Assyrians, Trojans, 
Italians, and others, &c. The beginning of the 16th dy- 
nasty is joined by general consent with the 43d year of Ni- 
nus, in which Abraham was born. The twelve first dy- 
nasties lasted each of them seven years, under the twelve, 
which were called the greater gods ; so that all the years of 
their continuance were eighty-four. The th'uteenth dynasty 
endured fourteen years; the fourteenth, twenty-six; the 
fifteenth, thirty-seven. These three lost are said to have 
been under the three younger gotis. So the fifteen first dy- 
nasties lasted 161 years. As I do not therefore believe that 
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! continuance of these dynasties was such as haih been 

mtioned, because Annius in such wise limits out llioir 

me ; so I cannot reject the account upon tliia only reason, 

lal Annius hath it so ; considering that both hitherto it 

l»th passed as current, and is greatly strengthened by , 

lany good reasons. For, whereas Eusebius placeth tlie 

leginning of the sixteenth dynasty in the year of Abra- 

m's birth, as aforesaid, the reckoning is eaaly cast; by 

JFhich ihe sum of 161 years, which according to our account 

spent in the fifteen former, being subducted nut of 

ihe sum of 352 years, which were between the flood and 

/Abraham's birth, shew that the be^nning of the 6rst dy- 

, which was the be^nning of Cham's reign in Egypt, 

i in the year 191 ; as also by other probabilities the 

me may appear. For il is generally agreed, that the mul- 

'e of mankind which came into Shinar arrived at Babel 

anno a diluvio 131. In building the tower were consumed 

forty years, as Glycas rcL-ordeth ; whose report I have clse- 

where confirmed with divers probabilities. That Cham was 

Hig in passing with his company, tlieir wives, children, 

»Itle, and sultsuince, through all Syria, then desolate and 

hi) of bogs, forests, and briers, (which tlie deluge and wont 

ifcukureinone hundred and seventy-one years had brought 

MD it.) no reasonable man will doubt. To this his pas- 

I therefore, and the seating of himself in Egypt, we 

kllow twenty years ; and these sums being added together, 

<ne hundred thirty-one years aficr the flood, before 

iiey arrived at Babel, forty years for tlieir stay there, and 

rcnty for Cham''s passage into Egypt and settling there, 

IBake up the sum of one hundred and ninety-one years ; at 

riiich time we said that Cham began his reign in Egypt, in 

) beginning of the first dynasty. And to this sum of 

t91 years, if we add the 161 years of the fifteen first dy- 

sties, as they arc numbered in common account, we shall 

Ul right with the year of Abraham's birth, which was an, 

IS. 352. And hereto, omitting many other reasons which 

oighl be brought to prove that these first dynasties must 

Dcedx have been very sliort, and not containing in the wboh- 

D -1 
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sum of their several times above 161 years ; let it suffice, 
that had they lasted longer, then either must Egypt have 
been peopled as soon as Babel after the flood, or the dy- 
nasties, as Mercator thinks, must have been before the 
flood. That the arrival at Babel was many years before 
the plantation of Egypt, after the flood, enough hath been 
said to prove ; and that the dynasties were not before the 
flood, the number of the long-lived generations between 
Adam and the flood, which was less than the number of the 
dynasties, may sufficiently witness. Or if we will think 
^hat one life might, perhaps, be divided into many dynas- 
ties, then may this have been as well after the flood as be- 
fore ; considering that the sons of Noah did not in every 
country erect such form of policy as had been used in the 
same ere the deluge, but such as the disposition of the 
people, the authority and power of the conductor, together 
with many other circumstances, did induce or enforce 
them to. 

SECT. III. 

That these dynasties were not divers families of kings, but rather 

successions of regents, ofttimes many under one king. 

THE short continuance of the dynasties doth shew that 
they were not several races of kings, as the vaunting Egyp- 
tians were wont to style them. What they were, it cannot 
certainly be warranted. For in restitutions of decayed an- 
tiquities, it is more easy to deny than to affirm. But this 
may be said, partly upon good circumstance, partly upon 
the surest proof, that it was the manner of the Egyptian 
kings to put the government of the country into the hands 
of some trusty counsellor, only reserving the sovereignty to 
themselves, as the old kings of France were wont to the 
masters of the palace, and as the Turk doth to the chief 
vizier. This is confirmed, first, by the number of the dy- 
nasties, whereof many are under Cham, and more than one 
under Osiris, or Mizraim ; and must therefore have been 
successions, not of kings, but rather of counsellors and rew 
gents. Secondly, by custom of such princes, borderers to 
Egypt, as are mentioned in the scriptures; of whom Abi- 
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lelecli the Htiilistine, in his dealing with Abraliam and 
c about con federation , did notliing without Phicol, cap- 
t of his host ; though In taking Abraham's wife, aiid in 
i private larriagc, he foUowtd Ills own ple^asure. Lilce- 
• of Abimelecb the son of Gideon it was said, /» not 
t tAe fon of Jerahbaai, and Zehiil hit offlctr ? Also Ish- 
ifth tlie Kun uf Saul ft^ared Abner the captain of the 
Yea, David himself hating Joab for his cruelty, did 
<t punish him in regard uf his greatness, whith was such, as 
fras feared even of Iladad the Edomite, living then in Egypt. 
Thirdly, this is con&-nietl by the temper and disposition of 
■Cham, who was lewd, as appears by the scriptures ; therefore 
^ikely, both for his own idleness and pleasure, to have laid 
Kthe burden of government upon others; and upon jealousy, 
e C(>ni|mnioii uf uuworthiness, to have changed his lieute- 
s ofieu, Above all other proofs is the advancement of 
iJoBcph by Pharaoh. For Pharaoh said to Joseph, Only m 
WAe kitig'ji fhivne will I be above t/itc ,■ behold I hare set thee 
■jer all the luiid of Egypt. P William, archbishop of Tyre, 
who dourished about the year of our Lord one thousand 
^one hundred eighty, affirms, that the like or very same form 
Kof guvernnicnt by viceroys was in his tune practised in 
B£gypt, having there been in use, as he believed, ever since 
the time of Joseph. He plainly shews, that (he soldans of 
ypl were not lords of the country, however they have 
n so deemed ; but that they acknowledged and humbly 
H-rformed the duty of subjects unto the caliph ; wlio re- 
iding in a most magnificent palace in Cairo, did commit 
[he charge, not only of civil government, but the power of 
making war aud peace, with the whole office and authority 
royal into the soldan's hands. He that shall read in ^ Wil- 
li of Tyre the state of the caliph, or Mulene Elhadech, 
with the form of his court, shall plainly behold the image of 
ihe undent Pharaoh, ruling by a lieutenant, as great iu au- 
■thoricy as Joseph was, though far infeiior in wisdom. 

To think that many names of such regents or lieutenants 
' miliuuTjr.deBcll, mi-ro. I. 19. c. ■;. iB. ■9.elio. '• Lib, to. 10. 
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as Joseph was, have crept into the list of the Egyptian 
kings, were no strange ima^nation : for Joseph^s brethren 
called him, ' the many that is lord of the land, and the lord 
of the cou/ntry : besides, it is not unlikely that the viun- 
glorious Egyptian priests would as easily report him a king 
to posterity, as ignorant men and strangers deem him such, 
under whose hand all despatches of importance and royal 
mana^ng of the state had passed, whilst that the king him- 
self intending his quiet, had given his ofBce to another. 
How strangers have mistaken in this kind, the example al- 
ready cited of Joseph^s brethren doth sufficiently witness. 
The reports of priests do appear in Diodorus and Herodotus, 
each of whom, citing their relations as good authority, say; 
Diodorus, that Sesostris was the ninetieth king after Me- 
nas; Herodotus, that he was the 2&9A after Menas; which 
could not have been, if Menas had been Adam. There- 
fore we may well conclude, that the dynasties were not so 
many races of kings, but successions of regents, appointed 
by the kings of so many sundry lineages or sorts of men. 
Now by whatsoever means a dynasty or regency continued, 
whether in one family, as being made an hereditary office, 
or in one order of men, as held by faction ; sure it is, that it 
was the king'*s gift and free choice that gave the office. 
But the crown royal always passed by descent, and not by 
election ; which (beside consent of authors) the scriptures 
also prove. For whereas Joseph bought all the land of 
Egjrpt for Pharaoh, if the crown had passed by election, 
then should Pharaoh'*s children hereby either have been en- 
thralled amongst the rest of the people to the next succes- 
sor ; or, enjoying their father's land, though not his estate, 
have been more mighty than the kmg ; as landlords of all 
Egypt, and the king himself their tenant. Likewise we 
find in Exod. xii. that God smote thejirstiom ofPhara6h^ 
that was to sit on his throne : and in Isaiah it is said of 
Pharaoh, ^ I am the son of the ancient king. 

' Gen. xlii. 30. and 33. • Is*, xix. 1 1. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Cham, and hit ton Mizraim, or Ot'tru. 
THAT the succession of kings began and continued in 
I such wise as the table hath shewed from Cham to Chencres, 
t now it followeth to shew. Egypt is called in the scripture 
'tkf land of Hum. That this name is not given to il be- 
[ cause the posterity of Cham did reign there, but for that 
bimself did first plant it, wc may gather by many circum- 
stances. For I think it is nowhere found, that the countries 
I of Cush, Put, or Canaan, as well as Egypt, were called the 
I land of Ham. Further, it is found in " Diodonis Siculus, 
thai Osiris callcth himself the eldest son of Cham, saying, 
3ff At pattr Salumiui deorum omnium junior ; also, Sum 
Sahimi Jilius antiquior, germen ex ptdchro et generoso 
trtum; which must needs lie understood of Cham; for ibis 
Satumus Egyptius was Cham ; as it is said, that on the 
monument of Ninus was an inscription, wherein Cham was 
called SatUTDUS -Egyptius. Likewise the temple of Ham- 
mon, not far from Egypt, doth testify, that Ham resided 
I in those parts ; and St Jerome, in Qiuestionibus Hebraicis, 
I suth, that the Egyptians themselves did in his days call 
' their country Ham ; as in four several places in the Psalms 
I this country is called the land of Cham. And OrtcHua, 
. noting out of Plutarch in O^ride, that in the sacrifices of 
, the Egyptians this country of Egypt was called Chemia, 
J expounds it for Cliomia : Ut pulo, saiih he, a Chamo Noes 
l^lio; la wliich also he oddcth out of Isidore, ACgyptum us- 
T jM*r hodic 3igifpitonnn lingua Kam vocari ; *' That Egypt 
' unto this day, in the tongue of the Egyptians, is called 
J " Sam.'' For the beginning and continuance of Cham's 
[ reign, the same reasons may suffice to be alleged, wliicb I 
1 have already ^ven in proof of the time spent in the fifteen 
I finit dynasties : neither is it strange that the reign of Cham 
I should last so long bs 161 years, considering that Sem lived 
I 600 : Arphachshad and Shelah each above 400. But strange 
it had been, if one Saltis, created by Manctlio, hod in those 
' PmIdi luriii. ft. ev. j.i. 17. evi. ti. " Difid, Mf. I. i. 
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long-lived generations reigned there nineteen years, and with 
Baeon, Apachnas, Apochis, and others of the same brood, 
obscured the fame and glory of Osiris, Orus, and Sesostris. 
Reinecdus, in Histor. Julia, placeth Mizraim next, other- 
wise called Osiris, according to Diodorus, who saith he was 
the son of Hammon : Krentzhemius saith, that Mizraim 
and Osiris are words of near affinity and sound in the He* 
brew tongue. Howsoever it be, we know that Mizraim, the 
son of Cham, was lord of Egypt, and Reineccius, citing good 
authority in this case, affirmeth, that Egypt is now called by 
the naturals in their own language Mezre. Neither do I 
see cause of doubt whether O^ris were the same with Miz- 
raim. It is more necessary, and hard to shew manifestly, 
how long Mizraim or Osiris reigned. For whereas the 
year of his death is nowhere precisely set down, we must be 
fain to follow probabilities. That he is not vainly said by 
Annius'^s Berosus to have begun his reign at the birth of 
Abraham, when the dynasty of the Thebsei began, it «p- 
peareth, first, by the authority of Eusebius, who avoucbeth 
as much ; next by Diodorus, who saith, that he inhabited 
Thebes ; which habitation of Osiris there, that it might be 
cause of that dynasty, I can well believe; assenting 19 
far to Reineccius, who thinks the dynasties were named 
only according to the several seats of the kings. 

SECT. V. 

Of the time when Omu's reign ended; and that Jacob came into 

Egypt in the time of Orus the son of Osiris, 

THE death of Osiris, when it was, none can certainly 
alHrm. The only conjecture that I know is made thus. 
Lehabim the son of Mizraim, called Hercules Libyus, made 
war in Italy to revenge his father^s death on the associates 
of Typhon, in the 41st year of Baleus king of Assyria; be^ 
fore which year he had made many great wars in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Phrygia, Crete, Libya, and Spain ; and having 
ended his Egyptian wars, left the kingdom to Orus. Thus 
far Berosus, or authors following Berosus. That Orus, last 
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of all the gods, (aa ihey were styled,) held the kingdom of 
Ins, 'Diodorus Siculus plainly saith, and Plutarch as 
luch ; lo which all old histories agree. Kreiitzhemiua here- 
,ltpon infers, that ^x years may be allowed to tlie wars 
'Which Hercules made in so many countries, after the Egyp- 
tian wars were ended ; so should the death of Osiris have 
ibeen the 34th of Baleus, whon himself had reigned 297 
jrears. I tliink that Krentzhemius was a greater scholar 
than soldier : for suri'ly in those days, when commerce was 
not such as now, hut all navigation made by coasting, a far 
Ioiij;(er time would have l>ecn required (o the sntxluing of 
to many countries. An allowance of more time, though it 
would alter his compuEatiun, yet would it well agree with 
fats intent; which was, doubtless, to find ihc truth. If, ac- 
cording to his account, the death of Osiris had been llie 
34th of Baleus, then must Israel have come into Egypt but 
wren years before the death of Osiris, and have lived there 
in the reign of Typhon : a thing not easily believed. For 
it was the satne king who advanced Joseph, bade him send 
[for his father, and gave him leave to go into Canaan to the 
perfcwmance of his father's funeral ; as may easily he ga- 
diered out of the book of Genesis, Whereas therefore the 
rragn of Oniric cannot be extended by any possible allow- 
in account of times, beyond the seventh year of Israel's 
ling into Egypt ; we must needs cut off twenty-three 
from that number, which Krentzhemius conjectures 
reign to have continued ; namely, seven which he should 
lived after Jacob's cttming into Egypt ; nine in which 
Joseph had there flourished ere his father's coming; and 
Iwher seven in which Typhon and Hercules had reigned 
|*fter the death of Osiris, yet before Joseph's advancement. 

Neither will this disagree with the time of Hercules Li- 
byus's wars. Fw the war which Hercules made in Italy 

•aid to have endured ten years ; after which proportion 

may well ^ve, not only six years, as KrcniKhemius doth, 

ibut tweoty-three more, to so many wars in so many and so 
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fer distant countries, as are named before; yea, by this 
I proportion we may attribute unto Orus the thirteen years 
which passed between the time of Joseph''3 being sold into 
Egypt, unto his advancement; considering that Putiphar, 
who bought him, and whose dauglitcr he may seem to have 
married, continued ail that while chief stewai-d unto Pha- 
raoh ; a thing not likely to have been, if so violent altera- 
tions had happened the whilst in Egypt, as the tyrannous 
usurpation of Typhon must needs have brought in. If 
citing some fragment of a lost old author, I should confi- 
dently say, that Putiphar, for his faithfulness to Orus, the 
son of Osiris, was by him in the beginning of his reigu made 
his chief steward ; at which time buying Joseph, and find- 
ing him a just man, and one under whose hand all things 
did prosper, he rather committed his estate itito Joseph's 
hands, than unto any iif his Egyptian followers, (many of 
whom he had found either falsehearted, or weak and un- 
lucky in the troublesome days of Typhon,) I know not 
what could be objected against this. Perhaps I might pro- 
ceed further, and say, that when the saying of Joseph 
pleased Pharaoh, and all his servants ; then Putiphar, priest 
of On, being chief officer to Pharaoh, did acknowledge in 
Joseph the ancient graces of God, and his injurious impri- 
eonment, whereupon he gave him his daughter to wife; and 
being old, resigned his office of chief steward unto him; who 
afterwards, in regard of Putiphar, did favour the priests, 
when he bought the lands of all other Egyptians. Tliis 
might appear to some a tale not unlike to the frinrly book 
of Asenath, Putiphar's daughter ; but unto such as conuder 
that God works usually by means, and that Putiphar was 
the steward of that king under whom Jacob died ; it would 
seem a matter not improbable, had it an author of sufficient 
credit to avouch it, Concerning the wars of Hercules, in 
which by this reckoning he should have spent forty-two 
years after he left Egypt, ere he began in Italy, it is a cir- 
cumstance which (the length of his Italian wars considered, 
and his former enterprises and achievements projMirtioned 
to ihem) dotli not make against us, but for us ; or if it were 
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US, yel coiikl it not s*i weaken our suppoBition, as 
tfac§e probabilities collected out uf tlie undUputable truth of 
scripture do confirm it. Nevertheless I freely grant, that 
all these proofs are no other than such as may be gathered 
[t of auihors not well agreeing, nor to be reconciled in 
obaciirity, otherwise than by likelihoods, answerable 
the holy text. 

SECT. VI. 

Of Typkon, Uercttlei ^gyptiut, Orut, and the tiBO Sesottrei, suc- 
€etiiwelif reigning after Mitraim ; nnii of dineri etron about ike 
. former SaostrU. 

I CONCERNING the reign of Typhon and of Hercules, 
I 6nd none that precisely doth define how long either of 
a continued. Daniel Angclocrator giveth tliree years to 
!yphon, omitting Hercules. But he is so peremptory with- 
t proof, as if his own word were sufficient authority in 
ny points very questionable ; alleging no witness, but 
were saying, teslc meipso: yet herein we may think 
[> to speak probably, forasmuch as the learned Krentzhe- 
BUB affimieth, that Hercules did very soon undertake bis 
tJier's revenge, and was not long in performing it; and 
t leaving Kgypl to his brother, lie followed other wars, 
I the same quarrel, us hath been shewed before. True it 
^ that I cannot collect (aa Krentzhemiiis doth) out of Be- 
I that Hercules reigned after Typhon ; yet seeing 
mtinus, a follower of Berosus, hath it so, I will also be- 
That in the reign of Typhon and Hercules seven 
s were s]>ent, howsoever divided between them, I gather 
out of Krenlzhcmius only, who placeth the beginning of 
Oruii seven years after llic death of Osiris ; forgetting to set 
down iiis reasons, which, in a matter so probable, I think 
he wanted not. Now whereas he alloweth ninety years of 
the ei^ileenth dynasty to Osiris, Typhon, Hercules, and 
Onisi it seems that the reign of Onis lasted 115 years. 
t tlie death of Orus lo the departure of Israel out of 
[ypt, there passed liiS years by our account; who (ac- 
!ding to Bcroaldus and others) th'mk that Abraham was 
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born in the 180th year of Terah, and thereupon reckon 
thus. From the end of the flood to the birth of Abra- 
ham 862 

„ , . , f vocation of Abraham 76 

From that tune to the-{ , _^ ^ ^i? ^ A€»i\ 

(departure out of Egypt 480 



Total, 867 
which sum divers other ways may be collected. Since there- 
fore to the departure out of Egypt there do remain (as is 
aforesaid) only 122 years from the death of Orus; we are 
now to consider how many of them are to be allowed unto 
Sesostris, or Sesonchosis, who is placed next unto Ohis, by 
authority of the Scholiastes Apollonii, not without good 
probability. For this great king or conqueror is by many 
histories recorded to have overrun a great part of Aria ; to 
have built a fleet of ships on the Red sea ; and so to have 
entered into India; likewise with another fleet on the mid- 
dle-torth seas to have passed into Europe, and subdued 
many nations. This is he (as Reineccius judgeth) whom 
Justin, erring in account of his time, calleth Vexoris ; for 
Justin placeth Vexoris in ages before Ninus; whereby it 
would follow that Sesostris, if he were Vexoris, was more 
ancient than was Osiris, (otherwise Mizraim,) a thing alto- 
gether unlikely. Certain it is, that after the departure of 
Israel out of Egypt, no one Pharaoh came into the land of 
Canaan (which lieth in the way from Egypt into Aoa) 
till the father-in-law of Solomon, Pharaoh Vaphrcs, took 
Gerar, and gave it to his daughter ; after which time 
Sesac oppressed Rehoboam, and Necho sought passage 
through the land of Israel, when he made his expedition 
against the Chaldeans. Of king Vaphres and Necho it is 
out of question, that neither of them was the great king 
Sesostris. Of Sesac it is doubted by some, forasmuch as he 
came into JudsM with a great army. Reinecdus propound- 
ing the doubt, leaveth it undecided ; unless it be suffident 
proof of his own opinion, that he himself placeth Sesostris 
next to Orus, following the Scholiastes Apollonii. But 




further answer may I>e made to Bhew that lliey were not 
one. For as Justin witnessetli, Scsostris, ollierwise Vexo- 
ris, made war on people far removed, abstaining from bis 
neighbours. Sesac came up purposely against Jerusalem. 
SesoBlris, as Diodorus witnesseth, had hut 24,000 horse; 
Seaac had 60,000 ; Sesostris had 8020 chariots, Sesac but 
jtOO. Sesostris made his expedition for no private purpose. 
Hit to get a great name ; Sesac, as most agree, had no otlier 
Hirpose than to succour Jeroboam, and give bim counte- 
nice in his new reign, whom he had favoured even agiunst 
therefore Sesostris must needs have reigned 
■rbilst Israel abode in Egypt. 

Whereas Krentzhemius collecteth out of Herodotus and 
diodorus, that one Menas, or Meiiis, was next to Orus; be- 
nise those historians affirm, that he reigned next after the 
gods, it moveth me nothing. For Osiris did succeed those 
fifteen gods ; namely, the twelve greater and three lesser, 
himself also (as the learned Rcineccius noteth) b^ng called 
Menas : which name, as also Minieus and Menis, were 
titles of dignity, though mistaken by some as proper names. 
Krentzhemius doth very probably gather, that Menas was 
Mercuritis Tcr-ma\inius; the Hebrew word ineni signify- 
ing an arithmetician ; which name, Ter~maximus, might well 
be attributed to Osiris, who was a great conqueror, philo- 
sopher, and benefactor to mankind, by giving good laws, 
and teaching profitable arts. In prowess and great under- 
Uikings Sesostris was no wit inferior to Osiris. For he sought 
ictory, not for gain, but for honour only ; and being well 
nicnted that many nations had acknowledged his power, 
iubmilted themselves to his will and royal disposition, 
pving them in a manner to (heir liberty, returned into 
lypU Soon upon his return he was endangered by a great 
, the house in which he was being by his own bro- 
Uier purposely fired ; which nevertheless he is said lo have 
escaped, and to have reigned in all thirty-three years ; after 
which time be chose rather to die than to live, because he 
ktl blind. Both Herodotus and Diodorus affirm, that Se- 
mtris left a son, whose name was Pheron, or Pherones, 

[ R.M.KCH, HIST. WOULD. VOI,. II. C 
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who afterwards took the name of Sesostris, but was no- 
thing like to his father in glory, for he shortly fell blind. 
The cause of his blindness Herodotus attributes to his as- 
saulting the river Nilus with a javelin; which tale Diodorus 
having likewise heard, yet reports as a fable, saying, that 
perhaps he took the disease naturally from his father. 
How long this man reigned it is no where expressed ; yet 
forasmuch as Orus the second, (otherwise Busiris,) who 
succeeded him, began fourteen years after that this Sesos- 
tris had been king, it must needs be that this reigned four- 
teen years at least. That Busiris began not until these 
fourteen years at least were expired, the very account of 
time, from the first of Busiris to the departure of Israel out 
of £g3rpt, plainly shews, being almost generally agreed 
upon to have been seventy-five years. That none came 
between Sesostris the second and Busiris, or Orus the se- 
cond, it stands only upon probabilities; which are these. 
After Sesostris had reigned somewhile, he fell blind ; after 
certain years he recovered his sight, as is said ; which may 
have been true, but is more like to have been a fable ; surely 
the manner of his recovery, as it is set down, is very fabu- 
lous ; namely, that by looking upon a woman, or washing 
his eyes with her water, who had only known her own hus- 
band, he got his sight again. As the time of his reign, be- 
fore his blindness, and when he was well again, (if ever he 
were,) may have taken up a good part of fourteen years; 
so his works, which were great, do much more strongly 
argue, that his reign was not very short. His works are 
largely set down by Herodotus and Diodorus; a part of 
which may seem to have been the finishing of that which 
his father had begun, about the channels and sluices of Ni- 
lus; whom I think he rather frighted (as his father had 
done) with spades and shovels, than with darts and jave- 
lins ; and by his diligent oversight of that work, was like 
enough to lose both his eyesight and his people^s love, 
whom his father had very busily employed in exces^ve la- 
bour about it. 
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SECT. VII. 
Ixjirtf thejirtt opftrfuar of the Iiraelttesi and of hit suceesior, 
ijueea ThenaulU, that took up Motes out of the water. 
WAfm herein (if I may presume to conjot-ture) Biisiris, 
a afterwards king, is like to have dealt with him as 
roboQDt did with the son of Soiomon. For that Rusiris 
Ifiimself was much addicted to magnificent works, it well ap- 
peared by the drudgery wherewith he wearied the children 
of Israel in his huildings ; if therefore he were employed by 
the great Sesostris, as Jeroboam was by Solomon, in the 
overaght of tliose businesses, he had good opportunity to 
work his greatness with the king by industry; and after- 
Hards witli the |>eop[e, by incensing them against their new 
king, as Jerolxtam did. For what the multitude will en- 
dun.' at one prince's hands, they will not at another's ; un- 
less he have eitlier an equal spirit or a surer foundation. 
If moreover he sought to derive all the pain and labour of 
public works from the Egyptians to the Israelites, he 
surely did that which to his own people was very plausible, 
who (as appears in Exodus i.) were nothing slack in ful- 
fitling the king's cruelty. Now that Orua the second, or 
Busiris, was the king that first oppressed Israel, and made 
the edict of dnwning the Hebrew children, which, saith Ce- 
drenuB, lasted ten months ; it is a common opinion of many 
1 and most learned writers, who also think that here- 
1 grew the fable of Busiris sacrificing strangers. It is 
) a comthon interpretation of that place, Exodus i. that 
B king, who knew not Joseph, was a king of a new family. 
bit Busiris was of a new family, Reineccius doth shew; 
) kI(o thinks him author of the bloody edict. Nevertlie- 
Btnic it is, that Busiris, according tn all men's computa- 
I, began his reign five years after the birth of Moses ; 
Ibrc whoae birth it is most manifest that the law was made, 
1 much more, that the persecution began ; which Bunting 
nks to have lasted eiglity-seven years, ere the departure 
t of Egypt. Let us therefore consider, besides the blind- 
B of SeKwtris the second, how great the power of the re- 
vicerovs in Egvpl was, and how great confidence 
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the kings did put in them ; seeing Joseph ruled with such 
full power, that he bought all Egypt, and all the Egyptians 
for bread, giving at the same time the best of the land to 
his own father and brethren, for nothing ; seeing also that 
when the J^gyptians cried out upon Pharaoh for breads 
Pharaoh said to all the Egyptians, Go to Joseph; whai he 
saith to youj do ye. If to a stranger bom, lately fetched 
out of prison, a king well able to have governed himself 
would give such trust and sovereign authority, it is not 
unlikely that a blind prince should do it to a man of especial 
reputation. For Grod often prospers, not only the good, 
(such as Joseph was,) but wicked men also, as his instru- 
ments against the day of wrath. Therefore perhaps the 
king did (as many have done) re«gn his kingdom to him^ 
though his reign was not accounted to have begun till the 
death of Sesostris. But whether Busiris did usurp the 
kingdom, or protection of the land, by violence ; or whether 
the blind king resigned it, keeping the title ; or whether 
Busiris were only r^;ent whilst the king lived, and after- 
wards (as is acknowledged by all) king himself; it mi^t 
well be said that Pharaoh'^s daughter took up Moses, and 
that Pharaoh vexed Israel; seeing he both at that time was 
king in effect, and shortly after king in deed and title both. 
It were not absurd for us to say, that the blind king, Se- 
sostris the second, oppressed Israel ; but forasmuch as it 
may seem that the wicked tyrant shewed his evil nature 
even when he first arose, I think it more likely, that Bu- 
siris did it, using at first the power of a king, and shortly 
after the style. Thus of the 122 years which passed be- 
tween the beginning of Sesostris^s reign and the departure 
of Israel out of Egypt, forty-seven being spent ; the se- 
venty-five which remain are to be accounted to Busiris, or 
Orus the second, and his children. Busiris himself reigned 
thirty years, according to Eusebius ; whom very many ju- 
dicious authors herein approve. After him his daughter, 
who took Moses out of the water, is said, by all that I have 
read, to have reigned twelve years ; her name was Tber- 
mutis Phareis, or Muthis, according to Cedrenus; Euselnus 




calls her Acencris ; and oul of Arlabaiius's history, Meria ; 
Joaephus calls her both Acenchere aad Thermuus. Epi- 
phanius in Panario saith, that she was honoured afterwards 
of the Egyptians by the name of Therniutis, the daughter 
of Amenoph, the son of Pharaoh. Of this last title ques- 
tion might be made, and much spoken ; for the scriptures 
call her not Pharaoh's son's daughter, but Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter. Anienophis indeed is placed next before Busiris, or 
Orus the second, by Eusebius and others; but whether he 
were a king, or only a regent, I cannot conjecture. For 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and the ancient historians, name the 
•on of Sesostris, Pheron. Perhaps his name was Pharaoh 
Amenuphis; and his daughter by the Egyptians called ra- 
ther the niece or grandchild, than the daughter of Pharaoh, 
because of the glory of Sesostris, and the disreputation rf 
his son. If so, and if that Busiris, or Orus the second, mar- 
rying her, pretended any title by her, then is our conjecture 
strengthened, and then was she both daughter, grandchild, 
and wife unto Pharaoh ; and surviving him, queen of the 
land twelve years. But if she were the daughter of Orus the 
second, and sister of Athoris, or Rathoris, as many think, 
to whose conjecture 1 will not oppose mine, then may it 
aeem, that either her brethren were degenerate, or too young 
to rule, when her father died. 

SECT. VIXI. 
Of the Iwo brethren of queen Thermuta 
tinder tehom Motet teat born ; and who 
Iht Red tea. 

SHE had two brethren ; the one was Rathoris, or Atho- 
ris, who succeeded her; the other Telegonus, who is only 
named by Eusebius; but his lineage and offspring described 
by Reineccius. Rathoris, after his sister's death, reigned 
nine years; after whom Chencres, thought to be his son, 
1 ten, and then perished in the Red sea. During the 
t of Chencres, Eusebius xaith, that Telegonus begat 
^hus upon lo, of which history elsewhere he reportetli 
After the death of Chencres, (whom some call 
k3 



and what king if wat 
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Acencheres; but all or most do style Qioiiaxou ft fighter 
against Grod,) Acherres reigned eight years, and then Cher- 
res fifteen. This descent seems from father to son. In the 
eleventh year of Cherres it is said by Eusebius, that Epa- 
phus reigning in the lower part of Egypt built Memphis. 
This is an argument of that which otherwise was not un- 
likely, viz. that Egypt was greatly brought out of order by 
the plagues which God had laid upon it, and the destruc- 
tion of her king and army in the Red sea ; else could it not 
have had two reigning in it at once ; the latter of whom, or 
his posteiity, seems to have taken all from Cherres the 
grandchild of Chencres. For whereas Armais is said to 
have reigned four years after Cherres, and Armesis one after 
Armais, these two kings are by Eusebius and others ac- 
counted as one, and his reign said to have been five years. 
His name is called Armeus, otherwise Danaus, and his pe- 
digree thus described by Reineccius in Historia Julia. 

Telegonus. 
Epaphus. 
Libya, who had 
Agenor, Belus, and Busiris. 

iEgyptus, or Ramesses, who Danaus, or Armeus, expeir 
gave name to the coun- led by his brother M- 
try, having expelled his gyptus, after he had reign- 
brother Danaus, reigned ed five years, became king 
and begat Lynceus, mar- of Argos in Greece ; was 
ried to Hypcrmnestra. father to Hypermnestnu 

How it might come to pass that the nephews. Sons of 
Epaphus, should have occupied the kingdom after Cherres, 
it is hard to say ; considering that Epaphus himself is re- 
ported by Eusebius to have been bom in the time of Chen- 
cres. But forasmuch as the history of Epaphus^s birth is 
diversely related by Eusebius, it may suffice that Belus, the 
father of Danaus and Mgyptus^ otherwise called Armeus 
and Ramesses, was equally distant from Busiris, or Oru6 
the second, with Cherres the grandchild of Chencres. And 
that the posterity of Telegonus did marry very young, it 
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appeare by the history of these two bretliren, Danaua and 
jEgyptua ; of whom the former had 6fty daughters, the 
Utter fifty sons; perliaps, or rather questionless, by divera 
women ; yel surely they began to beget children in their 
first youth : howsoever it were, the general consent of 
writers is, that Arineiis, or Danaus, did sutKet-d Cherres j 
fmd according to Kiisebius, and good anthurs approving 
hhn, reigned five years. RaTiie.ises followed, who reigned 
iJtty-eight years. This Ramesses, or jEgyptus, is that Ar- 
u:ii, or Ariaescsuiiamus, under whom, in the 
of Mercator, and of Diinting that follows Mercator, 
Moses *-as bom ; and the cruel edict made of drowning the 
Hebrew children. The length of his reign seems to me the 
chief, if not the <mly ground of Mercalor's opinion. For 
'hereas the Lord said to Moses, Go, return to Egi/pt:Jbr 
are all dead which went about to kill thee, £xod. iv. 19^ 
Mercator hereupon conceives, that it was one and the same 
king under whom Moses was bom, and under whom he 
fllew the Egyptian at tlie fortieth year of his age, and fled 
into the wilderness, and there abode for fear; all which cir- 
cumstances could agree with none but this Harnesses, who 
rdgned so long ; wherefore, desirous rather to hold a true 
paradox than a common error, he placeth one Allsfrogmu- 
tho&js (whose name k found in the list of Egyptian kings, 
but the time uncertain wlierein he reigrmi) in an age 112 
113 years more ancient than others left him in ; and so 
itiouing the catalogue of his successors from Themosis 
horn Eusebius calls Amasis) downwards, with no otlier 
variation of the length of each man's reign, tlian is the dif- 
ference between Manctho and Eusebius, he finds Moses 
boro under Armesesmiamum, and Israel delivered in the 
his sou Amenophis. The very name of Alisfrag- 
s seems to him, with little alteration, to sound like 
itates, of which name one was thought to have flou- 
lUier as n king or a wise man about the time of 
'or, suiili he, from Alisfragmuthosis to Phragniutho- 
iuthosis,Pliaretasis,or Pliaratates, the change is not 
r. Mtrcaior was a man ofcxeellent learning and industry. 
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and one to whom the world is bound for his many notable 
works ; yet my assent herein is withheld from him, by these 
reasons. First, I see all other writers agree, that Chencres 
was the king who was drowned in the Red sea. Secondly, 
The place, Exod. iv. aU are dead, &c. may better be under- 
stood of Busiris and all his children, than of one king alone. 
Thirdly, St. Cyril, in his first book against Julian the apo- 
state saith, that Dardanus built Dardania, when Moses was 
ISO years old, Ramesses, which was this Armesesmiamum, 
being then king of Egypt. After Ramesses, Amenophis 
reigned nineteen years, who is thought by Mercator, and 
peremptorily by Bunting pronounced, to be the king that 
perished in the Red sea; of which our opinion bdng al- 
ready laid open, I think it most expedient to refer the kings 
ensuing to their own times, (which a chronological table 
shall lay open,) and here to speak of that great deliverance 
of Israel out of Egypt ; which, for many great considera- 
tions depending thereupon, we may not lightly overpass. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the delivery of Israel out of Egypt. 

SECT. I. 

0/ the time of Moses's b'arth, and how long the Israelites were op^ 

pressed in Egypt. 

X RUE it is that the history itself is generally and well 
known ; yet concerning the time of Moseses birth, who waa 
the excellent and famous instrument of this and other great 
works of the Highest, the different opinions are very near 
as many as the men that have written of that argument. 

Lud. Vives, in his Annotations upon St. Augustine, dt- 
eth many of their conjectures; as that of Porphyry out 
of Sanchoniato, that Moses lived in the time of Semira- 
mis ; but if he meant the first Semiramis, it was but a fond 
conceit ; for besides that the same is contrary to all stories 
divine and human ; while that Semiramis lived, she com- 
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nuuided Syria, and all the parts thereof absolutely ; neither 
were tbe Ammonites, or Moabitcs, or EdomiteB, while she 
ruled, in reruni ntittira. 

A second opinion lie remembereth of Appion, taken from 

Ftolemy, a priest of Meiides, who saith, that Moses was 

hile Inachus ruled the Argives, and Ame^s in 

The tliird opinion is taken out of Polemon, in his Greek 
history, the Urat book ; that Moses was bom while Apis the 
third king ruk'd Argos. 

A fourth is borrowed from TatianuR Assyrius, who, 
though he cites some authorities thai Moses lived after the 
Trojan war, is himself of opinion, that Moses was far more 
ancient, pn>ving it by many arguments. 

Fifthly, he setteth down the testimony of Numenius the 
lilosopher, whu took Musa^us and Moses to be one ; con- 
firming the same out of Artapanus, who confesseth tliat 
Moses was called Musa^us by the Grecians; and who fur- 
ther delivereth, that he was adopted by Chenephis, or Ther- 
mutis, the daughter of Egypt ; the same which Eupolemus 
calleth Meris, others (as Rabanus Maiirua) Thermothes. 
^EuMebius also alfirmeth, that Eupolemus, in his first book 
De bono, Moacg vir Deo conjunctissimun, is called Miiseeus 
Uidtearum. Eusehius, in his Chronology, finds that Moses 
bom while Amenophis ruled Egypt. The andent Ma- 
nethon calls that Pharaoh, which lived at Moses's birth, 
Thumoflis, or Thmosis ; the same perchance which Appion 
the grammarian will have to be Amosis, and elsewhere 
Aoienophis, the father of Sethosis; to whom Lysimachus 
end Cornelius Tacitus give the name of Boccboris. To me 
it seems most probable, that while Sapbrus, called also 
lenis, or Ipherius, governed Assyria, Orthopolis Sicy- 
tid Criasus the Argives, that then (Sesostris the 
ruling in Egypt) Moses was bom. For if we be- 
. Augustine, it was about the end of Cecrops's time 
,t Moses led Israel nut of Egypt : 'Eduxit Moset ex 
^ypto populum Dei iiovUsimo tempore Cecropia Jlkeni- 
eaicb. dc Pncp, Ersiig. 1. j. c. 3. 'Aug. I. 18. c. n. dp Civil. Dd. 
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ensiwm regis; ^^ Moses,'*^ saith he, <^ led the people of Grod 
*^ out of Egypt about the end of Cecrops^s time, king of 
^^ the Athenians.*^ In this sort therefore is the time of 
Moseses birth, and of his departure out of Egypt, best 
proved. St. Augustine affirms, (as before remembered,) that 
Moses was bom, Saphrus governing Assjrria ; and that he 
left Egypt about the end of Cecrops^s time. Now Saphrus 
ruled twenty years, his successor Mamelus thirty years, 
Sparetus after him forty years ; in whose fourth year Ce- 
crops began to govern in Attica ; Ascatades followed Spare- 
tus, and held the empire forty-one ; so as Moses bdng born 
while Saphrus ruled Assyria, Orthopolis Sicyonia, and 
Criasus Argos, (for these three kings lived at once at his 
birth, saith St. Augustine, as Cecrops did when he departed 
Egypt,) it will follow that the birth of Moses was in the 
mneteenth year of the Assyrian Saphrus ; for take one year 
remaining of twenty, (for so long Saphrus reigned,) to 
which add the thirty years of Mamelus, and the forty years 
of Sparetus, these make seventy-one, with which there were 
wasted three years of Cecrops^s fifty years ; then take nine 
years out of the reign of Ascatades, who was Sparetus^s 
successor, those nine years added to seventy-one make 
eighty, at which age Moses left Egypt ; and add these nine 
years to the three years of Cecrops formerly spent, there 
will remain but four years of Cecrops^s fifty ; and so it fall- 
eth right with St. Augustine^s words, affirming that towards 
the end of Cecrops^s time, Moses led the people of Israel 
out of Egypt. 

Now the time in which the Hebrews were oppressed in 
Egypt, seemeth to have had be^nning some eight or nine 
years before the birth of Moses, and fifty-four years, or 
rather more, after Joseph ; between whose death and the 
birth of Moses there were consumed sixty-four years; some 
of which time, and eighty years after, they lived in great 
servitude and misery. For as it is written in Exodus i. 
They set taskmasters over theniy to keep them under wUh 
burdens; and they built the cities ^ Pithom and RaaimseSy &c. 
And by cruelty they caused the children of Israel to serve; 
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and made them Kcary of their lives, by sore labour in clay 
and brick, and in ali work of iliejield, with aU manner o/' 
bondage. All whieli, laid upwn them by a mastering power 
aod a strong hand, ihej- endured to the time bv the wisdom 

_ tS God appointed ; even from fifty-four years, or not much 
pnore, after the death of Joseph, who left the world when it 
1 lasted 2370 years, to the eightieth year of Moaee, and 

B-iiiitil he wrought his miracles in the field of Zoan, which he 
perfumed in the world's age 2514 towards the end thereof, 
according to Codoraan, or after our account 2513. And 
because those things which we deliver of Egypt may the 
better be understood, I think it necessary to speak a few 
words of t]je principal places tlicrein named in this dis- 

■ course. 



•s c'ltiei and plac\ 



SECT, 
in Egypt 1 



II. 



miiaiud in thu slory, or eltt- 
inhere in the scripture. 
THIS city, which the Hebrews call »Zaen. was built 
*v€n years after Hebron. Ezekiel callcth it Taphnes, 
md so doth Jeremy; the Septungint, Tanis ; Josephus, 
Protudis, after the name of an Egyptian queen ; Antonius 
Igjves it the name of Thanls ; Hegenippusj Thanina ; and 
William Tyrius, Tapius. It adjoineth to the land of Go- 
in, and is the same wherein Jeremy the prophet was stoned 
to death for preaching against the Egyptian and Jewish 
idolatry. 

Zoan, or Taphnes, was in Moses's time the metropolis of 
the lower Egypt, in which their Pharaohs then commonly 
resided ; and not unlikely to be the same city where Abra- 
ham in his time found him. But Eu.sebius out of Artapa- 
nus aflirmeth, that Abraham read astronomy in Helio- 
polis, or On, to Phareiates king of Egypt. Alexander Po- 
lybiator out of Eupolemus hath it otherwise, saying, that 
tham instructed the Egyptian priests, and not the king; 
Ktth which authorities ''Eusebius citctli. The Septna^t 
I. Eiekicl ixx. Jer, *■ Eiineb. de Pnrp. E\nug. I, ij, e. 4. 
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and the Vulgar edition, for Zoan write Heliopolis; Psgni- 
nus, Vatablus, Junius, and our English, call it On; and 
Ptolemy, Oiiium. There are two cities of that name, Uie 
one on the frontier of the lower Egypt, towards the south; 
the other somewhat lower, on the easternmost branch of 
Nilus, falling into the sea at Petusium. And it may be, 
that Heliopolis to the fiouth of the river Trajan, was the 
same which Vatablus and our English call Aven. Of the 
latter it is that the scriptures take certain knowledge; the 
same which Pomponius Mela and Pliny call Sotis oppidum ; 
Tyrius, in the Holy War, Malljec; the Arabians, fiahal- 
belh ; and Simeon Sethi, Pons Solis. Of this Heliopolis, or 
On, was Putiphar, priest or prince, whose daughter Joseph 
married. In the territory adjoining, Jacob inhabited while 
he lived in Egj-pt. In the confines of this city, Onias, the 
high priest of the Jews, built a temple, dedicated to the 
eternal God ; not much inferior to that of Jerusalem, 
(Ptolemy Philopater then governing in Egypt,} which stood 
to the lime of Vespaaan, 33S years after the foundation by 
Onias, whom Josephus falsely reporteth herein to have ful- 
filled a prophecy of Isaiah, cap, 1 9- /" die ilia eril allare Da- 
mini in medio IcrrtB j^gypti ; " In that day shall the altar 
" of the Lord be in the midsl of the land of Egypt." Antio- 
chus Epiphanea at that time of the building ryrannizing 
over the Jews, gave the occasion for the erecting of tbia 
temple in Egypt. Lastly, there it was that our Saviour 
Christ Jesus remained, while Joseph and the Virgin Mary 
feared the violence of Herod ; near which, saith Brochard, 
the fountain is still found, called Jeava well, whose streams 
do afterward water the gardens of Balsamum, no where 
else found in Egypt. And hereof see more in Brochard, in 
his descriplion of Egypt. 

There is also the city of Noph, remembered by = Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, the same which Hosea the prophet calleth 
Moph ; which latter name it took from a mountain ad- 
joining so called, which mountain '^ Herodotus remember- 
cth. And this is that great city which was called Mem- 
' lu. xht. .u. £Mk. uiiv. Howa it. 6. ' LJl. i. 




phis, aiid so the Septuagint write it. It is known to the 
Arabians by the name of Mazar. The Chaldeans name it 
Alchabyr ; and Tudalensis, Mizraim. 

Pelusium, which Vatablus, Pagnin, Junius, and our 
English write Sin, the Septuagint call Saig, and Monta- 
Jius Lebna; is not the same with Dainiata, as = Gul. Ty- 
lius witnesseth. In the time of Baldwin III. Pelusium 
was called Belbeis : Bcibeia, saith Tyrius, qu<p olim dicta 
tat Peluaium ; " Bcibeia, that in limes past was called Pe- 
" lu^um." 

The city of No, the f Septuagint call Diospolis; of which 
name there are two or three in Egypt. Jerome converts it 
Alexandria, by anticipation, because it was bo called in the 
future. 

Bubastus (for so Jerome and Zeigler write it) is the 
game which the 5 Hebrews call Pibeseth. 

To make the story the more perceivable, I have added a 
description of the land of Gosen, in H'hich the Israelites itv- 
habited, with those cities and places so often remembered in 
the scripture ; as of Tnphnes or Zoan, Heliopolis or Beth- 
semes, BaJsephon, Suecoth, and the rest; together with 
MoHes's passage through the deserts of Arabia the Stony. 
For all story, without the knowledge of the places wherein 
the actions were performed, as it wanieth a great part of 
tile pleasure, so it no way enricheth the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the reader ; neither doth any thing serve to 
retain what we read in our memories, bo well as these pic- 
tures and descriptions do. In which respect I am driven to 
digress in many places, and to interpose some such dis. 
course, otherwise seeming impertinent, taking for my au- 
thority, after many others more ancient, that great learned 
man Arias Monianus ; who, in his preface to the story of 
the Holy Land, hath these words : SI enim absque locorum 
observatione res geata narrenlur, aut sine topographia 
cogni^one hiatoria tegantur, adeo amf'tiaa atque pertur. 

• O. Tyr.l. JO. c. 17. lib. J.c. 5. ' E»ek. xii. 17. 
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baia erunt omniaf ut ex its nihil fion obscurum, nihil non 
dyjicUe did possit ; " If narration,^ suth he, ^^ be made of 
^^ those things which are performed, without the observa- 
^^ tion of the places wherein they were done, or if histories 
^^ be read without topographical knowledge, all things will 
appear so intricate and confused, as we shall thereby un- 
derstand nothing but obscurely, nor draw tbenoe any 
knowledge but with the greatest di£Sculty.^ 
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SECT. 111. 

Of the cruelty against the Israelites* young chUdren in Egypt ^ and 

of Moseses preservation and education. 

BUT to return to the story itself. It appeareth that 
notwithstanding the labour and slavery which the Israelites 
endured, yet they decreased not in numbers ; insomuch as 
Pharaoh considering the danger of discontented poverty, 
and the able bodies of an oppressed inultitude, how perilous 
they might be to his estate, by suggestion of the Devil re- 
solved to slaughter all the male children of the Hebrews, as 
aooa as they should be b(H*n. To which end he sent for 
Sephora and Thura, women the most famous and expert 
amongst them ; qum prtBeranty saith Comestor, multihidim 
obstdricum : " who had command given them over all mid- 
** wives ;^ by whom, as it seemeth, he gave order to all the 
rest for the execution of his edict. For to have called all 
the midwives of Egypt together, had been a strange parlia^ 
ment. Now whether these two before named were of the 
Hebrews or of the Eg3rptians, it is diversely disputed. 
St Augustine calls them Hebrews, because it is written, 
Exod. i. 15. The hing of Egypt commanded the midxeives 
of the Hebrew women, &c. But ^ Josephus, Abulensis, 
and Pererius believe them to be Egyptians. Whosoever 
they were, when it plea-sed God to frustrate the execution 
of that secret murder, to the end the world might witness 
both the wickedness of the Egyptians, and the just cause, 
thereby made manifest, of his future indignation and re- 

^ Joseph. Ant. 1. 2. c. 5. Abul. ct Pcrer. in Exod. 
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ige; Pharaoh, finding liiose women filled with piety and 
the fear of God, commanded others of his people to c\ccute 
his former inU-nt ; and publicly, or howsoever, lo destroy ■ 
all the male Hebrtw children born witliin his dominions. 

Now besides the doubts which Pharaoh had of the multi- 
tudoa of tlie Hebrews, the greatest part of whom he might 
have assured, by oiFording ihcin the justice which every 
king uwcth to his vassals, and die rest he might have em- 
ployed or sent away at his pleasure, ■ Josephus giveth on- 
odier cause of his rage against them ; namely, that it was 
prophetically delivered him by an Egyptian priest, that 
among the Hebrews there should be born a child, who, 
iwing to man's estate, should become a plague and terror 
his whole nation. To prevent which, (and presuming 
it he could resist the ordinance of God by a mean cod- 
tpary to the laws of heaven and of nature,) he stretched out 
his bloody and merciless hand to the execution of his former 
intent. The same prevention Herod long after practised, 
when fearing the spiritual kingdom of Christ, as if it should 
have been temporal, he caused all the male children at that 
time born to be slaughtered. And that Pharaoh had some 
kind of foreknowledge of the future success, it may be ga- 
thered by these his own words in Exod, i. 10. ComCy let ua 
work w'ucltf tcith them; lest they viultiply, and it come to 
fOMy that, if there be war, they join themselves also unto 
our enemies, andjig-ht against us, and get them out of the 
land. But we see, and time hath told it us from the be- 
ginning, how God derideth the wisdom of the worldly men, 
when, forgetting the Lord nf all power, they rely on the in- 
ventions of their own most fi'eble and altogether darkened 
identtanding. For even by the hands of the dearly be- 
■ed daughter of this tyrant, was that great prophet and 
nister of God's marvellous works taken out of Nilus, 
thereinto turned ofT, in an ark of reeds, a sucking 
iwerless infant. And this princess having beheld the 
form and beauty, though but yet in the blouth, so 
tcmI her compassion, as she did not only preserve it, 

' Jmcpli. Aut. t. I. r 5. 
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and cause it to be fostered, but commanded that it should 
be esteemed as her own, and with equal care to the son of a 
king nourished. And for memory that it was her deed, 
she called the child Moses, as it were extractus^ or erepttu^ 
taken out, to wit, out of the water ; or after Josephus and 
Glycas, Moy^ a voice expressing water, and hises ; as much 
as to say, that which is drawn out of water, or thence 
taken. ^ Clemens Alexandrinus was of opinion that Mo- 
ses was circumcised before he was put into the ark of 
reeds, and that Amram his father had named him Joachim. 
In his youth he was carefully bred, by the care and at 
the charge of Pharaoh'^s daughter, and by men of the 
most understanding taught and instructed: QbLcm regio 
more edticavitf pnefictis ei sapienHbus JEgyptiorum ma- 
gistris^ a quibus erudiretur, saith Ba«l ; ^* Unto whom she 
<* gave princely education, appointing over him wise mas- 
<< ters of the Egyptians for his instructors.*** Thereby, saith 
Josephus and ^ Philo, he became excellently learned in all 
the doctrine of the Egjrptians ; which also the martyr Ste- 
phen, in the seventh of the Acts, confirmeth : And Moses 
was learned in aU the wisdom of the Egyptians. Which 
wisdom or sapience, such as it was, or at least so much 
thereof as Sixtus Senensis hath gathered, we have added, 
between the death of Moses and the reign of Joshua. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Moses" sfiying out of Egypt ; and the opinions of certain ancient 
historians of his war in Ethiopia, and of Jus marriage there. 
Philo" s judgment of his pastoral life, and that of Pererius of the 
books of Genesis and Job. 

WHEN Moses was grown to man'^s estate, Josephus and 
Eusebius, out of Artapanus, tell us of ten years war that he 
made against the Ethiopians; of the b^eging of Saba, 
afterwards by Cambyses called Meroe ; and how he reco- 
vered that city by the favour of Tharbis, a daughter of 
Ethiopia, whom he took to wife. So hath Comestor a 
pretty tale of Moses ; How after the end of that war, Thar- 

h Strom. 1. I. ■ Phil, de Vita Moys. 




ne reHisting his rotum into Egypt, Moses, most skilful in 
MronoDiy, caused two images to be engraven in two pre- 
B atones; whereof the one increased memory, the other 
■lused forgetfu loess. These he set in two rings, whereof 
e gave the one, to wit, that of oblivion, to his wife Thar- 
i, reserving the other of memory for himself; which ring 
r furgetfulness, after she had a while worn, she began to 
iglcct the love she liare her husband; and so Muses with- 
lut danger returned into Egj-pt. But leaving these fancies 
n the authors of them ; it is true, thai about the 40th year 
of Moses's age, when lie beheld an Egjplian offering vio- 
lence to one of the oppressed Hebrews, moved by compas- 
(don in respect of his brother, and stirred up by disdain 
piinst the other, in the contnilion he slew the Egyptian. 
>on nAer which set, finding a disposition in some of his 
in to accuse him, for whose defence he had thu8 
wily endangered his own life; by the ordinance and ad- 
: of God, whose chosen servant he was, he fled into 
rabia Petriea, the next bordering country to Egypt; 
^ere wandering all alone, as a man left and forsaken, in a 
ice unknown unto him, as among n nation of barbarous 
rangers, and who in future times were the irreconcileable 
1 of the Hebrews; it pleased God (working the 
ialest things by the weakest worldly means) to make the 
ptering of a few sheep, and the aa^sting of the daughters of 
juel the Madianite, an occasion whereby to provide him 
! of one of those, and a father- in-law, that fed him 
i sustained him in a country nearest Egypt, fittest to re- 
|irn from ; necessary m be known, because interjacent be- 
»n Egypt and Judaea, through which he was to lead the 
leliles ; and wherein God held him, till the occasion, 
which God presented, best served. And lastly, where the 
gUiry of die world shiiied least, amidst mountainous deserts, 
there the glory of God, which shineth most, covered him 
over, And appeared unto him, not finding hJm as a king's 
son, or an adopted child of great Pharaoh's daughter, but 
■a a meek anil humble shepherd, sitting at a moimlain foot : 
a keeper and commander of those poor l>easts only. 

KALEOn, HIST. WORLD, VOI- 11. r 
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In that part of Arabia, near Madian, he consumed forty 
years. And though (as Philo in the story of Moseses life 
observeth) he did not neglect the care of those flocks com- 
mitted to his charge, but that he excelled all others in that 
pastoral knowledge ; yet in that sdita^ desert he enjoyed 
himself: and being separate from the press of the world, 
and the troublesome affairs thereof, he gave himself to con- 
templation, and to make perfect in himself all those know- 
ledges, whereof his younger years had gathered the grounds 
and principles ; the same author also jud^ng, that his pas- 
toral life did excellently prepare him for the execution of 
the principality which he afterwards obtained : Est enim^ 
siuth Philo, ars pcutoraUs^ qiuuti prcdtidium ad regnumj 
hoc estj ad regimen hominumy gregis numsuetissimi. Quern- 
admodum bellicosa ingenia prceexercent se in venationibuSj 
eajferientia injeria^ quod postea in militia et beOo per/ec* 
tura sunt; brutis pr<Bbentibus materiam eicercitH^ tarn belli 
quam pads tempore. At vero pr<Bfectu/ra mansueti pecoris 
habet quiddam simile cum regno in subditis ; ideoque reges 
cognominantur pastor es popuhrumj non conhuneluB sed ho- 
noris gratia ; ^^ The art of keeping sheep is, as it were, an 
*' introductory exercise unto a kingdom, namely, the rule 
** over men, the most gentle flock ; even as warlike natures 
" do beforehand exercise themselves in hunting, practic- 
ing on wild beasts those things which after they will ac- 
complish in warfare ; those brute beasts affording mattet 
*^ wherein to train themselves, both in time of war and of 
peace. But the government of gentle cattle hath a kind 
of resemblance unto a kingly rule over subjects ; there- 
fore kings are styled shepherds of the people, not in way 
of reproach, but for their honour.*" 
That Moses, in this time of his abode at Madian, wrote 
the book of Job, as Pererius supposeth, I cannot judge of 
it, because it is thought that Job was at that time living. 
Neither dare I subscribe to ^ Pererius^s opinion, that Mo- 
ses, while he lived in that part of Arabia, wrote the books of 
Geneffls ; although I cannot deny the reason of Pererius^s 

" Perer. in Exod. iii. 
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Bonjecture, lliai hj- the example of Job's patience he might 

IBrengtheti the oppressed Hebrews ; and by the promises of 
Bod to AbrahatD, Isaac, and Jacob, put them in assurance 
If their delivery from the Egyptian slavery, and of tlie tand 
If re&t and plenty promised. 
L Of his calling back into Egypt by the angel of God, and 
pe marvels and wonders which he performed, thereby to 
persuade Pharaoh that he was the messenger of the Most 
High, tlie particulars are written in tlie first fourteen chap- 
ters of Exodus ; and therefore to treat of all the particulars 
therein contained, it were needless. But for the 6rst, it is 
to be noted, tJiat when "Moses desired to be taught by God, 
by what name he should make him known, and by whom he 
was sent, he received from God so much as man could 
comprehend of his infioite and ever-being nature. Out of 
which he delivered him, in the first part of his answer, a 
me to be considered of by the wisest ; and in his second, 
) be understood by all. For there is nothing that is or 
uh being of itself, but the eternal; which truly is, which is 
love all, which is immutable. The Ixtdies of men are 
lianged every moment ; their substance wasteth, and is re- 
hired by nutriment ; never continuing at one stay, nor 
eing the same so long as while one may say, Now. Like- 
, whatsoever is consumed m the longest continuance of 
me, ihe same in every shortest piece of time suffereth de- 
by: neitber dolh any thing abide in one state: °Una est 
ola natura, quce verc est : id enim quod aubaiatit 
•t habet al'mneU, scd auum est. Catera qu<B creata sunt, 
etiamsi vidcntuT esse, non siinty quia aliquando nonjue- 
m»t, el potest rursum turn esse, quod nonjvit ; " It is the 
" one and only natiu'e of God, which truly is ; for he bath 
" bis being of himself, and not from any thing without 
" bim- Other things that are created, although they seem 
" to b«, yet they are not, for sometimes they were not ; 
" sad tbat which hath not been, may again want being." 
AikI with this, in respect of the divine nature, the saying 
r Zeno Eleates excellently agreeih ; Tota rcrum natttra 

• Eiod. iiJ. 13. 14. 'S- ■ HLtmn »-l Diim 
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umbra estj out inanis^ autJaOax ; " The whole nature of 
** things is but a shadow, either empty or deceitful ;^ in 
comparison of whom, saith Isaiah, xl. 17. all nations are as 
nothing; less than nothings and vanity. 

Of the ten plagues wherewith the Egyptians were stricken, 
the first was by changing the rivers into blood ; Crod pu- 
nishing them by those waters, into which their forefathers 
had thrown, and in which they had drowned, the innocent 
children of the Hebrews. To which this place of Rer. xti. 
5, 6. may be fitly appUed : And I heard the angel of the 
waters say^ Lord, thou art just ^ which art, and which wast; 
and holy, because thou hast judged these things. For they 
shed the blood of thy saints and prophets, and therefore hasi 
thou given them blood to drink. 

The rest of the plagues, by frogs, lice, flies, or stinging 
wasps ; by the death of their cattle ; by leprous scabs ; by 
hail and fire ; by grasshoppers ; by darkness ; after whidb 
Pharaoh forbade Moses his presence ; moved the hardened 
heart of the unbelieving king no longer than the pain and 
peril lasted, till such time as his own first-bom, and the 
first-bom of aU his nation, perished. He then, while he 
feared his own life, (a time wherein we remember God per- 
force,) stood upon no condition ; whereas before, he first 
yielded but to the departure of the men; then of the men, 
women, and children, reserving their bestial; but he was 
now content for the present, that the Israelites should not 
only depart with all their own, but with a part of the silver, 
gold, and jewels of his own people ; of which (the fear 
being past) he suddenly repented him, as his pursuit after 
them proved. For when every one of the Hebrews had 
(according to direction from Moses received) slain a lamb, 
without spot or blemish, for the passover, (a sacrament of 
the most clean and unspotted Saviour,) and with the blood 
thereof coloured the post and lintel of the docnrs; the 
angel of God, in the dead of the night, smote every first- 
bom of Egypt, from the son of the king, to that of the beg- 
gar and slave ; the children of the Israelites excepted. At 
which terrible judgment of God, Pharaoh being more than 
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ever unozed, yielded, as before is siud, to their departure. 
The Egyptians, saith P Epiphanius, did in aftertimes imi- 
tate this colouring with blood, which the Israelites used 
after the passover, ascribing an exceeding virtue to the red 
colour i and therefore they did not only mark th^r sheep 
and cattle, but their trees bearing fruit, to preserve them 
from lightning and other harms. 

I SECT. V. 

Of Pharaoh's piiTauil of the laruetitet; and of their passage lo- 
icards the Rfd sea, iofar as Siucoth. 
NOW, when the people were removed, and on their way, 
piis heart being hardened by God,) he bethought him as 
well of the honour lost, as of the shame remaining after so 
many calamities and plagues, in sulFerlng them to depart 
irith ihe spoils of his people, and in despite of himself, 
jid having before this time great companies of soldiers in 
le consulted with himself what way the Israelites 
prere like to take. He knew that the shortest and fturest 
; was through the country of the Phlhstines. But 
::ause these people were very strong, and a warlike nation, 
all probability of his allies, he suspected that Muses 
»nt to find some other outlet, to wit, through the desert 
F Elham ; and there, because the country was exceeding 
Kiutainous, and of hard access, and that Moses was pes- 
vith multitudes of women, children, and cattle, he 
ilought it impossible for the Israelites to escape him that 
ray. In the mean while, hainng gathered together all the 
chariots of 1 Egypt, and 600 of his own, and captains over 
them, he determined to set upon them in the plains of 
Goeen, which way soever they turned themselves. For it 
I the ancient manner to fight in those chariots, armed 
Hth broad and sharp hooks on both sides, in fashion like 
s scythe : which kind of fight in chariots, but 
noi hooked, the Britain^ used against the Romans, while 
ihcy made the war for the conquest of this land. Of this 
r BfritduD. lib. i. coot llcres. •> Elxod. lir. 7. 
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army of Pharaoh, ' Josephus affirmeth, that it consisted of 
50,000 horse, and 20,000 foot ; which were it true, then 
it cannot be doubted but that Pharaoh intended long be- 
fore to assail the Hebrews at their departure, or to destroy 
them in Gosen ; and refused them passage, till such time 
as he had prepared an army to set on them. For, as it is 
written in the first of Exodus, he doubted two things; 
either that the Hebrews might join themselves to his ene- 
mies within the land ; or, being so multiplied as they were, 
might leave his service, and get themselves thence at their 
pleasure. But the plagues which God grieved him withal 
enforced him at this time to give an assent to their depar- 
ture ; perchance forerunning his intent. But were it other- 
wise, and Josephus partial in this affair, yet by the words 
of the text, Exod. xiv. 7. it appeareth, that he gathered all 
the chariots of Egypt, which could not be done in haste. 
For Moses made but three days^ march, ere Pharaoh was 
at his heels ; and yet the last day he went on nxteen miles : 
which, in so hot a country, and to drive their cattle and 
sheep with them, pestered with a world of women and dul- 
dren, was a march witnessing the dread of a powerful eilemy 
at hand. Now, as Moses well knew that he went out with 
a mighty hand, and that God guided his understanding in 
all his enterprises ; so he lay not still in the ditch crying 
for help, but, using the understanding which God had given 
him, he left nothing unperformed becoming a natural wise 
man, a valiant and a skilful conductor, as by all his actions 
and counsels from this day to his death well appeared. 

When Moses perceived that Pharaoh was enraged against 
him, and commanded him not to dare to come thencrforth 
into his presence ; after he had warned Israel of the pass- 
over, he appointed a general assembly or rendezvous of 
all the Hebrews at Ramases, in the territory of * Grosen^ 

a city standing indifferent to receive from all parts of the 

* 

' Joseph. Ant. 1. a. c. 6. of this dty, as appearath in Gca. 

• The territory of Gosen was after- xlrii. and Nnmh. xxxiii. 
wards called Ramases, after the name 
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country the dispersed Hebrews; and gave commandment, 
that every family should bring with them such store as they 
had c^ dough and paste, not staying to make it into bread ; 
knowing then that Pharaoh was on foot, and on his way 
toivards them. Which done, and having considered the 
great strength of PharaoVs horsemen and chariots, of which 
kind of defence Moses was utterly unprovided, (though, as 
it is written, the Israelites went up armed,) he marched 
from Ramases 'eastward towards the deserts of Etham, 
and encamped at Succoth, which he performed on the 
15th day of the month Abib: which month, from that 
time forward, they were commanded to account as the first 
month of the year. Whether in former times they had 
been accustomed to begin their year in some other month, 
following the manner of the ^ Egyptians, and were now re- 
cftQed by Moses to the rule of their forefathers, it is uncer- 
tain. Certain it is, that they had and retiuned another be- 
ginning of their politic year, which was not now abrogated, 
but rather, by some solemnities thereunto annexed, was 
confirmed, and still continued in use. Wherefore, in re- 
ferring things done or happening among them, unto the 
beginning, midst, or ending of the year, that distinction of 
the sacred and the politic year is not to be neglected. 
Concerning the number of days in every month, and the 
whole form of their year, like enough it is, that Moses him- 
8^, in forty years space, did suflidently instruct the priests, 
to whose care the ordering thereof (as common opinion 
holds) was given in trust ; but that any rule of framing 
their calendar was made public, before the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, I do not find. Now because time and motion be- 
gin together, it will not, I think, be any great breach of 
order, to shew here at their first setting forth, what was the 
form of the Hebrew year; with the difierence between 
them and other nations, in ordering the account of time. 

* Exod. xiii. " Exod. xxiii. i6. and xxxiv. 22. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of the solary and lunar y yean, and how they are reconciled; with 
the form of the Hebrew year^ and their manner of intercalation. 

The Hebrew months are thus named. 

The first month, Nisan, or Abib. 1. March. 

The second, Jar, or Tiar, Zio, or Zin. 2. April. 

The third, Sivan, or Sinan, or Siban. S. May. 

The fourth, Tamuz. 4. June. 

The fifth, Ab. 6. July. 

The nxth, Elul. 6. August. 

The seventh, Tysri, or Ethavin, or Ethanim. 7. September. 
The eighth, Marcbesuan, or Mechasuan, 1 o q toU^- 
or Bui, or with ' Josephus, Marsonane. J 
The ninth, Chisleu, or Casleu. 9. November. 

The tenth, Tebeth, or Thobeth. 10. December. 

The eleventh, Sebeth, or Sabath. 11. January. 

The twelfth, Adar, and Ve Adar. 12. February. 

Ve Adar was an intercalary month, added,* some years, 
unto the other twelve, to make the solary and lunary year 
agree ; which (besides the general inconvenience that would 
otherwise have risen, by casting the months of summer into 
the winter season, to the great confusion of all account) was 
more necessarily to be regarded of the Hebrews, because of 
the 7 divine precept For Gtxl appointed especial feasts to 
be celebrated precisely in such a month of the year, and 
withal on a set day, both of the moon and of the month ; 
as, the feast of the first-fruits, the new moons, and the like ; 
which could not have so been kept, if either the day of the 
moon had fallen in some other part of the month, or the 
month itself been found far distant from his place in the 
season of the year. 

Other nations, the better to observe their solemnities in 
the due time, and to ascertain all reckonings and remem- 
brances, (which is the principal commodity of time, that is, 
the measure of endurance,) were driven in like manner to 
make their years unequal, by adding sometimes, and some- 

> Ant c. 4. r Deut zri. 
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times abating one or more dsy^, as the error committed in 
foregoiDg years required. The error grew at first by not 
koowing wliat number of days made up a complete year. 
For though by t}ie continual course of the aun, causing 
summer and winter duly to succeed each other, it is plain 
enough, even to the most savage of all people, wheo a year 
bath passed over ihera ; yet the necessity of ordinary oc- 
currences, that are to be numbered by a shorter tally, makes 
this long measure of whole years insufficient for the smaller 
Hort of more daily affairs. Therefore men observed tlie 
monthly conspicuous revolution of the moon, by which they 
divided the year into twelve parts, subdividing the month 
into ' twenty-nine clays and nights, and those agtun into 
their quarters and hours. But as the marks of time are 
sensible, and easily discerned, so the exact calculation of it 
ifi very intricate, and worketh much perplexity in the iu»- 
derstanding. Twelve revolutions of the moon, containing 
less time by eleven days, or thereabouts, than the yearly 
course of the sun through the zodiac, in the space of six- 
|eeo years, every month was found in the quite contrary 
■part of the year to that wherein it was placed at the first. 
This cau.ied them to add some days to the year, making it 
to consist of twelve months, and as many days more as they 
thought would make the courses of tlie sun and moon to 
agree. But herein were committed many new errors. For 
neither did the sun determine his yearly revolution by any 
set number of whole days ; neither did the moon change 
always at one hour; but the very minutes and lesser frac- 
tions were to be observed by him that would seek to reduce 
iheir motions (which motions also were not still alike) into 
any certain rule. Here lay much wisdom and deep art, 
which could not soon be brought to perfection. Yet as 
making an estimate at random, the Athenians held the year 
lo contain 3G0 days, wherein most of the Greeks concurred 
■ »ith tliem. That 860 days filled up the Grecian year, 
(besides many collateral proofs,) it is manifest by that which 
.•Pliay directly affinncth, telling of the statues erected in 

Dput. Ifi. ,10. and JJ. * niu. I. J4- <■ «■ 
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honour of Demetrius Phalereus, which were, saith he, 360, 
whilst as yet the year exceeded not that number of days. 
By this account neither did any certain age of the moon 
begin or end their months ; neither could their months con- 
tinue many years in their own places ; but must needs be 
shifted by little and little, from winter to summer, and 
from summer to winter, as the days forgotten to be inserted 
into the almanack by men, but not forgotten by the supe- 
rior bodies in their courses, should occupy thar own rooms 
in their due turns. Now, because the solemnity of the 
Olympian games was to be held at the full moon, and withal 
on the fifteenth day of the month Hecatombseon, (which 
answereth in a manner to our June,) they were careful to 
take order that this month might ever begin with the new 
moon, which they efPected by adding some two days to the 
last month of every year ; those games being held once in 
four years. This intercalation sufficed not to make the 
matter even, which caused them sometimes to omit one 
day in the fourth year, ^ich was the second of the month 
Boedromion, agreeing nearly with our August ; sometimes 
not to omit it, or, which is all one, to insert another for it into 
the fourth lunary year, accounting by the moon, after a 
manner that was not vulgar. All this notwithstanding, 
thdr month of June would every year have grown colder 
and colder, had they not sought to keep all upright, by in- 
tercalating in each other Olympiad, that is, each eighth 
year, one whole month, which they called the second Pon- 
deon, or December; which was the device of Harpalus, 
who also taught them to make one month of twenty-nine 
days, another of thirty, and so succesavely through the 
whole year. Thus with much labour they kept their year 
as near as they could unto the high way of the planets : 
but these marks, which they observed, were found at length 
to be deceitful guides. For it was not possible so to fashion 
this eighth yearns intercalation, that it should not deceive 
them in eleven hours and eighteen minutes at the least, or 
some ways in thirty-four hours and ten minutes, or tfairfy- 
six and forty-one minutes ; which differences would in few 
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Rges have bred much confusion. The first that introduced 
a good method, likely to continue, was Melon the Alhei 
who, not regarding the Olympiads, and the eighth year's 
intrnralatioD, devised a cycle of nineteen years, whei 
the moon having 235 times run her circuit, met with the 
fttin in the same place, and on the same day of the year, as 
in (he nineteenth year before past she had done, Tliis in- 
, venlion of Melon was entertained with great Applause, and 
I -passing from Greece to Uome, was there inserted into the 
' calendar ui golden letters, being called the golden number; 
which name it retainelli unto this day. Hereby were avoided 
the great and tmcertain intercalations that formerly had 
been used ; for by the intercalation of seven months in the 
Tiiiieleen years, all was so even, that no sensible difference 
1 could be found, Yet that error, which in one year could 
I not be perceived, was very apparent in a few of those 
1 cycles; the new moons anticipating in one cycle seven 
hours and some minutes of the precise rule. Therefore 
I Calippus devised a new cycle containing four of Melon's, 
j that is to say, seventy-six years; and afterwards Hippar- 
chus. n noble astrologer, framed another, containing four of 
Ca1ippus*s periods, each of them fintUng some error in the 
former observations, which they diligently corrected. The 
I last reformation of the calendar was that which Julius 
Csssr made, who, by lulvite of the Iwst mathematicians 
then to be found, examining the courses of tliose heavenly 
bodies, reduced the year inito the form which is now in 
use witli us, containing 365 days and six hours, which 
hours in four years make up one whole day, that is inter- 
calnted every fourth year, the 24,th of February. The cor- 
rection of the Julian year by pope Gregory XHI. anno 
Dum. 1582, is not as yet entertained by general consent ; 
it was indeed hut as a note added imto the work of Cfesar, 
yet a note of great importance. For whereas it was ob- 
served that the sun, which at the time of the Nicene coun- 
dl, anno Dom. 324, entered the equinoctial on the Slst 
<f of March, was in the year 1589 ten days sooner found 
tliat tirac, pope Gregory struck out of the calendar ten 
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days following the fourth of October, so that instead of the 
fifth day was written the fifteenth ; by which means the 
moveable feasts, depending on the sun's entrance inio Aries, 
were again celebrated in such time as at the Nicene coun- 
cil ihey had been. And the better lo prevent the like al- 
terations, it was by the council of Trent ordaJned, that 
from thenceforward in every hundredlli year, the leap-day 
should be omitted, excepting still the fourth hundred; be- 
cause the sun doth not in his yearly course take up full 
six hours above the 365 days, but faileth so many minutes, 
as in 400 years make about three whole days. 

But the cycle of nineteen years, which the Hebrews used, 
was such as neither did need any nice curiosity of hours, mi- 
nutes, and other lesser fractions to help it ; neither did in 
summing up tlie days of the whole year, neglect the days of 
the moon, confounding one month with another. For with 
them it fell out so, that always the calends, or first day of 
the month, was at the new moon, and because that day was 
festival, they were very careful as well to obser\-e the short 
year of the moon, passing through all the twelve signs in 
one month, as tliat longer of the sun, which is needfully re- 
garded in greater accounts. First therefore, they gave to 
Nisan their first montli, wbicli is about our March or April, 
thirty days ; to Jar, their second month, twenty-nine days ; 
and so successively thirty to one, twenty-nine to another. 
Hereby it came lo pass, that every two months of theirs con- 
tfuned somewhat evenly two revolutions of the moon, allow- 
ing twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and odd minutes^ from 
change to change. The spare minutes were bestowed among 
the superfluous or epact days, which made up seven months 
in nineteen years ; to six of which seven were commonly 
given thirty days, to one of them twenty-nine days, or 
otherwise as was found requisite. Their common year (as 
appeareth by the several days of each month) contained 864 
days, which fail of the year wherein the sun finisheth his 
course eleven whole days, with some fractions of time. But 
these days, and other broken pieces, howsoever they were 
neglected in one year, yet in the cycle of ninetceu ycjirs were 
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so disposed of by convenient intercalations, that still at ttie 
end of that cycle both the sun and moon were found on the 
Bitme day of the year, month, and week, yea commonly on 
the same hour of the day, where they had been at the bcs 

Igitining of it nineteen years before. 
IKverfl have diversely set down the form of the Hebrew 
year, with the manner of their intercalations. ^ SigoDius 
tells us, that every second year they did add a niODth of 
twenty-two days ; every fourth year a month of twenty-three, 
in the regard of eleven days and a half wanting in twelve 
moons to fulfil a year of the sun. But herein Sigonius was 
*erv much deceived. For the moon doth never finish her 
course in twenty-two or twenty-three days ; and therefore to 
i have added so many days to the end of the year, had been 
the way to change the fashion of all the months in the years 
following, which could not have begun, as they ought, with 

■ the new moon. "^ Gencbrard saith, that every third year, or 
second year, as need required, they did intercalate one 
tnoDth, adding it at the year''s end imto the other twelve. 
This I believe to have been true ; but in wliich of the years 
ihe intercalation was, (if it be worthy of consideration,) me- 
thinks they do not probably deliver, who keep all far from 
evenness until the very last of the nineteen years. For (to 
omit such as err grossly) some there are who say, that after 
three years, when besides the days spent in thirty-six courses 
F the moon, thirty-ihree days are left remMning, that is, 
■eleven days of each year ; then did the Hebrews add a 
nonth of thirty days, keeping three days as it were in plus- 
age unto the next account. The like, say they, was tlone 
It the end of the sixth year ; at which time, besides the in- 
rcttlary month, remained ax days, namely, three surmount- 
f that month, ant) the epoct of three years, besides the 
6 formerly re8er^•ed. Thus they go on to the eighteenth 
, at which time they have eighteen days in hand ; all 
rhich, with the epact of the nineteenth year, make up a 
Bionth of twenty-nine days, that being intercalated at the 
i of the cycle makes all even. 
»Sig. fl*Rrp. H*hf.l. J.C.I. • Rpneb. Chnm. 1.*. • • 
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Whether this were the practice, I can neither affirm nor 
deny ; yet surely it must needs have bred a great confusion, 
if in the eighteenth year every month were removed from 
his own place by the distance of forty-eight days, that is, 
half a quarter of the year and more ; which inconvenience 
by such a reckoning was unavoidable. Wherefore I prefer 
the common opinion, which preventeth such dislocation of 
the months, by setting down a more convenient way of in« 
tercalation in the eighth year. For the six days remaining 
after the two former intercalations made in the third and 
nxth years, added unto the twenty-two days, arising out of 
the epacts of the seventh and eighth years, do fitly serve to 
make up a month, with the borrowing of one day or two 
from the year following ; and this borrowing of two days is 
so far from causing any disorder, that indeed it helps to 
make the years ensuing vary the less from the proper season 
of every month. This may suffice to be spoken of the He- 
brew months and years, by which they guided their accounts. 

SECT. VII. 
Of the pasioge of Israel from Succoth towards the Red sea; and of 

the divers ways leading out of Egypt. 

FROM Succoth, in the morning following, Moses led the 
Israehtes towards the desert of Etham, to recover the moun* 
tain foot, by the edge of that wilderness, though he intend- 
ed nothing less than to go out that way, of all other the 
nearest. But being assured of the multitude of horsemen 
and armed chariots that followed him, he kept himself from 
being encompassed, by keeping the rough and mountainous 
ground on his left hand. At Etham he rested but one night, 
and then he reflected back from the entrance thereof, and 
marched away directly towards the south ; the distance be- 
tween it and Succoth being about eight miles. That he for- 
bare to enter Arabia, being then in sight thereof, it seemeth 
to proceed from three respects ; the first two natural, the 
third divine. For Pharaoh being then at hand, and having 
received intelligence of the way which Moses took, persuaded 
hiipself that the numbers which Moses led, consisting of 
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above a million, if not two millions of souls, (for as it is 
written. Exodus the 12th, GrecU multitudes of sundry sorts 
qf people went otii with them <^,) could not possibly pass over 
those desert and high mountains with so great multitudes of 
women, children, and cattle, but that at the very entrance 
of that fastness he should have overtaken them, and de- 
stroyed the greatest numbers of them. For these his own 
words. They are entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them tfi, do shew his hopes and intents, which 
Moses by turning another way did frustrate. Secondly, 
Mofles, by offering to enter Arabia that way, drew Pharaoh 
towards the east side of the land of Grosen, or Rameses ; 
from whence (missing Moses there) his pursuit after him 
with his chariots was more difficult, by reason of the rough* 
ness of the way ; and howsoever, yet while the Hebrews 
kept the mountun foot on the left hand, they were better 
secured from the overbearing violence both of the horse and 
chariots. Thirdly, Moseses confidence in the all-powerful 
Giod was such, by whose Spirit, only wise, he was directed, 
as he rather made choice to leave the glory of his deliverance 
and victory to Almighty God, than either by an escape the 
next way, or by the strength of his multitude, consisting of 
600,000 men, to cast the success upon his own understand- 
ing, wise conduction, or valour. The third day he marched 
with a double pace from Etham towards the valley of Piha^ 
cheroth, axteen miles distant, and sat down between two 
ledges of mountains adjoining to the Red sea ; to wit, the 
mountains of Etham on the north, and Baalzephon towards 
the south, the same which Osorius calleth ^ Climax ; on 
the top whereof there stood a temple dedicated to Baal. 
And as Phagius noteth, the word so compounded is as much 
to say, as dofninus specules sive custodiiB^ <Mord of the 
'^ watch-tower.*" For the Egyptians believed, or at least 
made their slaves believe, that if any of them offered to 
escape that way into Arabia, this idol would both arrest them, 

' It it probable, tfaat nil those £- « Climax is rather so called in re- 

gyptiana and otbors brought by the spect of a passage up and down, than 

Hdnrews to idmt knowledge of the tme that it is any proper name. 
God, followed Moses at bis departure. 
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and force them to return to their lords and masters. For 
the Egyptians had gods for all turns: j^jgyptii d%%s Jix^ 
cundif ^^ the Egyptians were fruitful in gods,^ saith St. Je- 
rome. But Moses, who encamped at the foot of this moun- 
tain with a million of souls, or, as others conceive, with two 
millions, found this lord of the watch-tower asleep, or out of 
countenance. 

Now these two passages leading out of Egypt into Ara- 
bia upon the firm land ^ Moses refused, as well that of Pe- 
lusium and Casiotis, the fairest and shortest of all other, in 
respect of Judaea, as the other by Etham ; from which he 
reflected, for the reasons before remembered, and took the 
way by the valley of Pihacheroth, between the mountains, 
which made a straight entrance towards the sea. After 
whom Pharaoh made so great speed with his horsemen and 
chariots, as he gave the Hebrews no time at aU to rest them 
after so long a march ; but gat sight of them, and they of 
him, even at the very brink and wash of the sea ; insomuch 
as the Hebrews being terrified with Pharboh^s sudden ap- 
proach, began to despair and to mutiny, at that time when 
it behoved them most to hate taken courage for their own 
defence ; laying it to Moseses charge, that themselves fore- 
saw those perils in which they were wrapped. And fear, 
S whichf saith the book of Wisdom, t^ the betraying of tho9€ 
succours which reason qffereth^ made them both deqxur in 
God's former promises, and to be forgetful of thdr own 
strength and multitudes. 

SECT. Vlll. 

Of their passage over tfie Red sea ; and of the Red sea ittdf. 

BUT Moses, who feared nothing but Crod himself, per- 
suaded them to be confident in his goodness, who hath ne- 
ver abandoned those that assuredly trust in him, using 
this comfortable and resolved speech ; ^ Fear noty &c Jbr 
the Egyptians whom you have seen this day, ye shall fiever 
see them again. The Ijord shaU Jight Jbr you. After 
which Moses calling on God for succour, received enoourage- 

f Exod. xiii. 17. f Wisd. xvii. 12. ^ Ezod. sir. 13, 14. 
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mest, and com in ami men I to go on, in these words : ' Where- 
Jbrecricat Iftou unto mef speak unto the chiidrai of Israel, 
that tkcy gojbrward : and ii/i tJtou up thy rod, and stretch 
out thine hatid upon the sea, and divide it : and Itt the chil- 
dren (^Israel go on dry ground thrMigh the midst of the 
sea. Moses obeying the voice of God, in the dark of the 
night finding the sands uncovered, passed on lowards the 
other side and coast of Arabia ; two parts of the night being 
spent ere he entered liie ford, which it pleased Gixl, by a 
forcible eastern wind, ami by Moses's nxl, to prepare, 

Pharaoh followed him even at the heels, finding the same 
dry ground which Moses trod on. Therefore, ax it is writ- 
Icii, the angel of God which went before the /tost of Israel, 
removed, and went behind them ; aim the pillar of the cloud 
wcntjTom before them, and stood behind them ; which is, 
ihat it pleased God therein either by his immediate power, 
or by the ministry of his angel, to interpose his defence be^ 
tween the Hebrews and their enemies; to the end that the 
■■Egj-ptians might hereby be blinded, in such sort as they 
Eould not pursue Israel with any harmful speed. Bui in 
the morning watch Moses seized the other bank of Arabia 
nde; nod I'haraoh (as the diwn of day began to illighten 
the obscure air) finding a beginning of the seas retui-n, 
liasted himself towards his own coast; ^bttl Moses stretched 
■th his hand, and the sea rettirned to his force ; that is, 
^e sea, moved by the power of God, ran back towards the 
land with unresistible fury and swiftness, and overwhelmed 
the whole army of Pharaoh, so as not one escaped- For it 
is written, that God t/x>k off their chariot-wheels, that is, when 
the waters began to cover the sands, the Egyptians being 
ctricken with fear of death, ran one athwart another, and 
lissing the path by which they had passed on after tlie He- 
ri, their wheels stuck fast in the mud and quicksands, 
id could not l>e drawn out; the sea coming against iliem 
with NUpcriialural violence. 

Lyranus upon Exodus xiv. and others, following the opin- 
inn* or old traditions of the Hebrews, conceived, that afler 
< Emd. Ki»- 15. 16. "■ Josliua nniv. j. 1 K»™t. liv. »?- 
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Moeea had by the power of Grod divided the Red sea, and 
that the children of Israel were fearful to enter it, Amina- 
dab, prince or leader of the tribe of Judah, first made the ad- 
venture, and that therefore was that tribe ever after ho- 
noured above the rest, according to the prophecy of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 8. Thy JtUher'^a sons shaU bow down unto thee. 
But Jerome upon the 11th of Hosea condemns this opinion. 
And though it be true, that Judah had the first place in all 
their marches in the desert, and, as we now call it, led the 
vanguard, (whereupon it may be inferred, that he also led 
the way through the Red sea,) yet that Moses himself was 
the conductor of Israel at that time, it is generally recmved. 
For, as it is written in the 77th Psalm, T%>u didst lead 
thy people like sheep by the hand qf Moses and Aaron. 

The Hebrews have also another fancy, that the Red sea 
was divided into twelve parts, and that every tribe passed 
over in a path apart, because it is written in the 135th 
Psalm, according to the Vulgar, Divisit mare rubrum in divi- 
siones ; ^^ He divided the Red sea in divisions.**^ Also that 
the bottom of the sea became as a green field or pasture. 
But Origen, Epiphanius, Abulensis, and Grenebrard, fisivour- 
ing this conceit, had forgotten to consider, that there were 
not twelve pillars nor twelve armies of the Egyptians. It is 
written. Psalm Ixxvii. 19. Thy way is in the sea ; not thy 
ways ; and in the last of the Book of Wisdom, ver. 7. In 
the Red sea there was a way. 

Now this sea, through which Moses passed, and in which 
Pharaoh, otherwise called Chencres, perished in the sixteenth 
year of his reign, is commonly known by the name of the 
Red sea ; though the same chfier nothing at all in natural 
colour firom other waters. But, as Philostratus in his third 
book noteth, and ourselves know by experience, it is of a 
bluish colour, as other seas are. It entereth at a narrow 
strait between Arabia the Happy and Ethic^na, or the land 
of the Abyssins; the mouth of the indraught from the cape, 
which Ptolemy calleth Possodium, to the other land of EOii- 
opia, hath not above six leagues in breadth ; and the same 
also filled every where with islands, but afterwards it ex- 
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tendeth itself fifty-eiglit leagues from coast to coast ; and it 
runneth up between Arabia the Happy and Arabia Petrsa, 
on one side, and Ethiopia and Egypt on the other, as far as 
Sues, the uttermost end and indraught of that bco, wliere 
the Turk now keepeth his fleet of galieys. The cosmc^a- 
phers commonly give it tlie name of the Arabian gulf; but 
the north part towards Sues, and where Moses ))Bssed, is 
called HeropoHtes of the city Hero, sometime Troy ; and of 
later limes Sues. >" Pliny calls it Cambisu, by which name 
it was known, saith he, before it was called Hero, many 
years. The Arabians call this sea towards the north, Apo- 
copa,Eccant, andEant. Artemidorus writes it ^leniticuiu; 
king Juba, LKnitirum ; others more properly Elanitiium, of 
the port and city Elana ; which the Septuog^nt call " Elath ; 
Ptolemy, Elana; Phny, Lama; "Josephus, liana; and Ma- 
rius Niger, Aila ; there is also Ilalah in Assyria, to which 
Sahnanassar carried the Israelites captive, 2 Kings viii. 11. 
which Ilalah In Assyria, the 8eptuagint call Elaa, and in 
tile 1st of Chron. the 5tli, Ala. But as for this Red sea, or 
the parts thereof, thus diversely named, the Moors and Ara- 
bians (vassals to the Turk) know it by no other appellation 
than the gulf of Meca, after the name of Mahomet's lown 
Mecca. The Greeks write it the sea Erythreeum, of a king 
called Erythras, or Erythrteus ; and because Erythros in 
the Greek signifieth red, heuce it is, that, being denominated 
of this ErythncuB, the sou of Perseus and Andromeda, yet 
it took the name of the Red sea, as Quin. Curtius eonjcc- 
lurelh ; which P Arianus and Slrabo confirm. But it seem- 
elh to me by the view of a discovery of that sea in the year 
\5M, performed by Stephen Gama, viceroy of the East In- 
dia for the king of Portugal, that this sea was so called 
from a reflection of redness, both from the banks, clifts, and 
sands of many islands, and part of the continent bordering 
IL For I find by the report of Castro, a principal com- 
I nuider under Gama. (which discourse I gave Mr. Richard 

' Flip. I. 6. r. «9. ' Ari«n. de GeM, Alei. mug. 1. 8, 

.1 Kinp U- smb. 1, 6. 
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Hakliiyt to publish,) that there \a an island called Dalaqua, 
sonieumes Leques, containing in length iwentj-five leagues, 
and twelve in hreadth, tJie earth, sands, and clifts of which 
island, bdng of a reddish colour, serve for a foil to the wa- 
ters about it, and make ii seem altogether of the same co- 
lour. SecondlVi the same Castro reportetli, that from 
twenty-four degrees of septentrional latitude, to twenty- 
seven, (which make in length of coast 180 miles, lying as it 
doth northerly and southerly,) all the clifls and banks are of 
red earth, or stone, which by reflection of the sunbeams, 
give a kind of reddish lustre to the waters. Thirdly, those 
Portugals report, and we know it by many testimonies, thai 
there are found in the bottom of this sea, towards the shore, 
great abundance of red stones, on which the greatest store of 
coral grows, which is carried into most parts of Europe, and 
elsewhere. There are also on the islands of this sea many 
red trees, eaith Strabo, and those growing under water may 
also be a cause of such a colour. Of these appearances of 
redness by the shadows of these stones, sands, earth, and 
clifts, I suppose that it first look the name of the Red sea, 
because in so many places it seemetli to be such ; which Jo- 
hannes Barrus, in his second decade, eighth book and Rnt 
chapter, confirm eth. 

The breadth of this sea from Elana, or Ezion Gaber ad- 
joining, now Toro, caJled by the ancient cosmographers Si- 
nus Elaniticus, which washeth the banks of Madian, or Mi- 
dian, is for sixteen or seventeen leagues logcilier, along 
northward towards Sues, some three leagues, or nine English 
miles, over, and from this port of Toro to Sues, and the end 
of this sea, it is in length about twenty-eight leagues, of 
which the first twenty-six have nine miles breadth, as afore- 
said, and afterwards tlie lands both from Egypt and Arabia 
thrust themselves into the sea, and straiten it so fast, as for 
six miles together it is not above three miles over; from 
thence upward, the land on Egypt side falleth away, and 
makes a kind of bay or cove for some ten miles together, 
after which the land grows upon the sea ag^n, and so binds 
it into the very end thereof, at four miles breadth, or there- 
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abouts, in which tract it was that Moses passed it over, 
though others would have it to be over against Elana, or 
Torn, but without judgment; for from Ramases to Piha- 

• cheroth and Baalzephon, there is not above thirty miles in- 
terjacent, or thirty-five miles at most, which Moses passed 

, over in three days ; and between the land of Egypt oppo- 
site to Elaoa, or Toro, the distance is above eighty miles. 
For Ramases, to which city Moses came (being the metropo- 
lis of Gosen) when he left Pharaoh at Zoan, and took his 
last leave, standeth in thirty degrees five minutes of septen- 
trional latitude; and Migdol, or the valley of PihocheroUi, 
at the fool of the mountain Climax, or Baalsephon, in twen- 
ty-nine and a half, which made a difference of thirty-five 
£nglish miles; the way lying in effect north and south. 

SECT. IX. 

' That the pauage through the Red sea mas miraculous, and not at a 

lota ebb, 

THE ^yptians, and of ihem the Memphites, and other 

heathen writers, who in hatred of the Hebrews have ob- 

I jected that Moses passed over the Red sea at a low ebb, 

upon a great springtide; and ihat Pharaoh, conducted more 

by fury than discretion, pursued him so far, as before he 

I could recover the coast of Egypt he was overtaken by the 

flood, and therein perished, did not well consider the nature 

of this place, with other circumstances. For not to borrow 

strength from that part of the scriptures which makes it 

plain that the waters were divided, and that God wrought 

J thb miracle by an easterly wind, and by the hand and rod 

of Moees, (which authority to men that beUcve not therein 

I persuadeth nothing,) I say, that by the same natural reason 

I unto which they fasten themselves, it is mode manifest, that 

I had there been do other working power from above, or a»- 

I sistance given from God himself to Moses, and the children 

of Israel, than ordinary and casual, then could not Pharaoh 

and all his anny have perished in that pursuit. 

For wheresoever there is any ebbiog of the sea in any 
gulf or indraught, there do ihc waters fall away from the 
g3 
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land, and run downward towards the ocean ; leaving all 
that part towards the land, as far as the sea can ebb, or 
fall off, to be dry land. Now Moses entering the sea at 
Migdol under Baalzephon, (if he had taken the advan^ 
tage and opportunity of the tide,) must have left all that 
end of the Red sea towards Sues, on his left hand, dry 
and uncovered. For if a passage were made by falling 
away of the water, ten or twelve miles further into the sea 
than Sues, much more was it made at Sues, and between it 
and where Moses passed, who entered the same so far be- 
low it, and towards the body of the same sea ; it followeth 
then, that if all that part of the sleeve or strait had been by 
the ebb of a springtide discovered, when Pharaoh found 
the flood increasing, he needed not to have returned by the 
same way toward Egypt side, but might have gone on his 
return before the tide, on his right hand, and so taken 
ground again at the end of that sea, at Sues itself,or elsewhere. 
But the scriptures do truly witness the contrary, that is, 
that the sea did not fall away from the land, as naturally it 
doth ; but that Moses passed on between two seas, and that 
the waters were divided. Otherwise, Pharaoh by any re- 
turn of waters could not have perished as he did; and 
therefore the effects of that great army'^s destruction prove 
the cause to have been a power above nature, and the mira- 
culous work of God himself. Again, those words of the 
scriptures, that God caused the sea to run back by a strong 
east wind, do rather prove the miracle, than that thereby 
was caused an ebb more than ordinary ; for that sea doth 
not lie east and west, but, in effect, north and south. And 
it must have been a west and north-west wind, that must 
have driven those waters away through their proper chan- 
nels, and to the south-east into the sea. But the east wind 
blew athwart the sea, and cut it asunder; so as one part fell 
back towards the south and main body thereof, the other 
part remained towards Sues and the north ; which being un- 
known to Pharaoh, while he was checked by that sea, 
which used in all times before to ebb away, the flood pressed 
him and overwhelmed him. Thirdly, seeing Josephui 




avowetb, that Moses was not only of exiellentjudgmentgie- 
nerally, but also so great a csptoin, as he overthrew the 
Ethiopians in many batlJes, buing employed by Pharaoh, 
and won divers cities seeming iinpregnahle ; it were barbae 
rous lo condemn him of this grossness and distraction ; that 
rather than lie would have endured the hardness of a moun- 
tainous passage at hand, (had not God commanded liim to 
take that way, and foretold him of the honour which he 
would there win upon Pharaoli.) he would have trusted lo 
the advantage of an ebbing water; for he knew not the 
contrary, but that Pharaoh might have found him, and 
pressed him, as well when it flowed as when it ebbed, as it 
seemetb he did. For the people, beliolding Pharaoli 's ap- 
proach, cncd out agiunst Moses, and despaired altogether of 
their safety; and when Mosea prayed unto God for help, 
he was answered by God ; iVherefbrc criest thou unto mef 
1 speak unfo the ckUdren of Israel titat tliey gojbrward, and 
li/i thou up thy rod, and stretch out thy hand upon the aea, 
) and divide it : wliich proves thai there was nut at the time 
Pharaoh's appruach any ebb at all ; but that God did 
disperse and tut through the weight of watera, by a strong 
east wind, whereby the sands discovered themselves between 
the sea on the left hand towards Sues, from whence the wa- 
I ters moved not, and the sea which was towards die south on 
the right hand, ko t/Ml t/te U'atent were a wail unto them on 
the right fiaiul mul on the left hand, Exod. xiv. S2. thai is, 
the waters so defended ihem on both sides, as the Egyptians 
I could only follow them in tlie same path ; not that the wa- 
ters stood upright as walls do, as some of the schoolmen 
I have fancied. For had Pharaoh and the Egyptians per- 
I caved any such buildings in the sea, they would soon have 
I quilled the chase and pursuit of Israel. Furthermore, 
I there is no man of judgment tlial can think that Pharaoh 
i the Egyptians, who then excelled all nations in llie ob- 
I Bcrvations of heavenly motions, could be ignorant of the 
I fluxes and refluxes of the sea, m his own country, on his 
1 coast, and in his own most traded and frequented ports 
I and havens, and wherein his people having had so many 
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hundreds of years experience of the tides, he could not be 
caught, as he was^ through ignorance^ nor by any foreknown 
or natural accident^ but by Grod''s powerful hand only; 
which then falleth most heavily on all men, when looking 
through no other spectacle but their own prosperity, they 
least discern it coming, and least fear it. Lastly, if the 
army of the Egyptians had been overtaken by the ordinary 
return of the flood, before they could recover thdr own 
coast, their bodies drowned would have been carried with 
the flood which runneth up to Sues, and to the end of that 
sea, and not have been cast ashore on that coast of Arabia 
where Moses landed, to wit, upon the sea-bank over i^;ain8t 
Baalzephon, on Arabia side, where it was that the Israelites 
saw their dead bodies ; and not at the end of the Red aea^ 
to which place the ordinary flood would have carried them; 
which flood doth not any where cross the channel^ and run 
athwart it, as it must have done from Egypt side to Arabia, 
to have cast the Egjrptians^ bodies there ; but it keeps the 
natural course towards the end of that sea, and to which 
their carcasses should have been carried, if the work bad not 
been supernatural and miraculous. ApoUonius, in the Kvet 
of the fathers, afiirmeth^ that those of the Egyptians which 
stayed in the country, and did not follow Pharaoh in the 
pursuit of Israel, did ever after honour those beasts, birds, 
plants, or other creatures, about which they were busied at 
the time of Pharaoh^s destruction ; as he that was then la- 
bouring in his garden made a god of that plant or root 
about which he was occupied ; and so of the rest. But how 
those multitudes of gods were erected among them, a more 
probable reason shall be given elsewhere. Oroaus, in his 
first book and tenth chapter against the pagans, tells us, 
that in his time, who lived some 400 years after Christ, the 
prints of Pharaoh^s chariot wheels were to be seen at a low 
water on the Egyptian sands ; and though they were some* 
time defaced by wind and weather, yet soon after they ap^ 
pearcd again. But hereof I leave every man to his own ber 
lief. 
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Of the joumcyiiig of the fsraelitesjrom the Red sea to the 
place mhcre the law woe given them; with a discourse g^ 
laws. 

SECT- I. 
I ji tTaaiition, bj/ may of recapitulation of »ome thingi touching chro- 
Hotogj/; with a continuance of the itory, until the Amalekite* 
met with the UraeUtei. 

JjUT Io go on with the story of Israel, in this sort I col- 
lect the times. 1 Moses was born in the year of the world 
S434, Saphrus then governing Assyria ; Orlhopolis, Sy- 
donia, or Peloponnesus; Criasus, the Arjpves; Onis, 
Kgypi; and Deucalion, Thessaly. He fled into Midian, 
when lie had lived forty years, in the year of the world 
S474, and two years after was Caleb bom. He returned 
by the commandment and ordinance of God into Egypt, 
Knd wrought his miracles in the fields of Zoan, in the year 
S514, in ihe last month of that year. On the fourteenth 
day of the first Hebrew month Abib, or the fifteenth of 
that month, beginning the day (as they) at sunsetting, in 
the year of the world 2514, was the celebration of the pass- 
over ; and in the dead of the ntght of the same day were all 
the 'first-bom slain through Egypt, or in all those parts 
where the Hebrews inhabited. The 'fifteenth day of the 
first month of the Hebrews, called Abib, being about the 
be^nning of the year of the world ^14, Moses, with the 
children of Israel, removed from the general assembly at 
Ramases, and marched to Succoth. 

And departing theni% they made their third station at 
'Etham ; and journeying from Etham they encamped in 
the valley of Pihacheroth, or Migdol, under the mounttun 
BBaalzophon, and in the same night, after midnight, ihey 
passed the Red sea; Pharaoh and his army perishing in 
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their return, about the first dawn of the day. Moses hav- 
ing recovered the banks of Arabia, gave thanks unto God 
for the delivery of Israel ; and making no stay on that 
coast, entered the deserts of Arabia Petrsea, called Sur; but 
finding no water in that passage, he encamped at 'Marah, 
in the desert of Etham, which in Exodus xv. ^ is also 
called Sur, twenty-five miles from the sea ; where the children 
of Israel, pressed with extreme thirst, murmured against 
y Moses a second time ; first at Pharaoh^s approach in Piha- 
cheroth, and now in Arabia. But Moses taking the branches 
of a tree, growing near a lake of bitter water, and casting 
the same thereinto, made the same sweet, a plain type and 
^ure of our Saviour; who upon the tree of the cross chang- 
ed the bitterness of everlasting death into the sweetness of 
eternal life. Pliny remembers these bitter fountains in his 
sixth book and twenty-ninth chapter. From whence to 
Delta in Egypt, Sesostris first, Darius after him, and lastly, 
Ptolemy the second, b^an to cut an artificial river, thereby 
by boats and small shipping to trade and navigate the Red 
sea, from the great cities upon Nilus. From Marah he re- 
moved to 'Elim, the sixth mansion, a march of dgbt miles; 
where finding twelve fountains of sweet water, and seventy 
palm-trees, he rested divers days. 

Whether this Helim were the name of a town or city in 
Moseses time, I cannot affirm. And yet the scardty of 
waters in that region was such, as Helim, which had twelve 
fountains, could hardly be left unpeopled. William arch- 
bishop of Tyre, in his history of the holy war, found at 
Helim the ruins of a great and ancient city. And at such 
time as Baldwin the first passed that way into Egypt, ^/n- 
greasuSf saith he, Helim, civUatem antiquissifnam popuio 
liraditico aliquando Jhmiliarem; ad quam cum pervenis- 
set, lod Ulius incolcB, regis adventu prtecognitOy naviculam 
ingredienies in mare vicinum se conhUerunt; *^ Entering 
*^ Helim, a very ancient city, well known sometime to the 
" people of Israel ; whither when he came, the inhabitants, 

* Numb, xxxiii. < Ibid. 

y Exod. XV. Numb, xxxiii. ■ Will. Tyr. 1. ii.c. 19. 
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' forewarned of the king's approach, took boat, and shifted 
' themselves into the sea, lying near them." From Elim 
I he returned again towards the south, and sat down by the 
banks of the Red sea ; the seventh man^on. For it secm- 
eth that he had knowledge of Amalek, who prepared to re- 
»sl his passage through that part of Arabia, And Moses, 
who liad not as yet traineil tliose of the Hebrews appointed 
I to bear amis, nor assured the minds of the rest, who en- 
countering with the least misery were more apt to return 
I to their quiet slavery, than either to endure the wants and 
I perils which every where accompanied them in that passage, 
L or at this time to undertake or sustain so dangerous an 
enemy; he therefore made stay at this mansion, until the 
fifteenth of the second month called Zim, or Ijar, and 
[ made the eighth mansion in the desert of *'Zin ; where the 
[ children of Israel mutinied against Moses the third iJme, 
I havitig want of food. In the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, 
Mo6e8 omittelh this retreat from Ehra to the Red sea, but in 
[ the collection of every several encamping, in the thirty-third 
[ of Numbers, it is set down. 

Here it pleased God to send so many flights of qud(a, as 
all the country about their encamping was covered with 
I them. The morning following it also rained mannn, being 
1 the uxicenth of their month, which served theui instead of 
t bread. For =now was the store consumed which the people 
r carried with them out of Egypt. And though they had 
I great numbers of callle and sheep among them, yet it seem- 
I eth that tliey durst not feed themselves with many of those; 
I but reserved them, both for the milk to relieve the children 
I withal, and for bread to store themselves when they came to 
I the land promised. 

Front hence towards Raphidim they made two removes 
r of twenty miles ; the one to Daphca, the other to Alus, dis- 
I tant from Raphidim six miles. Here being again pressed 
I with want of water, they murmured the fourth time, and 
I repented them of their departure from Egypt, where they 
[ rather contented themselves to be fed and beaten after the 
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manner of beasts, than to suffer a casual and sometunes ne- 
cessary want, and to undergo the hazards and travels which 
every manly mind seeketh after, for the love of Grod and 
thm own freedoms. But <^ Moses, with the same rod which 
he divided the sea withal, in the sight of the elders of 
Israel, brought waters out of the rock, wherewith the whde 
multitude were satisfied. 

SECT. II. 

Of the Amalekites, Midianites, and Keniies, upon occasion of the 
battle tcUh the Amalekites, and Jelhro's coming; who being a 
Kerute, was priest ofMidian. 

m 

AND while Moses encamped in this place, the Amalek- 
ites, who had knowledge of his approach, and guessed that 
he meant to lead the children of Israel through their ooun< 
try, (which bdng barren of itself, would be utterly wasted 
by so great a multitude of people and cattle,) thought it 
most for their advantage to set upon them at Raphidim ; 
where the want of water, and all other things needful for the 
life of man, enfeebled them. On the other side Moses per- 
c^ving their resolutions, gave charge to ^ Joshua, to draw 
out a sufficient number of the ablest Hebrews to encounter 
Amalek. Between whom and Israel, the victory remained 
doubtful for the most part of the day ; the Hebrews and 
Amalekites contending with equal hopes and repulses f(Mr 
many hours. And had not the strengdi of Moseses prayers 
to God been of far greater force, and more prevalent, than 
all resistance and attempt made by the bodies of men, that 
valiant and warlike nation had greatly endangered the 
whole enterprise. For those bodies which are unacquainted 
with scarcity of food, and those minds whom a servile edu- 
cation hath dulled, being beaten, and despaired in their 
first attempts, will hardly or never be brought again to hi^ 
zard themselves. 

After this victory Jethro repaired to Moses, brinpng 
with him Moses^'s wife, and his two sons, whidi either 
Jethro forbare to conduct, or Moses to receive, till he hac) 

* Exod. xvii. • Ibid. 
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■by this overthrow of Amalek tlie better assured himself of 
lat part of Arabia. For it is written. Exodus xviii. 1. 
I When Jelkro, the priest of Midian, Moses' Jaiher-inJaw, 
MJuard all that God had done Jbr Moses, &c. of which the 
last deed, to wit, the overthrow of Amalek, gave Jethro 
ixiurage and assurance, he then repaired to his son-in-law 
Moses, at Sinaj ; where, amongst other things, he advised 
I Muses to appoint judges, and odiiT officers, over Israel; 
ibnng himself unable tu give order in all causes and contro- 
|Tersies, among so many thousands of people full of discon- 
I lentment and private cunlroversy. 

This Jethro, although he dwelt amongst theMidiftnites,yet 
I he was by nation a Ecnitc, as in Judges iv. 11. 17. it is made 
iiifeat, where it is written, jVoic Hebcr the Kenite, which 
t of the children oflilolab, to ml, the son ^Jethro, the 
fhther-iv-taw of Moses, wits departed from tlu Kenites, and 
W^ched his tents until the pUtin of Zaatiaim, lohich is by 
I Xedesh, Likewise in die Grst of Samuel, 'Saul commanded the 
l£enites lo depart fromamonglheAmalekites, lest he should 
^ them with the Anialekites. For the Kenites inha- 
Inted the mountains of Sin Kadesh, and the Amalekites 
[ in the plains, according tu the saying of Balaam, 
■q>eaking of the Kenites; tStrOTig is thy dwelUngplace, 
■«»(/ thou hast put thy nest in the rock: And that ''Saul 
■■pared this nation, he ^veth for cause, that they shewed 
Vtnercy to all the children of Israel when they came up from 
■ Egypt. For lliese Kenites were a nation of the Midianites, 
^•nd the Midianites were of die issues uf ' Midian, one of the 
which Abraham begat on Keturah ; and might also 
e that name of Kenites from Keturah, of whom they do 
mded by the mother, who, as it seemeih, kept the know- 
? of the true God among ihem, which they received 
n their parent Abraham. For Moses, when he fled out 
'pi into Midian, and married die daughter of Jethro, 
d not (had he found lliem idolat^TH) have made Jcthro''a 
;hter the mother of his children. And although the 
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Kenites are named amongst those nations which God pro- 
mised that the seed of Abraham should root out, and in- 
herit their lands ; yet it cannot be meant by these, who are 
descended from Abraham himself; but by some other na- 
tion bearing the same name, and in all likelihood of the 
race of Chus. For in Genesis xv. 19. these Kenites, or 
Chusites, are listed with the Hittites and Pererites, with the 
Amorites, Canaanites, Gergesites, and Jebusites, whidi 
were indeed afterwards rooted out. But these Kenites de- 
scended from ^ Abraham, had separated themselves from 
among the rest, which were altogether idolatrous. For, as 
is before remembered, ^ Heber the Eenite, which was of the 
children of Hobab, was departed from the Kenites, that is 
to say, fttym those Kenites of Canaan, and inhabited in 
Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh, or Kadesh. Again, Moses 
nameth that nation of the Kenites, before Midian, or any 
of Abraham'^s other sons were bom ; which he did (refer- 
ring myself to better judgment) rather, because they were 
more ancient, than by anticipation. 

And as of the Kenites, so we may connder of the °^Mi- 
dianites, parted by Moses into five tribes. For some of 
them were corrupted, and heathens ; as those of Midian by 
the river Zared, afterwards destroyed by Moses. But the 
Midianites near the banks of the Red sea, where Moses 
married his wife Zipporah, and with whom he left her and 
4 his children, till after the overthrow of Amalek, seem like- 
wise not to have been corrupted. For these Midianites 
with the Kenites assisted Israel, and guided them in the de- 
serts. But the Midianites in Moab, and to the north of the 
metropolis of Arabia, called Petrsea, were by Israel rooted 
out, when those adjoining to the Red sea were not touched. 

Ajid though it may be doubted, whether those of Midian, 
of whom Jethro was priest, and the other cities in Moab 
were the same, yet the contrary is more probable. For 
Moses would not have sent 12,000 Israelites, as far back as 
the Red sea, from the plains of Moab, to have destrogred 
that Midian where his wife's kindred inhabited; seang 

•» Gen. XV. • Judg. ir. 1 1. ■ Gen. xxr. 4. 




himself coming witli 600,000 able men was encountered by 
_vAinBlek in Lhat passage. Neither could Moses forget the 
■ivgUi of the way through those discomfortable deserts, 
Hpirilereln himself and lerael had wandered forty years. 

Thai Jelhro or Jothor, Raguel or Reuel, and Hobab, 
were but one person, the scriptures teach us. For the 
VulgM and Septuagint, which call him Baguel, and out 
English, Reuel, Exod. ii. 18. call hitn Jelhro, or Jothor, 
Exod. iii. 1. iv. 18. xviii. 1, and 6, 9, 10. 12. and in Num- 
bers X. 9,9. Hnbab. Others take Jcthro and Hobab to be 
re same, but not Hagud. 
SECT. III. 
^ the time when (he taw was given; with itinrTS roinmendatiotu of 
llie invention of laws. 
THE rest of the months of this year 2515 were spent in 
the deeert of Sinai, near the mountain of Sinai or Horeb, 
the twelfth mansion. Eusebius thought that Sinai or Ho- 
reb were distinct mountains ; Jerome, to be but one, of a 
double name; and so it appeareth by many scriptures. 
For in Kxod. iii. 1. it is called Horeb ; and in Exod. xxiv, 

16. it is written Sinai. In Psalm cvi. 19. Horeb; in Exod. 

-atix. II. Sinai. And so it is culled Galatians iv. 94. and 
lin, Deut. iv. 10, 15. and Deut. v. H. Horeb. And so it 
in the 1st of Kings, viii. 6, and the M of Chron. v. 10. 
And in Malachi iv. 4. Finally, in Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 7. 
they are named as one : IVhick heardest, sMth Ecclesiasti- 
tke rebuke of the Lord in Sinai, and in Horeb thejudff- 
i of the vengeance. Somewhat they are disjoined at the 
jopby the report of Peter Belonius, who in the year 1588 
passed out of Egypt into Arabia, with monsieur de Fumet 
of France, and travelled to the top both of Sinai and Ho- 
reb, Sinai being by far the higher hill. From tlie wde of 
Horeb, saith he, there falleth a very fair spring of water 
into the valley adjoining; where he foimd two monasteries 
of Christian Marroniles, containing some 100 reli^^ous per- 
Bons of divers nations, who had pleasant gardens, delicate 
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fruits, aad excellent wine. These, saith the same "author, 
give entertainment to all strangers which pass that way. 

Now, that there was some such torrent of water near Si-> 
nai in Moseses time, it is very probable ; first, because he 
encamped thereabout almost a year, and drew no water, as 
in other places, by miracle ; secondly, because it is written^ 
Exod. xxxii.,90. that when Moses had broken the golden 
calf to powder, which Aaron set up in his absence, he cast 
the powder thereof into the water, and made the children of 
Israel to drink thereof. 

On this mountain, the law by the angel of Grod was given 
to Moses, where he stayed a whole year, wanting some ten 
or twelve days ; for he removed not till the twentieth day 
of the second month of the second year, and he arrived 
about the forty-fifth day after the egression ; the law being 
^ven the fiftieth day. 

At this mansion all was done which is written from the 
banning of the twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus to the 
end of that book, all in Leviticus, and all in Numbers to 
the tenth chapter. Whereof (because there is no story nor 
other passage) I will omit the repetition, and in place there- 
of speak somewhat of the law, and the kinds and use there- 
of; whereby, if the reader find the story any way disjoined, 
he may turn over a few leaves, and, omitting this, find the 
continuation thereof. We must first consider, that as there 
can be neither foundation, building, nor continuance of any 
commonwealth, without the rule, lev^l, and square of laws ; 
so it pleased God to ^ve thereby unto Moses the power- 
fullest mean (his miraculous grace excepted) to govern that 
multitude which he conducted, to make them victorious in 
thdr passage, and to establish them assuredly in their con- 
quest. For as the north star is the most fixed director of 
the seaman to his desired port ; so is the law of Grod the 
guide and conductor of all in general to the haven of 
eternal life ; the law of nature, ftxim Grod^s eternal law de- 
duced, the rule of all his creatures ; the law human, de- 

•P^t. Bel. lib. 3. c. 63. 
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pending on both these, the guard of kingg, magistrates, and 
virtuous men ; yea, the very spirit and the very sinews of 
every estate in the world, by vvliich they hve and move; the 
law, to wit, a just law, being resembled to an heart without 
affection, lo an eye without lust, and to a mind without pas- 
sion : a treasurer, which keepeth for every man what he 
hath, and distributelh to every man what he ought to have. 
This benefit the ancients, though barbarous, esteemed so 
highly, that, among them, those which were taken for the 
first makers of laws were honoured as gods, or as the sons 
gods ; and the real, that made either additions or eorrec- 
ina, were commended to all posterity for men of no less 
'tue, and no less liberally beneficial to their countries, 
than the greatest and moat profijieruus contjuerors dial ever 
governed them. The Israelites, the Laccdomoniana, and 
the Athenians, received their laws from one; ns the Israel- 
ites from Moses, the Lacedafmonians from Lycurgus, the 
Athenians from Solon ; the Romans sometimes from their 
first kings, from their decemviri, from their senattira, from 
lawyers, and fi-om the [jeople themselves; others from 
le prince, nobility, and people, as in England, France, 
id in other Christian monarchies and estates. 



SECT. IV, 

leaning of the tcorth law ami right, 
r law, is not always taken alike, but i: 



Of the name and 
THE word /ex, c 
Aversely and in an indifferent sense used. For if \ 

: it at large, it may be understood for any rule pre- 
ribing a necessary mean, order, and method, for the at- 
of an end. And so the rules of grammar and other 
Its are called laws. Or it is taken for any private ordi- 
if superiors to inferiors ; for the commandments of 
tjrronts, which they cause lo be observed by force ; for ilieir 
ecrees do also usurp that title, according to the general ac- 
■ptalion of the word laic; of which Isaiah, "Woe unto 
Irm thiU decree wicked decrees, and u-rite grievous things. 
likewise the word is used for the tumultuary resolutions 
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of the people. For such constitutions doth Aristotle also call 
lawsj diough evil and unsufficient : ^ Mala lex estj qtuB tu- 
muUuarie ponta est; *' It is an ill law that is made tumul- 
^* tuously.^ So as all ordinances, good or evil, are called 
by the name of laws. 

The word law is also taken for the moral habit of our 
mind, which doth (as it were) command our thoughts, 
words, and actions ; framing and fashioning them according 
to itself, as to their pattern and platform. And thus the 
law of the flesh, which the divines call legem JbmiHsy is to 
be understood. For every law is a kind of pattern of that 
which is done according unto it; in which sense, as Q else- 
where, this moral habit or disposition of the heart is called 
the frame or Jigmentum of the heart ; so in St. Paul to the 
Romans it is called a law : But I see another law in my 
members^ rebelling against the law of my mindj and lead- 
ing me captive unto the law of sin. Again, the nature and 
inclinations of all creatures are sometimes called '2anv, so 
£m: as they agree with the reason of the law eternal ; as, the 
law of a Uon, to be fierce or valiant 

Also private contracts, among merchants and odi^ trades- 
men, do often put on the name of laws. But law commonly 
and properly is taken for a right rule, prescribing a neces- 
sary mean for the good of a commonwealth, or dvil com- 
munity. The rest, to wit, the commandments of tyrants, 
&c. which have not the common good for their end, but 
being leges iniqucB^ are by Thomas called violentuB magis 
quam Uges^ ^* rather compulsions than laws :^ and whatso- 
ever is not just, St Augustine doth not allow for laws, how* 
soever established ; for he calls them iniqua hominum am" 
iiUutaj qtuB nee Jura dicenda, nee putanda sunt; << the ud- 
** just constitutions of men, which are neither to be termed 
^ D6r thought laws.^ For, saith Aristotle, * Legaiia jusia 
sunt Jactivoy et conservativa JelicitaHs; ** Just laws are 

p Ethic. 1.4. CI. be noted, that he joins kgei and 

« Oen. fi. 5. and Till. 1. faedera together: as in the wrip- 

' So Virgil, QmHnuo has leg-et tore the law is ofttimes calM the 

miemaque fotdera eertit Imposuit covenant. 

uatura locis : where also it is to ■ Arist Ethic. 5. t. 
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' llie workers aiid preservers (^ happiness;" because by 
Uiein we are directed ad vUaia gvietam, " lo a quiet life," 
acrording to Cioero; yea, to life everlaniing, according lo 
the MTiptures. For the end of the law, saith 'Plato, is God 
and his worship : Finia kgis Deita et cultu^ ejus. Lex, or 
ihe law, is so called by the Latins, a legendo, or, a ligando, 
of reading, or binding ; Ltgti quia Uct<r et ad popvlum 
, saith V'arro ; for after laws were written and pub- 
Bshed, all men might read them, and behold in ihem where- 
I they were bniind. The other etymology, a ligando, is 
> less i^reeable with the nature of a law ; whence in the 
riptiire il is called also a yoke, and a band; as, ^Cotifre- 
-vntjtigum, dirtiperuttt vinculo ; " They have broken the 

* yoke, they have broken the hands."' And in the second 
rsalin, * Dinimpamus vhintla eorum, et pryiciamtui a no- 
ms Jtme$ ipnorum; " Let us break their bands in sunder, 

* and cast away their cords from us," 

The covenant it in called, because of the conditional pro- 
mises of God ; and Iwcause of Gotrs people's voluntary sub- 
mission of themselves unto it ; for which word the Septua- 
gint and the Epi«t!e to the Hebrews use the word &i±B^itii, 
I testament or last will ; which name it hath, because it is 
I otherwise eflectiiai for our salvation, hut in respect of 
e death of the testator ; for without the death of the tes- 
T the testament is of no force ; as Heb. h. 17. it is said, 
amentum in mortu'u ratum est. 

tc Hebrews call the law thorah, of teaching, because 

t man is thereby taught his duty, both to God and 

The Greeks call it vi^tu of distributing, because it 

■tribiiteth lo every man his own due; the power of the 

F ts the power of God ; justice being an attribute proper 

mio God himself: Imperium legit imperium Dri est; 

i The reign of the law is the reign of God." 

V in general is thus defined by the philosophers : £«■ 
X regula, preeeipiens qucF sunt sequenda, et qniEjvgi- 
" Law 18 ihe rule of life, commanding what to fol- 
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" low, and what to shun ; or, Lex est omnium divinarum 
et humanarum rerum regina; ** Law is the queen or prin- 
" cess of things both human and divine."" But this descrip- 
tion is grounded upon the opinion of inevitable fate. Law 
is the very wisdom of nature, the reason and understand- 
ing of the prudent, and the rule of right and wrong. For 
as a right line is caUed index sui et curvi^ *' the demon- 
** strance of itself and of the crooked ^ so is the law the 
judge and measure of right and wrong. 

Mr. Hooker calls the law a directive rule to goodness of 
operation ; and though law, as touching the substance and 
essence, consist in understanding, concludit tamen acivm 
voluntatis; " yet it comprehends the act of our will.^ The 
word Jus is also diversely taken, as sometimes for the matter 
of the law, and for common right ; sometimes for the law 
itself; as Jus civile^ or Jus gentium. 7 Isidore distinguisheth 
the two general words jW and Jus; whereof Jus, saith he, 
hath reference to meUy Jos to God : Fas lex dimna. Jus lex 
humana. To go over another man^s field is permitted by 
6od''s law, not by man^s ; and therefore in a thing out of 
controversy Virgil used both those words: as. Fas et Jura 
sinunty " God and men permit^ 

The word Jus, or right, is derived or taken from the old 
substantive noun Jussus, a bidding or commandment; or 
perhaps from the Greek Z«w^, which is the name of Jupiter, 
or of the Latin genitive case Jovis ; because, as the scrip- 
ture speaks, ' the Judgment is God's. For as it is certain, that 
Jusjurandum came of Jornsjurandum, (for so we find it 
written in Nonius out of the ancient, in which sense the 
scripture calls it Juramefitum Jehovce,) so also we may say, 
that Jus came of Jovis, quia Jovis est ; because as Grod is 
the author, and pattern, and maintainer of right, so also in 
his ^ vicegerents, the magistrates, he is the pronouncer and 
executor of right. Of this Juj, the just are denominated, 
Justus a Jure, andjustitia ajusto; " the right gives name to 
" the righteous;*" and " justice takes her name from the just."" 

y [sid. Etym. * Dciit. i. j 7. a Chron. xix. 6. • Exod. xxii. 1 1. i Kinn 
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SECT. V. 
Of the definition oflawSy and of the law etemoL 
BUT because laws are manifold, and that every kind 
hath a proper and peculiar definition, it agreeth with order 
first to divide and distinguish them. I mean those sorts of 
laws from whence all other particulars are drawn, leaving 
the individuals of human laws to their infinite and horrible 
confusion. 



of 

ie 



^Eternal, 
or nDcre* 
ated. 

Nmtnra], 
natioiud, 
or inter- 

Oftl. 

Law- im- 



.,or 
ofaddi- 

tiOOyOOIII- H 

monly 

caHeapo- 

Btire. 



Divine, 
which 
hath two 
parts. 



f Laws positive 
or imposed, 
ezplicatiog, 
aod perfecting 
the law of oa- 
tore, are doa- 
ble. 



Human, 
which is 
also two- 
fold. 



Written. 



Unwritten. 



g' Written. 



Unwritten. 



{• 



Thewritten t The law of 
isalaodon-J Moses. 
Me. 1 

(.Thegospd. 
As the doctrine and leli- 
gion of the patriarchs be- 
fore the written law of 
Moses, which some call 
Cabala. 



Which Ci- 
cero, in his 
second book 
of inven- ^ 
tion, call- -* 
eth jut le- 
gitimumf 
divided in- 
to the 



ecdesias- 
tical 



and 



sectdar. 



rAs the laws of custom 
\ and nse. 
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The law eternal is thus defined by Thomas : ^Lex ceUma 
est aiemus divinte sapientite conceptusy secundum quod or^ 
dinaiur ad ffubematiofiem rerum ab ipso prcBcogniiarum ; 
** The eternal law is the eternal conceit of Grod^s wisdom, 
as it is referred to the government of things foreknown 
by himself.^ Or, ^Lex cetema est summa atque cstema 
ratio divinte sapientice; quatenus res omnes ad destinatos 
fines ita dirigii^ ut iUis juwta conditionem ipsarum modum 
aMquem necessitatis adferat; *^ It is the high and eternal 
** reason of divine sapience ; as it directeth all things in 
such sort to their proper ends, imposing a kind of neces- 
nty according to their several natures or conditions.^ 
Now the difference lieth in this; that as the same divine un- 
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derstanding directeth all these to their proper ends, so it is 
v^ called providence ; but as it imposeth a necessity according 
to the natures of all things which it directeth, so it is called 
a law. 

Of this eternal law Cicero took knowledge, when, in his 
book of laws, he wrote in this manner : Erat rcUio perfectCy 
rerum nahtray et ad recte faciendum impellens et a delicto 
avocans ; qucB non turn incipit lex esse cum scripta est: sed 
turn cum orta est. Orta autem simtd est cum mente divina: 
quamobrem lex vera atque princeps^ apta adjubendum et ad 
Vetandum^ ratio est recta summiJovis; " That perfect rea^ 
son and nature of things encouraging or impelling to 
rightful actions, and calling us back from evil, did not,"^ 
saitb he, " then begin to be a law when it was written, but 
when it had being. Being and beginning it had together 
with divine understanding, and therefore a true law and 
a fit princess to command and forbid, is the right reason 
" of the most high God.^ This eternal law (if we consider 
it in God, or as Gtxl) is always one and the same, the na- 
ture of God being most simple ; but as it is referred to di- 
vers objects, so the reason of man finds it diverse and mani- 
fold. It also seemeth one law in respect of things neces- 
sary, as the motions of the heavens, stability of the earth, 
&c. but it appeareth otherwise to things contingent, another 
law to men, another to other creatures having tife, and to 
all those that be inanimate. 

By this eternal law all things are directed, as by the 
counsel and providence of God ; from this law all laws are 
derived, as from the rule universal ; and thereto referred, 
as the operation of the second to the first. 

<^The eternal and the divine law differ only in considera- 
tion ; the eternal directing more largely, as well every crea- 
ture to their proper and natural ends, as it doth man to his 
supernatural ; but the divine law to a supernatural end 
only ; the natural law thence derived is but an effect of the 
eternal, as it were a stream from this fountain. 

The law human or temporal is also thence drawn, in that 

* Tho. ct Aug. 
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it hath the form of right reason ; from which if it difier, it 

»is then impogiHo intqua, " a wicked impositioD,'' and only 
iloiTDweth the name of a law. 
Tu this eternal law all tilings are subjected, as well angels 
•nd men, as all other creatures, or things created ; whether 
necessary or contingent, natural or moral, and human. For 
the law eternal runneth through all the universal, and there- 
fore it is the law also of things which are simple, natural, 
and inanimate. 

Hence it is that all things created are commanded to 
praise God their Creator and Director ; as, ^Praise him, all 
jfe Am ajiffeU : praise ye him, sun and moon, all bright ttari, 
heavens of heaveni, Jbr he hatk established them Jbr ever 
I and ever. He hath made an ordinance which shall not 
3sa, Praise ye the Lordjrom the earth, ye dragons, and all 
Wdepths : Jire, and h/iil; snou; and vapours ; stormy vainda 
which execute hit word : viountains, and hills ;Jruit/iil trees, 
and all cedars: beasts, and all cattle, &c. Now as the rea- 
sonable creatures arc by this eternal law bound by the 
glory and felicity proposed unto them, (beatitude being 
both tlie attractive and the end,) so all other natural things 
and creatures have in themselves, and in their own natures, 
an obedience formal to it, without any proper intention, 
known cause, or end proposed. For beasts are led by sense 
and natural instinct; things without life by their created 
form, or formal appetites: as that which is heavy, to fall 
downward, things light, to mount upward, &c. and fire, to 
heat whatsoever k apposed. This kind of working the 
Aristotelians ascribe to common nature, others to fate ; a 
difference used in terms only ; it being no other than God's "^ 
general providence : for as it is truly said of God, that he is 
I super omnia ; so are all things which appear in them- 
ielves thence derived, thereunder subjected, thencefrom by 
nis eternal law and providence directed, even from the great- 
est (o the least of his creatures in heaven and in earth. 

The schoolmen are very curious and ample in the consi- 

rteratten of these laws ; and in discourse of the profit, and 

•pMlm c»lviii. 
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of the matter and object of the eternal law. But as the 
profit is manifest in the good of all creatures, who have 
thencefrom either reason, sense, vegetation, or appetition, 
to conduct them ; so is the object and matter of the law, 
the whole creature. For according to St. Augustine, ^ Lex 
aiema est, qua justum est ut omnia sint ordinatissima; 
The law eternal is that, whereby it is just that all things 
should be disposed in the best and goodliest order.*" 
Lastly, It is disputed, whether the eternal law be im- 
mutable, yea or no ? but the resolution is, that it changeth 
not; for which St. Augustine useth a sufficient argument in 
his first book of Free Will, the sixth chapter. For the law 
of Moses, which had a time prefixed, was eternally by God 
ordained to last unul the time of the pedagogy of God^s 
people, or introduction to Christ, should be expired; which 
time of expiration some think our Saviour noted to be come, 
when on the cross he said, 6 Consumtnaium est. But I ra- 
ther think these words of our Saviour to have no other ng- 
nification, than that now the prophecy of their ^ving him 
vinegar to drink was fulfilled. For so St. John expounds 
ity when he saith, ver. 28. TTuit Christ seeing^ aU [other] 
things to beJiilfiUed^ ut consummaretur scriptura, that the 
scripture in this also might be Jtd/Uledy said, I thirst; 
though 1 deny not, but at the same time also the date of the 
law was expired, to wit, of the law ceremonial, and of so 
much of the judicial as appertiuned peculiarly to the Jews, 
and agreeth not with the law of the New Testament and 
gospel of Christ. For the immutable law of Grod, though 
prescribing things mutable, is not therefore changed in it- 
self ; but the things prescribed change according to this 
eternal ordinance, of which the Wisdom of Solomon, And 
being one she can do all thvigSj and remaining in herself 
reneweth aU. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the law of nature, 
OF the law of nature, as it is taken in general, I find no 

''L. 1. de lib. arb. c.6. f John xix. 30. Psalm bciz. 31. 
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Dition among tlie §choolnieii ; only as it is considered in 
I, it is called, " The impressioD of divine light, and a 
" participation of the eternal law in the reasonable crea- 
" ture ;" '' Lex natuTuUs est impressio divini luminiii m 
nobis, et participat'w legh tEtemtB in ratumali creatura. 
' Ulpian defines the natural law to be the same which nature 
hath taught all living creatures : Jus naturaU. est quod no- 
turn omnia atiimalia docuit; and he afterwards addeth, 
Jvt isttid newt humani generis proprium, sed omnium ani- 
malitim quie Itrra marique nascuniur, avium quoqve com- 
ne est: " The law of nature is not proper to man alone, 
but the same is common to all Uving creatures, as well 
to birds, as to those which the land and sea produceth." 
But this definition is not general, but of the natural law in 
things of life. 

The law of nature in general, I lake to be that disposi- 
tion, instinct, and fominl quality, which God in his eternal 
providence bath ffiven and imprinted in the nature of every 
cn-ftture, animate and inanimate. And as it is dh>inum lu- 
mat in men, enlightening our formal reason ; so is it more 
than sense in beasts, and more than vegetation in plants. 
_For it is not sense alone in beasts, which teacheth them st 
t ught, and without experience or instruction, to fly from 
enemies of their lives ; seeing that bulls and horses 
unto the sense more fearful and terrible than the 
It kind of dogs ; atid yet the hare and deer feed by the 
\ and fly from the other, yea, though by them never 
in l>eforc, and that as soon as they fall from their dams, 
ither is it sense which hath taught other Iieasts to pro- 
for winter, birds to build their nests, high or low, ac- 
ling to the tempestuous or quiet seasons ; or the birds of 
India to make their nests on the smallest twigs which hang 
over rivers, and not on any other part of the tree, or else- 
where, to save their eggs and young ones from the monkeys, 
and other beasts, whose weight such a twig will not bear ; 
and which would fear to fall into tlie water. The instances 
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iii this kind are exceeding many, which may be given. Nei- 
ther is it out of the vegetable or growing nature of plants, 
that some trees, as the female of the palmitto, will not bear 
any fruit, except the male grow in sight. But this they do 
by that law, which the infinite and unsearchable wisdom of 
God had in all eternity provided for them, and for every 
nature created. In man this law is double, corrupt and in-^ 
corrupt ; corrupt, where the reason of man hath made itself 
subject, and a vassal to passions and affections brutal ; and 
inoomipt, where time and custom hath bred in men a new 
nature, which also, as is aforesaid, is a kind of law. For it 
was not by the law of nature incorrupt, which ^ St. Augus- 
tine caUeth the law of reason, but by a nature blinded and 
oorrupted, that the Grermans did anciently allow of theft, 
and that other nations were by law constrained to become 
idolaters ; that by the laws of ^ Lycurgus it was permitted 
to men to use one another^s wife, and to the women to 
eboose them others besides their husbands, to beget them 
with child ; which law in tliose parts hath lasted long, and 
is not forgotten to this day. 

The ^ Scythians, and the people of both Indies, hold it 
lawful to bury with them the best beloved wives; as also 
they have many other customs remembered by 6. Valentia, 
against nature and right reason. 

And I know not from what authority it is, that these laws 
some men avow to be natural, except it be of this corrupt 
nature; as, among others, to pay guile with guile ; to be- 
come faithless among the faithless ; to provide for oursdves 
by another man^s destruction ; that injury is not done to him 
that is willing; to destroy those whom we fear, and the 
like. For taking the definition of natural laws either out 
of ^ St. Augustine or Aquinas, (the one calling it the im- 
pression of divine lighi ; the other, the dictate^ or sentence, 
tfpractick recuony) the same can teach us or incline us to no 
other thing, than to the exercise of justice and uprigbtm 
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knd not to offer or perform any thing towards others, save 
thai which we would be content should be offered or per- 
formed towards ourselves. For such is ihe law of nature to 
the mind, as the eye is to the body ; and that which accord- 
ing lo ° David tiheweth its good, thai is, the observation of 
diose things which lead us thereby to our last end, which 
is eternal life ; though of themselves not suffident without 
foitli and grace. 

Now, ihat which is truly and properly the law of nature, 
where the corruption is not taken for the law, is, as afore- 
said, the impression of God's divine light in men, and a 
participation of the law increuted and eternal. For without 
any law written, the right reason and understanding, which 
God hath given us, are abilities within ourselves, sufficient 
to give us knowledge of the good and evil, which by our 
gratitude to God, and distribution of right to men, or by 
^B the contrary, we pn-pare and purchase for ourselves. PFor 
^B wAcn the Genilles, saith St. Paul, which have not the law, 
^V do by nature those things contained in the laie, they having 
not the hilt, are a law unto themselves. Now, lo love God, 
by whom we arc, and to do the same right unto all men 
which we desire should he done unto us, is an effect of the 

I purest reason ; in whose highest turrets, the quiet of con- 
science hath made her restingplace and habitation : In arce 
altiasima rationis quicn hnbitat. Therefore the Genldes, 
Baith St. Paul, iicAi'cA Hhew the effects of the taw written in 
Iheir hriirln, have their conaciencen Jirr witncMCs of those 
^ecia ; and the reprobate their thoughts to accuse them. 

And it is most true, that whosoever is not a law unto 
himself, (while he hopcih to abuse the world by the ad- 
vantage of hypocrisy,) worketh nothing else but the betray- 
ing of his own soul by crafty unrighteousness, purchasing 
eternal perdition. For it helpeth us not, to hide our cor- 
rupt hearts from the world's eye, seeing from him who is an 
Infinite eye we cannot hide them ; some garlands we may 
^ther in this May-gnme of the worid ; stdjioe Ule, dum to- 
tuimur, arescit ; " those flowers wither while we diacourBe 
• I'Mlin iv. >■ Rom, ii u ^ tom. li. i{. 
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*^ of their colours,^ or are ingathering them. That we should 
therefore inhabit and dwell within ourselves, and become 
fearful witnesses of our secretest evils, did that reverend 
philosopher Pythagoras teach in this golden precept : Nil 
turpe committaSy neque coram aliis, neque tecum^ mcuoime 
omnium verere tetpsum; ^^ Commit nothing foul or dis- 
" honest,^ saith he, " neither to be known to others, nor to 
<* thine own heart, but above all men reverence thine own 
*^ conscience.^^ And this may be a precept of nature and 
right reason ; by which law, men, and all creatures and 
bodies, are inclined to those operations which are answer- 
able to their own form, as fire to give heat Now, as the 
reasonable mind is the form of man, so is he aptly moved to 
those things which his proper form presenteth unto him, 
to wit, to that which right reason offereth ; and the acts of 
right reason are the acts of virtue ; and in the breach of 
the rules of this reason is man least excusable, as being a 
reasonable creature. For all else, both sensitive, growing, 
and inanimate, obey the law which Grod imposed on them at 
their first creation. 

The earth performeth her office, according to the law of 
God in nature ; for it bringeth forth the bud of the herb 
which ' seedeth seed, &c. and the beast which liveth there- 
on. He gave a law to the seas, and commanded them to 
keep their bounds, which they obey. ^ He made a decree 
Jbr the 9'ainy and a way Jbr the lightning of the thunders. 
He caused the sun to move^ and to give lights and to serve 
Jbr signs and Jbr seasons. Were these as rebellious as 
man, for whose sake they were created, or did they once 
break the law of their natures and forms, the whole world 
would then perish, and all return to the first chaos, dark- 
ness and confusion. 

By this natural law, or law of human reason, did Cain 
perceive his own wickedness and offence, in the mvurder of 
Abel ; for he not only feared the displeasure of Grod, but 
the revenge of men ; it being written in his reason, that 
whatsoever he performed towards others, the same by others 
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tnighc be done unto him agojn. And that thin judgment of 
well and evil doing was put into our natures by God and 
hia eternal law, before the law written, Moses, in the per- 
son of God. wiinesselh, Gen. iv. 7. If l/tou do well, shall 
thou not be acvcptcd f and if thou, do not well, sin Itelh at 
thy door. 

The schoolmen are lar^ also in this question of the iia- 
tura] law, the same being opened amply by Rdnerius, An- 
toninus, and Valentia. But it is not my purpose to write a 
volume of this subject. 

But this taw which Thomas Aquinas calleth mi act of 
reason taken properly, and not a habit, as it is an evident 
natural judgment of practick reason ; they divide into inde- 
monstrable, or needing no demonstration ; (as that good is to 
be followed, and evil eschewed ;) and demonstrable, which 
is evidently proved out of higher and more universal pro- 
poucions. Again, as it answercth the natural appetite, pre- 
scribing things to be desired as good, or to I»e avoided 
a& evil; (as of the first, to desire to live, and to satisfy 
hunger, &c. and of the second, to eschew pains, sorrow, 
and death;) in ihia consideration tliey divide it, according 
to the divers kinds of appetites that are in us. ' For in 
every man there are three sorts of appetites, which answer 
the three degrees of natural law. The first is, to be that 
which we are ; in which is comprehended the desire both to 
live, and to preserve our being and life, also the desire of 
issue, with care to provide for them ; for the father after 
his death lives in his children ; and therefore the desire of 
life comprehends the desire of children. And to these ap- 
petites are referred the first indemonstrable laws of nature, 
for the most part. For it needs no proof, that all creatures 
should desire tn be, to hve, and to be defended, and to live 
in their issue when they cannot in themselves. And as man 
is a being, ens or res; so he doth desire good and shun 
evil. For it is common to all things, to desire things agree- 
oble to thdr own natures, which is, lo desire their own 
good. And so is good defined by " Aristotle to be that 

'Tlio. <i. q^. «rt. i. ■■ Ethic. 1. I, r. 1. 
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which all desire. Which definition Basil, upon the 4f4th 
Psalm, approveth : Rede quidem bontun definiemnty quod 
omnia expetunt; ^^ Rightly have some men defined good 
^ or goodness, to be that which all things desire.*" 

The second kind of appetite is of those things which ap- 
pertain to us, as we have sense. Whence, by the law of 
nature, we desire the delights of every sense; but with 
such moderation as may neither glut us with satiety, nor 
faurt us with excess. For as sense itself is for the preserva- 
tion of life and being ; so is it meet, even by the law of na- 
ture, that the sensitive appetite should not carry us to the 
destruction either of our life or being. And although 
(seeing both these kinds of appetites are in beasts) we may 
well say, that nature hath given divers laws unto them ; in 
which sense the civilians define natural right, or Jus natu- 
rate, to be the same which nature hath taught all living 
creatures ; yet the schoolmen admit not, that the instincts 
of beasts can be properly called a law, but only a jui^ or 
right, which is the matter and aim of every law. For so 
they distinguish it, where Ulpian aflSrmeth, that jus naiu- 
rale is that which nature hath taught all living creatures. 
In this place, saith Valentia^ jW is not to be taken for a law, 
but for the matter of the law. And yet where Ulpian also 
distinguisheth the right belonging to living creatures in ge- 
neral, from the right belonging to men ; calling the one jus 
naturiBy the other jW gentium ; the divines understand the 
law of nature more largely, that is, for all evident dictates, 
precepts, or biddings of divine reason, both in beasts and men ; 
and restrain the law of nations to a kind of human right. 

The third appetite is of those things which appertain 
properly to man, as he is a living creature reasonable ; as 
well with relation to God, and to our neighbour, as for our- 
selves ; and the laws of this appetite are the commandments 
of our religion. 

Now although there are many other branches and divi- 
nons of this law of nature, answering the division of matter 
which it prescribeth, and as manifold as the moral actions 
are which it commandeth or forbiddeth ; yet is the law of 
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but one law, Bccordiiig to Aqiiiiias ; first, because it 
liatli oue fountain or root in the natural or motive faculty, 
which is but one, stirring up to good, and declining the 
contrary; secondly, because all is contained in that general 
natural precept, that good is to be followed, and ill avoided; 
and thin.Uy, Wcauseall the parts are reduced to one and the 
same last end. 

That this law of nature bindeth all creatures, it is mani- 
fest; and chiefly man, because he is endued with reason'{ 
Iw whom as reason groweth, so this band of observing the 
law of nature increaselh : " Postqvam ratio ad pcrj'ectum 
Wnit, tmti- fit quod acriptum est, adveriicnte mandato, pcc- 
tatum revixit ; " When reason grew to |>errociion, then ii 
came to pass which was written by St. Paul, when the com- 
" mandment came, sin revived." Neither is it a §iiiall war- 
rant for this law of nature, when those which break the 
•ame are said by St. Paul J to be deliverrd over unto a 
reprobate setiite, (or mind,) to do tlioae things tahick are not 
eonvenient ; and again, ' that their cmisrience/l bear witrtese, 
and their thought» accuse them. For though this law of 
nature stretch not to every particular, as to command fast- 
ing and the like, yet it commandeth in general all good, 
and whatsoever is agreeable to right reason. And there- 
fore said Damascene ; ^ Homines J'acti sunt mali, decli- 
nanda in id quod contra naturam eat: " Men," saith 
be, " are made evil, by declining unto that which is con- 
trary to nature :" and St. Augustine, (hime vitium natu- 
■a nocet, ae per hoc contra naturam est ; " Every vice doth 
wrong to nature, and is therefore contrary unto it." 
Neither yet are the rules of this law of nature so strait, but 
that they suffer exceptions in some particulars. For where- 
as by this law all men are bom lords of the earth, yet it well 
■lloweth inequality of portions, according to unequal merit; 
by taking from the evil, and giving to the good; and by 
permitting and commanding that all men shall enjoy the 
fruits of their labours to themselves ; according lo the rules 
of justice and equity. 

• Rull. 'Roiii.i.i8. 'Rorn.ii.is • Lib. i Fid. OrOiodt.jo. 
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And though the law of nature command that all things 
be restored which are left in trust, yet in some causes, this 
her law she suffereth to be broken ; as to deny a madman 
his weapons, and the like, which he left in keeping while he 
was sober. But the universal principles can no more be 
changed, than the decrees of God are alterable ; who, ac- 
cording to ^St. Paul, abideth faithful^ and cannot deny 
himself. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the writien law of God, 

AFTER the eternal and natural, the law poative or im- 
posed is the next in order, which law, being nothing but an 
addition, or rather explication of the former, hath two kinds; 
divine and human. Again, the divine positive law is 
double, the old and new ; the old was given unto Moses in 
mount Sinai, or Horeb, at such time as the world had stood 
52518 whole years, and in the sixty-seventh day of this year, 
when as ^ Ascatades, or Ascades, governed the Assyrians ; 
Marathus, the Sicyonians ; Triopas, the Argives ; Cecrops, 
Attica; and Acherres, Egypt ; to wit, after the promise to 
Abraham 430 years. And this, it seems, was the first writ- 
ten law which the world received. For the very word »o- 
fto;, signifying a law, was not then, nor long after, invented 
by the Grecians, no not in Homer^s time, who lived after 
the fall of Troy eighty years at least ; and Troy itself was 
cast down 335 years after Moses led Israel out of Egypt 
This law it pleased God to engrave in stone, that it might 
remain a lasting book of his expressed will in the church, 
and that the priests and people might have whereof to tne- 
ditate, till the coming of Christ ; and that so these children 
of Israel, though bred among an idolatrous people in Egypt, 
might be without excuse ; the slight defences of ignorance 
being taken from them. 

The reason known to us why this law was not written 
before is, that when the people were few, and their lives 
long, the elders of families might easily, without any written 

•» 2 Tim. ii. 13. « Aug. dc Cirit. Dei, lib. i8. 
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OTf instruct their own children ; and yet as they increased, 
so doubtless they had, besides the law of nature, many pre- 
cepts from God, before the law written. But now at length, 
forasmuch as the law of nature did not define all kinda of 
good and evil ; nor condemn every sin in particular ; nor 
sufficiently terrify the consciences of offenders ; nor so ex- 
pound divine worship, as for those after-ages was required, 
who gave every day less authority than other to the natural 
law ; in these respects it was necessary that the law should 
be written, and set before the eyes of all men ; which before 
;y might, but would not read in their own consciences. 
le schoolmen, and the fathers before them, enlarge the 
ises and necessity why the law was written, whereof these 
the chief est. 

The first, for restraining of sin, directly grounded upon 
la place of David ; Tke Inw of't/ie Lord is uttdtjiled, can- 
•tingsouls; thf tciUmonics of' the Lord arej'att}iful,giv- 
xuisdam to children. For the human law, saith St. Augus- 
, meeteth not with all offences, either by way of prohi- 
Bon or punishment; seeing thereby it might take away 
lething seeming necessary, and hinder common profit; 
'■fcot the divine law written, forbiddelh every evil, and there- 
fore by David it is called undeSled. 

Secondly, It serveth for the dirccUon of our minds. For 
the laws of men can only take knowledge of outward actions, 
but not of internal motions, or of our dispontion nnd will ; 
and yet it is required, that we be no less clean in the one 
than in the oiher. And therefore were the words convert- 
ing our soiiU added by David ; wherein are all our out- 
ard acts first generated, according to the cabalists : Actio- 
hominum nuUtB essent, nisi jtrius in mentc dicercntur ; 
The actions of men," say they, " would be none at all, 

they not first conceived in the mind." 
Thirdly, It leadelh us to the knowledge of truth, which, 
by reason of diversity of opinion, and difference of peculiar 
laws among sundry nations, wc cannot be assured of: but 
the law of God bindeth all men, and is without error ; and 
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therefore also said David, Thai the testimony qf the law of 
God isjaiihfid ; giving wisdom to children. 

SECT. VIII. 

Qf the umoriiten law of God^ given to the patriarchs by tradiHon, 

NOW, that in all this long tract of time, between the 
ereation and the written law, the world and people of God 
were left altogether to the law of reason and nature, it doth 
not appear. For the patriarchs of the first age received 
many precepts from God himself, and whatsoever was first 
imposed by Adam, the same was observed by Seth, who in- 
structed Enos; from whom it descended to Noah, Sem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Yea many 
particular commandments afterwards written, were formerly 
imposed and delivered over by tradition ; which kind of 
teaching the Jews afterwards called cabala^ or recepHo, 
precepts received from the mouth of their priests and elders; 
to which the Jews, after the law written, added the interpre- 
tation of secret mysteries, reserved in the bosoms of thdr 
priests, and unlawful to be uttered to the people. But the 
true cabala was not to be concealed from any ; as being in- 
deed the divine law revealed to the patriarchs, and from 
them delivered to the posterity, when as yet it was unwrit- 
ten. The commandments which God gave unto Adam in 
the beginning, were, that he should impose names to all 
beasts, according to their natures ; to whose perfection of 
understanding they were sufficiently known. For finding 
the reason of his own name Adam, of adamahj earthy or 
red clay^ he gave other names significant, not only to beasts, 
but to his children and nephews, which afterwards his issues 
imitated ; as the name of Seth signifieth, as some take it, 
one that was laid for the ground or foundation of the 
church, or rather, one ^ven in recompense for Abel that 
was' slain ; and Enosh signifieth man, or miserable^ &c. 
Further, God commanded Adam to till the ground, and to 
live by the labour thereof; God also gave him the chmce 
of all fruits, but the forbidden ; and in Adam also was mar- 
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riage 6rst instituted ; all men thenceafter being command- 
ed to cohabit with llieir wives, rather than with their father 
and mother. 

That murder and cruelty was also forbidden both before 
the law uritteD, and liefore the flood itself, it is manifest; 
God himself making it appear, that it was one of the great- 
est causes of the destruction of mankind by the general 
flood. For God said unto Noah, An end of ull Jlesh is 
come before me : ,fur the earth hjilied with cruelty through 
them I and behold I n-iU deatroy them ^J'rom the earth. 
That offence therefore, for \vhich all perished, could not be 
unknown to all that perished ; God's mercy and justice in- 
terpoMng between the untaught and revenge. 

This commandment God repealed to Noah, after the 
waters were dried up from the earth. " Whom aheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed: Jbr in iJa 
image of' God hath he made man. 

Also the law of honouring and reverencing our parents 

■ was observed among the faithful, and the contrary punished 

f the father's curse ; as, Witrsed be Canaan ; a servant of 

janis shall he be unto his brethren. Again, we lind that 

! unnatural sin of the Sodomites was punished in the 

Ing^est degree, as with fire from heaven. The «n of 

dultery and ravishment was before the law no Ices de- 

1 than the rest, as appcareth by tliat revenge taken for 

■Dinah's forcing ; and by the judgment which "i Judah gave 

Igainst Tamar, That she should be burnt; and by the re- 

Mntance of Pharaoh and Abimelech, against whom this sen- 

e was pronounced, Thou art but dead, because of the tDO- 

n which thou hast taken ; Jbr she is a mans wife. To these 

t may add ihc ordinance of sacrifice, of dislintlion of clean 

ad unclean beasts, of circumrasion, of the brother to raise 
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up seed to his brother, that left a widow childless, and di- 
vers other constitutions, partly moral and partly ceremo* 
nial, which being delivered before the written law, were 
after by it confirmed. So that this divine law imposed, of 
which the law of Moses containeth that which is called the 
Old Testament, may be said, not only to have been written 
in the hearts of men, before it was engraven in stone, but 
also in substance, to have been given in precept to the pa- 
triarchs. For as St. Paul witnesseth of himself, / knew noi 
Hn, bui by the law; so the law ever naturally preceded and 
went before offences, though written after offences com- 
mitted. 

It is true, that all the creatures of God were directed by 
some kind of unwritten law ; the angels intuitively ; men by 
reason; beasts by sense and instinct, without discourse; 
plants by their vegetative powers ; and things inanimate by 
their necessary motions, without senjse or perception. 

SECT. IX. 
Of the moraly judicial, and ceremonial law^ with a note prefixed^ 
How the scripture speaketh not always in one seme^ when it nam^ 
eth the law of Moses. 

NOW as the word law in general, as is aforesaid, hath 
divers significations, and is taken for all doctrine which doth 
prescribe and restrain ; so this law, called the law of Moses 
in particular, is taken by St. Paul diversely ; as sometimes 
for all the Old Testament, as, > Now we know whatsoever 
the law saithy it saith to them which are under the law. 

When it is opposed, or differenced from the prophets and 

psalms, it is there taken for the five books of Moses. For 

so St Luke hath distinguished them ; as, ^ Jll must heJvL 

JiUedf which are written of me in the laWy in the prophets, 

and in the psalms. 

When it is opposed to the gospel, then it is taken for the 
law moral, ceremonial, and judicial ; as, ^ Therefore we con^ 
elude that a man is Justified by Jaith without the works of 
the law. 

* Rom. iii. 19. ^ Luke xxit. 44. ^ Rom. iii. 28. 
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When it is opposed to grace, it signiBetb the declaration 
of God's wrath, and our guilt of condemnaliaii ; or the ex- 
tremity of law, and summum Jus ; as, " For ye are not 
under t/u lam, but under grace. 

When it is opposed to the truth, namely, where the ce- 
remonies or signs are taken for the things signified ; as the 
aacrifitre for Christ, and the like ; then it signifieth but 
shadows and figures ; as, " Tlie law was given by Motes, but 
grace and trvth came by Jcaus Christ. 

Lastly, When it is o|>posed to the time of Christ's com- 
ing, it aignilieth the wliole policy of the Jews' comnionweal ; 
SB, " Before Jaitk came, we luere kepi under the law, &c. or 
the law of the order and institution of the Aaronical priest- 
hood ; as, AU the prophets, and tlte law, or the priests, 
prop/iesied unto John. P And if the priesthood be changed, 
the law also, to wit, of the priesthood, must needs be 
changed. 

The word laio is someumes also taken by the figure metony~ 
tmia, for interest, authority, and empire, or for construning 
force; as, 1 The law of' ike Spirit of It/e, tlie law oi the Jbrce 
^ain and death, the eii/orcementi of concupiscence, &c. 

Dut the written law of Moses, or the law of the Old Tes- 
•tament, of which we now apeak, is thus defined ; The law is 
a doctrine, which was first put into the minds of men by 
God, and afterwards written by Moses, or by him repeated, 
commanding holiness and justice, promising eternal life con- 
ditionally, that is, to the observers of the law, and threaten- 
ing death to those which break the law in the least. For, 
according to St. James, ' Whosoever sk<Ul keep the u-hole,and 
^th in oaepoiiit, isguUty ofidl. The definition used by 
the schoolmen, in which both the old and new law are compre- 
iicnded, is thus given: Lex divina est diiwum decretum, 
iominibus prinscriiens modum necessarium ut apte perve- 
nire postini ad supemaluralem beaiiludtnern, qu<E eat ulH- 
mtu kumana: vitce finis; " The divine law," say they, " is 

- Rom. tL 14. Gal. Jii. i3. r Heb. rii. t% and » 1- 

■ Johui. 1;. * Rnm. viii. J aoil vii. tj, 

■ •GaLUi. Jj. Lukvivi. 16. 'Jun«>U 10. 
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^ the decree of God, prescribing unto men a necessary 
** mean, whereby they may aptly attain supernatural beati- 
^^ tude, which is the last end of man^s life.^ 

The law of Moses hath three parts; moral, ceremonial, 
and judicial. The moral part commandetb this or that 
good to be done, and this or that evil to be avoided, in par- 
ticular ; as also it declareth for whose sake it is to be done; 
as, Do this, fiyr I am the Lord ; whereas the law of nature 
commands it but in general. Again, the moral law entreat- 
eth of virtue and goodness ; the ceremonial of divine ser- 
vice and of holiness; (for external worship, and the order of 
hallowing ourselves unto God, is called ceremony ;) and the 
judicial teacheth the particular government, fit for the com- 
monwealth of the Jews, and prescribeth orders for justice 
and equity. And therefore was it said of St. Paul, Rom. 
▼ii. 12. The commandment is just, holy, and good; Just, or 
Justice, being referred to the judicial ; holy, or holiness, to 
the ceremonial ; good, or honest, to the moral. The judi- 
cial part is touching the government of the commonwealth 
of the Jews, in which many things must needs be proper to 
that estate, as, such as were instituted either in respect of 
place or persons. 

The ceremonial is divided into four parts, according to 
the four kinds of things of which it speaketh, to wit, sacri- 
fice, holy things, sacraments, and observances. To sacri- 
fices belong beasts, and the fruits of the earth ; to holy 
things the tabernacle, temple, vessels,- altars, and the like ; 
to sacraments, circumcision, the passover, and such like. 
For the observances, they consisted either in prohibition of 
certain meats, as not to eat the blood and fat of beasts ; or 
in some other outward things, as in washings, purifyings, 
anointings, and attire, as not to wear mixed garments of 
linen and woollen ; as also it prohibiteth other unnatural 
and unproper commixtions, as. Thou shalt tiot yoke together 
in a plough an ox and an ass, or cast mingled seed in one 
field. It iJso* exhorteth natural compassion, and forbiddeth 
cruelty even to beasts, birds, and plants, whereby the crea- 
tures of Gtxl might be destroyed without any profit to man. 
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For » wme refer these precepts; Thou ihalt not kill the 
bird tittitiff on her nest, tior beat dount the first buds of the 
tree, nor muzzle the tahottring ox, and the like, to the cere- 
monial law. 

Neither is there any of these three parts of the law of 
Moses, but it halh as yet in some respects the same power 
which it hail before the coming of Christ. For the moral 
liveih still, and is not abiogated or taken away, saviog ia 
the ability of justifying or condemning ; for therein are we 
commanded to love and worship God, and lo use charity 
one towards another, which for ever shall be required at 
OUT hands. Therein also are we in particular directed how 
this ought lo be done ; which power of directing by special 
rules and precepts of life it retaineth still. For these things 
also are commanded in both testaments to be observed ; 
(hough principally for the fear of God in the one, and for 
the love of God in the other. 

The ceremonial also liveth in the things which it foresig- 
nified. For the shadow is not destroyed, but perfected, 
when the body itself is represented to us. Besides, it stilt 
liveth, in that it giveth both instruction and testimony of 
Christ, and in that it giveth direction to the church Ua 
tome ceremonies and types of holy signification, which are 
Etiil expedient ; though in a far fewer number than befom 
Christ's coming, and in a far less degree of necessity. 

Lastly, The judicial liveth in substance, and concerning 
the end and the natural and universal equity thereof. 

But the moral faileth in the point of justification, the ce- 
remonial, as touching the use and external observation, {be- 
cause Christ himself is come, of whom the ceremonies were 
agnfl and shadows,) and the judicial is taken away, as far 
.jbrth OS it was peculiar to the Jews' commonweal and po- 
Liy. 

SECT. X. 

jt propotalofnLrte other po'uitt to be considered, with a touch of the 

Jivefirsl. 

AS for that which remaineth in die general consideration 

t 4 
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of the diWne written law^ it may in effect be reduced into 
these nine points. 

1. The dignity and worth of the law. 

2. The majesty of the Lawgiver. 

S. The property and peculiarity of the people receiving 
it 
*4. The convemency of the time in which it was given. 

5. The efficacy and power thereof. 

6. The difference and agreement of the Old and New 
Testament. 

7. The end and use of the law. 

8. The sense and understanding of the law. 

9. The durance and continuance thereof. 

1. The dignity of the law is sufficiently proved by St. 
Paul in these words; Where/ore the law is hofy, and the 
commandment is hcly^ and Just, and good ; which three at- 
tributes are referred, as aforesaid, to the moral, ceremonial, 
and judicial. 

2. The majesty of the Lawgiver is approved in all his 
creatures ; who, as he hath given all things their lives and 
beings, so he only gave the law who could only ^ve the 
end and reward promised, to wit, the salvation of mankind: 
but he gave it not to Moses immediately, but by the min- 
istry of angels, as it is said ; * Jnd the law was ordained by 
angels^ in the hand of a mediator ; and in the Acts^ He 
gave the law by the ordinance of angels. 

8. The propriety and peculiarity of the people, receiving 
this law, is in three respects : first, In that they were pre- 
pared ; secondly, In that they were a nation apart and dis- 
severed ; thirdly, In that they were the children of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham. Prepared they were, because they 
had the knowledge of one God, when all other nations were 
idolaters. A nation apart and severed they were, because 
of God'^s choice and election. Children of the promise they 
were, for the promise was made by God unto Abraham, 
and his seed ; not unto his seeds, as to Esau and Jacob, but 

* Ga). ill. 19. 
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to liis seed, as to Jacob, or Israel singularly, of whom 
Christ. ' Now to Abrakavi and his seed were ike promiaeg 
made: heaaithnat, To the seeds, as speaking of many, butt 
Ih thy seed, as of one, which in Christ. 

i. The conveniency of the time, in which it was given, 
is noted by St. Augutstme ; that it was about the middle 
Ume, between the law of nature and grace ; the law of na- 
ture continued from Adam to Moses; the law written in 
the commandments, received by Moses in the world's year 
2514, continued to the baptism of John ; from which time 
b^uD the law of grace, wbich shall continue to the world's 
end. Other reasons for the conveniency are formerly given- 

5. The fifth consideration is of the efficacy of this law, 
the same being a disposition to, or sign of our justificatioa; 
but Dot by itself sufficient, but as a figure of Christ in cere- 
monicH, and a preparation to righteousness in moral pre- 
cepts. For through the passion of Christ were sins for- 
given, who takelb away the sins of the world ; and there- 
fore St. Paul calleth the rudiments of the law "beggarly and 
nedk ,- beggarly, as containing no grace ; weak, as not able 
to forgive and justify. The "blood of goats and bulls, 
and the ashes of an heifer, could only cleanse ibe body ; but 
they were figures of Christ's blood, which doth cleanse the 
■□ward sotil. t For if the law could justify, thett Christ 
died in vain. 

SECT. XI. 
Of the tixlh poiitl, to wit, of the difereace and agreement of the 
Old and New Tettament. 
THE Old and New Testament differ in name, and in the 
mean and way proposed for attaining to salvation ; as the 
Old by works, the New by grace; but in the thing itself, 
or object and remote end, they agree ; which is, man's hap- 
piness and salvation. 

The Old Testament, or law, or letter, or the witness of 
G«l's will, was called the Old, because it preceded the 
New Testament ; which is an explication of the Old ; from 
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which the New taketh witness. Yet the New of more ex- 
oellency, in that it doth more lively express, and openly and 
directly delineate the ways of our redemption. It is also 
called the Old, to shew that in part it was to be abrogated : 
* In th(U he saith^ the New Testament^ he hath abrogaied 
ike Old. For the old law, though greatly extolled by the 
prophets, and delivered with wonderful miracles, yet was it 
constituted in a policy perishable ; but the New was given 
in a promise of an everlasting kingdom, and therefore called 
in the Apocalypse, a testament and gospel for ever during. 

The Old Testament is called the law, because the first and 
chief part is the law of Moses, of which the prophets and 
psalms are commentaries, explicating that law. 

The New Testament is called the gospel, because the 
first and chief part thereof is the glad tidings of our re- 
demption ; the other books, as the Epistles or letters of the 
apostles, and the Acts or story of the apostles, are plentiful 
interpreters thereof; thj word iuayyiKmv signifying a joy- 
ful, happy, and prosperous message, or (as Homer used it) 
the reward given to the messenger bringing joyful news. It 
18 also sometimes taken for a sacrifice, ofiered after victory, 
or other pleasing success, as by Xenophon. In the scrip- 
tures it hath three significations : first. For glad tidings in 
general, as in Isaiah lii. 7. concerning peace ; secondly. By 
an excellency it is restrained to signify that most joyful 
message of salvation, as in Luke ii. 10. whence also by 
figure it is taken for the history of ^ Christ ; and so we un- 
derstand the four gospels. 

Lastly, For the preaching and divulging the doctrine of 
Christ, as 1 Cor. ix. 14. and 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

The agreement of both testaments (taken, I think, as 
they are divided in volumes) is by Danaeus comprised in 
these four. 

In their author. 

In the substance of the covenant, or things promised. 

In the foundation, to wit, Christ. 

In the efiects, that is, in righteousness and justificatton. 

> Heb. Till. 13. • Acts L 
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In the author they agree, because both are of God, and 
thpreforc both one testaiiieut and will of God in substance 
of doctrine. For as there was ever one church, so was there 
one covenant, one adoption, and one doctrine. As the old 
law dolh point at Christ, so doth the new law teach Christ ; 
the old proposing him as to come, the new as already come ; 
and the same thing being promised in both, both tend- 
ing to one and the same end, even the salvation of our 
aouls; which, according to St, Peter, is the end of our faith. 
For althougli it be said, that Moses did promise by observ- 
ing the law an earthly kingdom, a land flowing with milk 
and honey, the propagation of children, and other worldly 
blessings ; yet all these were but figures to teach, and 
pledges to assure the fathers of those s|iiritual bles^ngs by 
Christ ; for by the earthly he raised iheir minds to the 
ho]»e of heavenly. And the fathers, notwithstanding these 
worldly goods, did yet acknowledge themselves strangers 
and pilgrimx, expecting the heavenly Jerusalem ; according 
to this place of Heb. si. 13, All these died in faith, ami re- 
ceived not the pTomiiies, but saw them afar off"., and believed 
them, cciifcuxirig that they were siran^m and pilgrims on 
the earth. To which pur|»ose also St. Augustine : '' Omnino 
pauci iretcrem legem intcUigvnt, »on altcndentes per pro- 
misaa terretia tttema protnitti; " Few," saith he, " do un- 
'* dcrstand the old taw ; not attending that by things earth- 
*' ly eternal are promiged."" And St, Jerome : '^Nuluit 
Deut paacere Jiidtms more peconim corporalibus donis opi- 
bitsque, t/t Judai somnianl ; " God woidd not feed the 
** Jews as beasts, with corporal gifts and riches, as them- 
" selves dream." And this may be gathered out of God's 
own words : Ego «wm Deii^ luus, et era vobia in Daim; 
" I am thy God, and I will be your God ;" for the words, 
/ miU be your God, prove that it was not for the present, or 
for perishable things, that God gave them this promise, 
but in respect of the future; to wit, the safety of their 
souls. For as God created both body and soul, so hath he 
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of his goodness not left the better part uncared for, which 
liveth ever. 

The agreement between the Old and New Testament in 
substance infers also the agreement in foundation. For 
Christ is called the foundation of the law, laid both by the 
apostles and prophets ; in whom all the promises of Grod, in 
the Old and New, are assured ; the fathers having eaten the 
same spiritual food which we eat in our sacraments. 

The agreement in effects is, in that the knowledge of our 
dn and misery, which is taught us by the law, maketh way, 
and, as it were, serveth in subordination to the gospel, the 
proper effects whereof are mercy and salvation ; to which 
the law serving as an introduction, (for to those which ac- 
knowledge their sin and misery God sheweth his mercy 
and salvation,) may be said to agree with the gospel in the 
effects. For otherwise, if we sever the law from subordi- 
nation to the gospel, the effects are very different ; the one 
sheweth the way of righteousness by works, the other by 
fidth ; the law woundeth, the gospel healeth ; the law ter- 
rifieth, the gospel allureth ; Moses accuseth, Christ defmd- 
eth ; Moses condenmeth, Christ pardoneth ; the Old re- 
straineth the hand, the New the mind : ^ Data est lex qwB 
non sanaret, saith St. Augustine, sed qu(B Offrotantes pro^ 
baret ; ^^ The law was given, not to help, but to discover 
<< sickness f and St. Chrysostom, Data est lexy ut se homo 
inveniret ; non ut morbus sanaretur^ sed ut medicus quiB-- 
reretur ; ^^ The law was given that man might find wad 
^^ know his own imperfection ; not that his disease was 
^^ thereby holpen, but that he might then seek out the 
** physician."" For Christ came to save the world, which 
the law had condemned. And as ^ Moses was but a servant, 
and Christ a son, so the greatest benefit was reserved to be 
brought, as by the worthiest person^ saith Cyril : for this 
law made nothing perfect, but was an introduction of a bet- 
ter hope. 

* Uomil. ad Rom. • Heb. rii. 
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^M SECT. XII. 

^^H 0/ the rest vf the jxtinls pToposed. 

^^P THE seventh consideration is of the end and use of Uie 
^^B law, which is to bring us to Christ : for finding no nght-* 
^^ eoiisness in our own works, we must seek it in some other. 
But this is the last, and remote, and utmost end ; the next 
and pro|)er end of the law is to prescribe righteousness, 
and to exact absolute and perfect obedience to God. 
' Cursed it he which continuelh not in all the things of this 
law. 

I The second end of the law is to render us inexcusable 

before God, who knowing so perfect a law, do not keep it; 
the law requiring a perfect and entire, not a broken or half 
obedience; but bodi inward and outward righteousness, 
and performance of duty to God and men. 
The third and chief end of the law is, as hath been said, 
to send us to Christ and his grace, being in ourselves con- 
demneil and tost. For the law was delivered with ihun- 
der, and widi a most violent and fearful tempest, threaten- 
ing eternal death. 
The fourth end of the law was to design and preserve 
the place of the church and true people of God, and to 
hold them in one disciphne and awe, till the coming of 
Christ ; after whom the church was to be dispersed over the 
whole world. 

These be the ends of the moral law. The end and use 
of the cereuionial law is to confirm the truth of Christ and 
the New Testament. The use of the judidal, to teach us 
natural equity and right, whereto we must conform our- 
Belves. 

The sense and understanding of the law is double, literal 
and spiritual ; by the literal, we are taught the worship 
and service of God ; by the spiritual, the figures and mys- 
'-speakingB of Christ. 

durance or continuance of the S law, the 



Lastly, : 
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tame had being until the passion at Christ ; before which 
time, and while Chriist taught in the world, both the old 
and the new were in force. But after that the true sacri- 
fice was offered upon the altar of the cross, then the Jewish 
sacrifices and ceremonies, which were types and figures of 
Christ, (Christ being the body of those shadows^) ceased to 
bind the consciences any longer ; the mystery of our re- 
demption being now by Christ, and in him finished. In 
token whereof the veil of the temple rent asunder ; noting, 
that the ceremonial veils and shadows were now to be re- 
moved, not that the moral law of the commandments was 
hereby abolished, or weakened at all ; otherwise than that 
It had not power to condemn according to the Jewish doc- 
trine, as aforesaid. For the observing of the law was by 
Christ himself severely commanded ; our love towards God 
being thereby to be witnessed. And herein David so much 
rgcHced, as he preferred the observation of the law before 
all that the world could yield : In via tesHmoniorum tuo* 
mm deleciatus sum^ sicut in omnibus divitiis ; ** I have 
** been delighted in thy law as in all manner of riches :** 
and again. The law of thy mouth is good fir me above thou-- 
sands of gold and silver. This is the love of God^ saith 
St. John, 1 £p. V. S. that we keep his commandment. And that 
there is no excuse for the neglect of the things commanded in 
the law, God himself in Deuteronomy witnesseth ; ^ This 
commandment^ saith he, which I command thee this day^ is 
not hidjrom thee, neither is it fir off. It is not in heaven^ 
that thou shotddest say^ Who shall go up fir us to heaven^ 
and bring it uSy and cause us to hearit^ that we may doitf 
Neither is it beyond the sea^ that thou shouldest say^ Who 
shattgo over the sea fir us^ and bring it usf &c. But tiu 
word is very near unto thecy even in thy mouth, and in thy 
hearty fir to do it Behold, saith Moses, / fiave set before 
thee this day life and death, good and evil ; in that I com^ 
mand thee this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in his 
ways, and to keep his commandments, and his ordinances, 
and his laws, that thou mayest live, &c. Neither is it said 

•» Dent. XXX. ii — 14. Rom. x. 6, 7, 8. 
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in vain, in Si. Matthew jcix. 17- Si vis ad vitam irtgi-edi, 
tervamandala; " if thou wilt enter into life, keep the coin- 
" mandments:" and in St-Jiilin xii.dO. Scioquiamandattim 
^U9 vita eelerna est; " I know that his commandment ia 
" life everlasting." And if this be the charity of God, or 
of men lowards God, as St. John hath taught, to wit, that 
■we keep his commandments; certainly he is but a Wat, that 
professeth to love God, and neglecteth to observe the word 
of his will with all his power. And though I confess it is 
not in man's ability, without the special grace of God, to 
fulfil the law, (Christ only as man excepted,) yet if we 
rightly consider the merciful care which God had of his 
people in those his commandments, we shall find in our- 
selves bow we borrow libertVi and rather let slip our aficc- 
tions, and voltinlarily loosen them from the chains of obe- 
dience, to which the word of God and divine reason hath 
fastened them, than that we are excusable by those difficul- 
ties and impossibilities, which our tnind {greedy of liberty) 
proposeth to itself. For this is the love of God that we 
keep his commandments, and his commandments are not 
grievous, 1 John v. 3. and if we examine every precept 
apart, and then weigh them each after other, in the balance 
of our consciences, it is not hard for any man to judge, 
by what easy persuasions we steal away from our own 
power, as unwilling to use it against our pleasing desires. 



SECT. XJIl. 
mmaiiilme'ils of the Dccitlngut; and thai the 
in renpect of the eommandnenli, but by our df- 



0/ the Jfi'eri 

difficulty ia 
fmll. 

FOR by the first we are commanded to acknowledge, 
serve, and love one God. Now, whereby are we enticed 
to the breach of this precept ? seeing every reasonable man 
may conceive and know, that infinite power cannot be di- 
vided into many infmites ; and that it is of necessity that 
by this Almighty unity all things have been caused, and are 
continued. And if brute beasts had this knowledge of their 
Creator, and hnw in his providence he bath also provided 
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for every of them, > which giveth to beasts their Jbod^ &c. 
there is no doubt but that they would also serve and love 
himonly. 

The second precept is the forbidding of idolatry, and 
worship of images ; the making whereof, out of doubt, was 
not the invention of an ill intent in the beginning, seeing 
this is generally true : ^ Omnia mala exempla bonis initiis 
orta sunt ; *^ All ill examples did spring and arise from 
** good beginnings.*" For their first erection was to keep 
the memory of men famous for their virtue ; until, saith 
Lactantius, the Devil crept into them, and (having blotted 
out the first intent) working in weak and ignorant souls, 
changed the nature of the one, and the reason of the other, 
to serve himself thereby. For what reasonable man, if he 
be not forsaken of Grod, will call on those blind, deaf, 
dumb, and dead stocks, more worthless than the most 
worthless of those that, having life and reason, implore their 
heip^ which have neither; yea, of more vile prize and 
baser^ than the basest of beasts, who have sense and estima- 
tion ? for what do we thereby, saith the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, 1 but call to the weak for help^ pray to the deadjbr 
Ufij require aid of him thai hath no experiencCj assistance 
in our journeys of him that cannot go^ and success in our 
qffdirs of him that hath no power f And whether the idola^ 
ter, or the block to which he prayeth, be more senseless, 
David maketh a doubt ; <" /br, saith he, tJiey that make them 
are like unto them; cmd so are aH the rest that trust in 
them. 

The breach of the third commandment is ndther per- 
suaded by worldly pleasure nor worldly profit, the two 
greatest enchanters of mortal men. No, we are no way 
allured to this horrible disdain of God, unless the hate of 
good men, and God^s curse, be accounted an advantage. 
For as our corruptest nature gives us nothing towards it, 
BO can it satisfy no one appetite, except everlasting sorrow 
and hell dwell in our desire. And therefore this strange 

i PMam cilyii. 9. 1 Wisd. xiii. 10. 
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custom hath Uie Devi) brought up among men, uitbout all 
subtilty of ai^umeot, or cunning perBuaaon, taking thereby 
the greatest and most scornful advantage over us. For 
slaughter sali&fietli hatred, theft pves satisfaction to need, 
adultery to lust, oppression to covetousness ; but this con- 
temptuous offence of blasphemy, and the irreverent abuse 
of God's name, as it givetJi no iielp to any of our worldly 
affections, so tbe most savage nations of the world do not 
use it 

The fourth commandment, to keep the sabbath day holy, 
halh neither pain, burden, nor inconvenience. For it giveth 
rest to the labourer, and consolation to their masters. And 
that this law was imposed on man for his benefit, Moses 
teacheth in the reason of the law ; as in Exod. xxiii. IS. and 
in the neventh day tliou ahait rest: that thine ox aitd thine 
aia may rest, and the son of thy maid, and the stranger, 
may be refreshed. 

The first of the second table, to honour our parents, with 
whom wc are one and the same, is a gratitude which nature 
itself hath taught us towards them, who after God gave us 
life and being, have begotten us and borne us, cherished us 
■eak and helpless infancy, and bestowed on us the 
est and profit of their labours ami cares. Therefore in 
iporal and judicial ordinances, cursing of parents, or 
offering them violence, was made death. 

The nest is, that thou shalt not murder; that is, thou 
slialt not do the acts following the affections of hatred. For 
the law of God, and after it our own laws, and in effect the 
law of all nations, have made difference between slaughtcr 
eaxual and furious: Affedia enim tua, saitli Bracton, im- 
fxmil nomen operi tuo : " It is the affection and will that 
" makes the work such as it is," And certainly whosoever 
cannot forbear to commit murder, halh neither the grace of 
God, nor any use of his own will. 

The third of the second table commands us from adul- 
tery. Now, if the preservation of " virginity have been pos- 

le for thousands of men and women, who in all sgei havo 
Nnpfl* KplenI l«m)a), rtrgialUi firadimm. 
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mastered their fleshly desres, and have returned chaste to 
the grave ; it cannot be accounted a burden, to forbear the 
dishonour and injury which we offer to others by such a 
vi<Jalion, seeing marriage is permitted by the laws of Ghxl 
and men, to all that affect it. And there is no man living, 
whom the desdre of beauty and form hath so constrained, 
but he might with ease forbear the prosecution of this ill, 
did not himself give suck to this infant, and nourish warmth 
till it grow to strong heat, heat till it turn to fire, and fire to 
flame. 

The fourth of the second 'table is, that we shall not steal. 
And if that kind of violent robbery had been used in 
Moseses time, which many ruffians practise nowadays in 
England, and, to the dishonour of our nation, more in 
England than in any region of the world among Christians, 
out of doubt he would have censured them by death, and 
not by restitution, though quadruple. For I speak not of 
the poor and miserable souls whom hunger and extreme ne- 
cessity enforceth, but of those detested thieves, who, to 
mwitain themselves lordlike, assault, rob, and wound the 
merchant, artificer, and labouring man, or break by violence 
into other men^s houses, and spend in bravery, drunken- 
ness, and upon harlots, in one day, what other men some- 
times have laboured for all their lives ; impoverishing whole 
families, and taking the bread and food from the mouths of 
their children. And that this commandment might easily 
be observed, it would soon appear, if princes would resolve 
but for a few years to pardon none. For it is the hope of 
life, and the argument of sparing the first offence, that en- 
courageth these hell-hounds. And if every man may pre- 
sume to be pardoned once, there is no state or commonwealth 
but these men would in a short time impoverish or de- 
stroy it. 

The fifth commandment of this second table is, the pro- 
hibition of false Mritness ; from which if men could not for- 
bear, all surety of estate and life were taken away. And so 
much did Grod detest a false witness and a false accuser, 
especially in matters criminal, that the law ordained him to 
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tffer the same death or punishment which he sought hy 
falsehood to lay on his brother. 

The last of the ten commandments forbiddeth us to covet 
nny thing which belongelh to another man, either die liodies 
of their wives for concupiscence, or their goods for desire of 
gain. And this precept seemeth the hardest for men to ob- 
Hcrve ; so esteemed by reason of our frail affections : and yet 
^f we judge hereof rightly, it may be doubted whether it ex- 
md to all our inconsiderate fancies and vain thoughts. 
Pot although it be not easy to master all our sudden pas- 
sions, yet we may restrain and hinder their growing and 
further increase, if we please to intend our strength, and 
seek for grace. How the word cmvting rencheth to all 

fose, it is to be considered. For coitcupiscentia, according 
eome, eat effrcenatwi Itabetuli appctitiis ; " an unbriJled, 
tw uorestrained appetite of having;" and an loudiing 
8Uch an appetite, we cannot excuse ourselves by any our 
natural frMlty, or unadvised error; but, as I suppose, the 
word ccncwptacctue is more largely taken, cither for a deter- 
minate and unbridled evil intent, or for some urging incli- 
nation thereunto. All the qucsliou is of the latter sun ; 
which is, acttis imperficttia, id est, turn deliberatus ratumc, 
B estprindpium proprium actus boni aut vitioai ; " Such 
^pasaioiis or inclinations are unperfeet acts, that is, not dc- 
• liberated upon by reason, which is the proper principle 
" of a good or vicious action." And sure it may seem, that 
sn long as we resist such motions, they harm us not ; as 
ihey say, Qfiamdiu re/ragamur, nihil nocfjit : tiocent an- 
il cum eas dominari permittimujt ; " As long as we give 
f no assent imto ttiem, it is thought by some that they hurt 
8 us not ; and that then only they hurt when we suffer 
pthem to bear sway." But these men, as it seems, make 
Dthing forbidden in tliis tenth precept, but what have been 
brliidden in the other ; for in every commandment, not only 
the outward act, but also the inward assent unto evd, though 
it break not out into acl, is forbidden ; therefore, that we 

Et know the difference between this commandment and tin- 
, the distinction of desires is to be held, ihat intnc nee 
'J. 
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with assent, and unbridled ; others bridled, and without as- 
sent. For so even the n\oral philosopher can tell us, that 
the continent man hath evil desires, but without assent; 
(for they are bridled by the strength of right reason ;) as <mi 
the other side, the incontinent hath good desires, but re- 
strained and suppressed by contrary passions. The evil de- 
sires, when they are accompanied with assent, are in every 
commandment forbidden, together with the outward act: 
and therefore, if we will have any thing proper to this com- 
mandment, we must needs say, that the evil denres of the 
continent man (that is, even those which we resist and 
bridle) are here forbidden. For though he that bridleth his 
evil defflres be much better than he that yieldeth imto 
them ; yet such a man, even according to the heathen phi- 
losopher, is not worthy the name of a virtuous man. For 
Aristotle himself makes continentia not to be virtue, but 



only a degree unto it : confessing, that though the conti- 
nent man do well in bridling his evil affections, yet he doth 
not all, seeing he ought not so much as to have them at all. 
Neither is it much more, that true divinity delivereth 
touching this matter. For, as he ssuth, that in the conti- 
nent man the having of these evil desires, though he resist 
them, is the cause that he cannot be called a virtuous man ; 
so we, that the having of them is a sin. Only in this we 
excel him here, that we are able out of divinity to give the 
true reason of this doctrine ; which is, that every one sin- 
neth that doth not love God with his whole heart and affec- 
tion : whence it followeth, that the evil desires of the conti- 
nent man, that is, of him that bridleth them, must needs be 
s'm ; seeing such desires, though bridled, are a pulling away 
of a part of our heart and affection from God. 

Seeing therefore it hath pleased Grod to make us know, 
that by our faithful endeavours to keep his commandments, 
we witness our love towards himself; we may not safely 
give liberty to our vanities, by casting back upon God (who 
is justice itself) that he hath given us precepts altogether be- 
yond our power, and commandments impossible for us to 
keep. For as he is accursed, saith St. Jerome, that avows 
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that the law is in all things possible lo be observed ; so be 
bath made this addition : Maledictu^ qui dicit impossibilia 
Deum prceccphsc ; " Accursed is he that saith that God 
" halh commanded things (in themselves, and not through 
" our fault) impossible." Now as the places are many 
which command us to keep tlie law, so is our weakness also 
in the scriptures laid before tis ; and therefore it is thus 
safely to be understood, that we should without evasion, or 
vithout betraying of ourselves, do our faithful endeavours 
to observe them ; which if we do unfeigiiedly, no doubt but 
God will accept our desires therein. For that there is no 
man just, David wilnesseth ; " Enter »ot into Judgment 
with thy servant: for in thy sight no frsh that Uvclh ahaU 
bejit*ti/ied. And in 1 Kngs viii. 46. TTtere is no man that 
ainnfth not : and agiun, P Who can say, I have made my 
heart clean? But seeing there is no sin grievous without 
deliberation, let every man's conscience judge him, whether 
he give way willingly, or restrain himself in all that he can ; 
yea, or no : for when a king gives lo his subject a com- 
mandment upon pain of loss of his love, to perform some 
service ; if the subject neglecting the same, seek to satisfy his 
sovereign with shifting excuses, out of doubt such a prince 
will take himself to be derided therein. 

SECT. XIV. 
If thm were not my rdigion, nor judgment lo come, yet the Deca- 
logue mere moat necessary to be observed. 
AND if we consider advisedly and soberly of the moo-al 
law, or ten commandments, which Go<l by the hand of 
Moses gave unto his people, it will appear that stich was 
bis merciful providence in the choice of them, as were there 
neither pain nor profit adjoined to the observing or not ob- 
(*r^■ing of them, were there no divine power at all, nor any 
religion arriong men ; yet, if we did not for our own Kakes 
strive lo observe these laws, all society of men, and all en- 
deavours, all happiness and contentment in this life would 
Ik taken away, and every state and commonweal in the 
' Psilm (xliii, 1. ■■ Prr'v. ix, g. 
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world fall to the ground and dissolve. Therefore these laws 
were not imposed as a burden, but as a blessing ; to the 
end that the innocent might be defended, that every man 
might enjoy the fruits of his own travail ; that right might 
be done to all men from all men ; that by justice, order, 
and peace, we might live the lives of reasonable men, and 
not of beasts ; of freemen, and not of slaves ; of civil men, 
and not of savages. And hereof making our human reason 
only judge, let us see the inconveniences in this hfe which 
would follow by the breach and neglect of these laws. 

As first, What would the issue be, if we acknowledged 
many gods? Would not a far greater hatred, war, and 
bloodshed follow, than that which the difference of cere- 
mony and diversity of interpretation hath already brought 
into the world, even among those nations which acknow- 
ledge one God and one Christ ? 

And what could it profit mankind to pray to idols, and 
images of gold, metal, dead stones, and rotten wood, whence 
nothing can be hoped but the loss of time, and an impos- 
fflbility to receive thencefix)m either help or oomfcHl ? 

The breach of the third commandment bringeth there- 
with this disadvantage and ill to man, that whosoever taketh 
the name of God in vain, shall not at any time benefit him- 
self by calling God to witness for him, when he may justly 
use his holy name. 

The observing the sabbath holy, giveth rest to men and 
beasts ; and nature herself requireth intermission of labour. 

If we despise our parents, who have given us b^g, we 
thereby teach our own children to scorn and n^lect us, 
when our aged years require comfort and help at their 
hands. 

If murder were not forbidden and severely punished, the 
races of mankmd would be extinguished ; and whosoever 
would take the liberty to destroy others, giveth liberty to 
others to destroy himself. 

If adultery were lawful and permitted, no man could say 
unto himself. This is my son : there could be no inheritance 
proper, no honour descend to posterity, no endeavour by 
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virtue and undertaking to raise families ; murders and poi- 
sonings between man and wife would be dailj committed, 
and every man subject to most filthy and imclean diseases. 

If stealth and violent rapine were suffered, all mankind 
would shortly after perish, or live as the savages, by roots 
and aturns. For no man laboureth but to enjoy the ftuits 
thereof. And such is the mischief of robbery, as where 
Moses for lesser crimes appointed restitution fourfold, po- 
licy of state and necessity hath made it death. 

To permit false witnesses, is to take all men^s lives and 
estates from them by corruption ; the wicked would swear 
against the virtuous, the waster against the wealthy, the 
idle beggar and loiterer against the careful and painful la- 
bourer; all trial of right were taken away, and justice 
thereby banished out of the world. 

The coveting of that which belongs to other men bring- 
eth no other profit than a distraction of mind with an in- 
ward vexation ; for while we covet what appertains to 
others, we neglect our own : our appetites are therein fed 
with vain and fruitless hopes, so long as we do but covet; 
and if we do attain to the desire of the one or the other, to 
wit, tile wives or goods of our neighbours, we can look for 
no other bui that ourselves shall also, either by theft or by 
strong hand, be deprived of our own. 

Wherein then appeareth the burden of God's command- 
ments, if there be nothing in them but rules and lUrections 
for the general and particular good of all living? Surely, 
for our own good, and not in respect of himself, did the 
most merciful and provident God ordain them ; without 
the observation of which* the ^■irtues of heavenly bodies, 
the fertility of the earth, with all the blessings ^ven us in 
this life, would be unto us altogether unprofitable and of no 
use. For we should remain but in the state of brute beasta, 
if not in a far more unhappy condition. 

SECT. XV. 
ty human Ian; leriltcK and uincriltni. 
HUMAN law, of which now it followeth iq speak, is 
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first divided into iwo, viz. written and unwritten. The 
unwritten consists of uaage, approved by time, which Isi- 
dore calls mores ; and he deliues iiwres to be constutudincs 
vetusiati! probata!, to be " customs approved by antiquity," 
or unwritteD laws. Now custom differeth from use, as 
the cause from the efl'ecl; in that custom is by use and 
continuance established into a law ; but yet there, where 
the law is defective, stuth Isidore. 

And of customs ihcre are two general natures, containing 
innumerable particulars; the first are written custunis, re- 
ceived and exercised by nations i as the customs of Bur- 
gundy and Normandy, the ancient general custom of Eng- 
land, and the customs of C'astite and other provinces. 

The second are these petty customs used in particular 
places, cities, hundreds, and manors. The general or na- 
tional customs are some written, others unwritten. 

The particular or petty customs are seldom written, hut 
witnessed by testimony of the inliabitants. The customs of 
the duchy of Cornwall, comprehending also the ^tannery of 
Devon, as touching tin, ^nd tin causes, are written in De- 
von, but not in Cornwall. But howsoever use and time 
hath made these customs as laws, yet ought every custom to 
be rationabiUs, as well as prtescrlpta: "i Non Jirmatur 
traclu temporis quod dejiire ah initio Hon subsiatit ; *' That 
** which at first was not grounded upon good right, is not 
" made good by continuance of time." And. saith Ulpian, 
' Quod ab initio vitlosum est, nan potest tractu temporis 
convalesccre ; " Course of time amends not tliat which was 
*' naught from the first bepiining." For theee two de- 
fences are necessary in all laws of custom; the ooe^ that it 
be not repugnant to ihe law divine and natural ; the other, 
that the cause and reason be strong, proving a right birth 
and necessary continuance; it being manifest, thai every 
custom, which is against tJie taw, had its beginning frtHD 
evil deeds, and therefore not without the former conader- 
aUons to be allowed. And it is true, that all customs of 
this nature were but tolerated for a time by the lawmakers, 
' In rt^.jiir, •- t.i\. 117. .ri. i. ' tllf,. r. jq. 
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though they have Wn since continued, because posterity is 

^^Kil bound to examine by what cause tlieir aneesion were 

H^erelo moved. For, non sufftcil aivtplex toleratio. And it 

Hp-in this sort overruled tn the law : Per populum conaue- 

■ftido contra legem induci mm potest, nisi de vobmtate iUius 

qui Tutvam legem., ct novavi amstituHonem atatuere potest, 

gui totus princeps est ; " The people cannot bring in ■ 

" new custom against law, save by his will who hath power 

" to make a new law and ordinance, which is only the 

" prince." 

Human law generally taken, to wit, human law written, 
is by some defined to be the decree or doom of practiok 
reason ; by which human actions are ruled and directed. 
Papinian calls the law a common precept, the advisement of 
wise men, and the restraint of offences committed, either 
willingly or igTioraolly. Isidore calls the law a constitution 
written, agreeing with religion, fittest for government and 
common profit : and more largely, omne id tjuod ratUme 
consistit, " all tliat stands with reason." 

Lastly, and more precisely, it is thus defined ; * Human 
law is a righteous decree, agreeing^with the law natural and 
eternal : made by the rational discourse of those that exer- 
cise public authority ; prescribing necessary observances (o 
the subject. That every law ought to be a righteous decree, 
St. Augustine teoeheth, saying, Mihi lex esse non videtur, 
gtupjusta »wwi Jiterit ; " It seems to be no law at all to me, 
" which is not jual ;" and just it cannot be. except it agree 
with the law natural and eternal. For there is no law just 
and legitimate, saith St. Augustine, which the lawmakers 
have not derived from the eternal : ' Nihil jiistum atque le- 
gitimum est, quod non ab celema lege sibi homines deriva- 
verinl. 

Secondly, It ought to be constituted by discourse of rea- 

in, whereby it is distinguished from die law natural, to 

, the natural, indemonstrable, or needing no demon- 

mtion, from whence the law human i.i taken and deduced. 
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Thirdly, That it ought to be nude by an authorized ma^ 
gistracy, it cannot be doubted, be the government of what 
kind soever. For it falleth otherwise under the title of 
those decrees called violeniuB^ or iniqucs conHikUkmes ; 
*^ violences,^ or ^* wicked constitutions.^ 

Of hiunan law there are four properties, especially an- 
swering these four conditions in the former definition. 
First, As it is drawn out of the law of nature ; so every par- 
ticular of the human law may be resolved into scMne prin- 
ciple or rule of the natural. 

Secondly, It is to be considered as it is referred unto, and 
doth respect the common good. 

Thirdly, It is to be made by public authority. 

Fourthly, Ccmceming the matter of the law, it prescribeth 
and directeth all human actions. And so is the law as large 
and diverse, as all human actions are diverse which may tail 
under it. For, according to Thomas, ^ Alia lex JtsUa de 
aduUeriiSj alia Cornelia de sicariia; ** The law of Julian 
^^ against adultery is one, the Cornelian agunst ruffians is 
^^ another.*" Now the human law, generally taken, is, in 
respect of the first of these considerations, divided into the 
law of nations, and the civil. 

The law of nations is taken less or more properly ; less 
properly for every law which is not of itself, but fix>m other 
higher principles deduced ; and so it seemeth that Ulpian 
understands it : for he defineth Jus gentiumy or the *^ law 
^^•of nations,^ to be that which is only common amongst 
men, as religion, and the worship of God; which is not 
in the very nature of this law of nations; but from the 
principles of the scriptures, and other divine revelations. 
But the law of nations properiy taken, is that dictate, or 
sentence, which is drawn from a very probable, though not 
from an evident principle, yet so probable that all nations 
do assent unto the conclusion, as that the free passage of 
ambassadors be granted between enemies, &c. which na- 
donal law, according to divers acceptions, and divers con- 

" Tho. q. 95. art. 2. 
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I ndcrationa hatl of the human Ihw, may be sometimes taken 
sp^ies uf the natural, sometimes of the himian. 
Jua civile, or the dvil Jaw, is not the same in oil com- 
monwealths, but in divers estates it is aJeo diverse and pe- 
culiar ; and this law is not so immediately derived from the 
law of nature as the law of nations is; for it is partly de- 
duced out of such principles as all nations do not agree in, 
or ea&ily assent unto ; because they depend on particular 
circumstances, which are diverse, and do not fit all estates. 
Hereof Ulpian ; » Jus civile neque in toium a natural* et 

I gentium recedit, ncque per omnia ei servit : Hague cum ali- 
guid adiiimui vel detrahimus Juri communi, jus proprivm, 
id eat civile, effinmua ; " The civil law," saith he, " doth 
** neitlier wholly differ from the law of nature and nations, 
" nor ret in alJ points obey Jt ; therefore, when we add 
** ought to, or take from the law that is common, we make 
** a law pi-oper, that is, the civil law." 

The law now commonly called the civil law had its birth 
in Rome ; and was first written by the decemviri 303 years 
after the foundation of the city. It was comjwunded as 
well out of the Athenian and other Grecian laws, as out of 
the ancient Roman customs and laws regal. The regal laws 

twere demised by die first kings, and called leges regice, or 
J\yyriancr, because they were gathered by Papyrius, Tar- 
quin then reigning. For though so many of the former 
laws as miuntained kingly authority were almlished with the 
oame; yet those of y Servius Tullius, for commerce and 
contracts, and all that appertmned to religion and common 
Utility, were continued, and were a part of the laws of the 
twcWe tables, ' To these laws of the twelve tables were 
added (as the times gave occasion) those made by the senate, 
called aenatus-consuUa; those of the common people, called 
plebi»cita; those of the lawyers, called rcsponaa prtiden- 
tum, and the edicts of the annual magistrate ; which edicts 
bnng first gathered and interpreted by Julian, and pre- 
sented 10 Adrtan the emperor, they were by him confirmed 
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and made perpetual laws, and the volume styled, edictutn 
perpeluutn ; as those and the like collections of Justinian 
afterwards were. 

The difference anciently between laws and edicts, which 
the French call reglcmetits, consisted in this, that laws are 
the constitutions made or confirmed by sovereign authority, 
(be the sovereignty in the people, in a few, or in one,) and 
are withal general and permanent: but an edict (which is 
halJuasuTti magistratus, unless by authority it be made a 
law) hath end with the officer who made the same, saith 
Varro : Qui plur'imuvi edicto tribuunt, legem annuani rsae 
dicuiU; " They who ascrilie the most unto an edict, say 
" that it is a law for one year." Though Isidore doth also 
express by the word constitutions, or edicts, those ordinances 
called mis <^ prerogative : as, Constitutia vet cdictum eat, 
quod rex, vel imperaiory constituit, vel edicit ; " An ordi- 
" nance or edict ia that which a king or emperor doth or- 
" d^n or proclaim." 

Lastly, The human law is di\-ided into the secular, and 
into the ecclesiastical, or canon. The secular commanding 
temporal good, to wit, the peace and tranquillity of the 
commonwealth : the ecclesiastical the spiritual good, and 
right government of the ecclesiastical commonwealth, or 
church : TUud naiurcE legem, hoc diviruim specttMit ; " That 
" respecteth the law of nature, this the law of God." And 
so m&yjus ch'ile be taken two ways ; first, as disdnguished 
from the law of nations, as in the first division ; secondly, 
us it is the same with the secular, and diverse from the ec< 
clesiastical. But this division of the schoolmen is obscure ; 
for although the civil be the same with the secular, as the 
civil is a law ; yet the secular is more general, and ccimpre- 
liendeih Imth die civil and all other laws not ecclesiastical. 
For of secular laws, in use among Cfu-istian princes, and in 
Christian commonweals, there are three kinds; the civil, 
which hath every where a voice, and is in all Christiiin 
CRtates (England excepted) most powerful ; the lawa of 
England called common, and the laws of custom or pro- 
vincial. In Spain, beadcs the law civil, they have the cub- 
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toni9 of Castile, and other prorinns. Id France, besides 
Uie civil, the cusloias of BurguDdy, Bloys, Berry, Nirer- 
nois, and Lodunois, Ecc. ■ Toua iicux ntufs el assU en Lo- 
scront gouvcmes itelim le-i costumes du dit patft ; 
" All places lying M'iihin the precincts of Lodunois shall be 
*' governed according to tlic customs of that place." There 
are also in France the customs of Normandy, and lliese of 
two kiods, general and local ; and all purged and reformed 
by divers acts of the three estates. The cliarters of confir- 
mation of these ancient customs, before and since their re- 
formation, have ilieae words : \os aulem registrum prte- 
dielum, ustts latidabiles, et amsuetudinea, antiquas, &c. lau~ 
damns, approbatmis, et nvtfwrilate regia confimuitaus ; 
" The raster aforesaid, laudable use, and ancient cus- 
" toms, we praise, approve, and by our kingly auiliority 
" confinn." The common law of England is also com- 
pounded of the ancient customs of the sanie, and of certain 
maxims by those customs of the realm approved. Upon 
wliich customs also are grounded those courts of record, 
of llie chancery, king's bench, common pleas, and exche- 
quer, with other small courts. 

These ancient customs of England have been approved 
by the kings thereof, from age to age ; aa that custom by 
which no man shall be taken, imprisoned, disseised, nor 
otherwise destroyed, but he must first be put to answer by 
the law of the land, was confirmed by the statute of Magna 
C^liarta. It is by the ancient custom of England, that the 
eldest son should inherit without partition ; in Germany, 
France, and elsewhere otherwise, and by partition. In 
Ireland it is the custom for all lands, (that have not been 
resigned into the king's hands,) that the eldest of the house 
hhail enjoy the inheritance during his own life; and so the 
Mcond and third eldest (if there be s« many brothers) be- 
(tm the heir in lineal descent : this is called the custom of 
loniatry. For example. If a lord of land have four sons, 
and the eldest, of those four have also a son, the three bro- 
thers of the eldest son sliall, after the deatli of their brother, 
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cnjityy their fother^s lands before the grandchild; the cu»- 
-tom }i^g grounded upon the reason of necessity. For the 
'iAsh^inibnner times having always lived in a subdivided 
civil WAT, not only the greatiest against the greatest, but 
every iMuron. and gentleman oncf against another, were en- 
forced tb leave successors of age and ability to defend their 
own territories. Now as in Normandy, Burgundy, and 
other provinces of France, there are certain peculiar and 
petty customs, besides the great and general custom of the 
land ; so are there in England, and in every part thereof. 
But the greatest bulk of our laws, as I take it, are the acts 
of parliament ; laws propounded and approved by the three 
estates of the realm, and confirmed by the king, to the obe- 
dience of which all men are therefore bound, because they 
are acts of choice and self-desire : ^ Leges nulla alia causa 
noB ienetU quam quod Judicio pcptdi receptee sunt; ** The 
'^ laws do therefore bind the subject, bemuse they are re- 
^< ceived by the judgment of the subject."" ^ Turn demum 
humance leges habent vim suam^ cumjuerint non modo in- 
stihUcB^ sed etiam JirmaiiB approbatione cammunUaHs ; 
It is then that human laws have their strength, when 
they shall not only be devised, but by the approbation of 
** the people confirmed."" 

Isidore fasteneth these properties to every Christian law, 
that the same be honest, that it be possible, that it be ac- 
cording to nature, and according to the custom of the coun- 
try ; also for the time and place convenient, profitable, and 
manifest, and without respect of private profit, that it be 
written for* the general good. He also gives four efiects of 
the law, which Modestinus comprehends in two ; to wit, 
obligation and instigation : the former binds us by fear, to 
avoid vice ; the latter encourageth with hope, to follow vir- 
tue. For, according to Cicero, Legem oportet esse vitiorum 
emendatricem, commendatricemque virtutum ; ** It behoveth 
** the law to be a mender of vices, and a commender of vir- 
" tues."" The part obligatory, or binding us to the observa- 

*> Ulp. ff. de Leg. Leg. 32. 

« Ang. de vera relig. cap. 31. Gratian. in dec. diKt. 4. cum in i«tis. 
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tion of tilings coimnanilcd or forbidden, is an eflect common 
U> oil laws; and it is twofold, the one constraineth us by 
fear of our consciences, the other by fear of external punish- 
ment. These two effects the law performeih by the eser- 
dse of tliose two powers, to wit, coactive and directive. 

The second of these two effects remembered by Modesti- 
nus, is instigation, or encouragement to virtue, as Aristotle 
tnukes it the end of the law, to make men virtuous. For 
lawsbeing sudi as they ought to be, do, both by prescribing 
and forbidding, urge us to well-doing ; laying before us the 
good and the evil, by the one and the otlier purchased. 
And this power affirmative commanding good, and power 
negative forbidding evil, are those into which the law is di- 
vided, as touching ihe matter, and in which David compre- 
hendetli tlie whole body and substance thereof; saying, 
^ Declma a mala et Jac bonum ; " Decline from evil, and 
" do good." 

SECT. XVI. 
That mill/ the prince is eiempt from h'im/in laim, uiid in wbrit 

NOW whether the power of the human law be without 
exception of any person, it is doubtfully disputed lunong 
tho»e that have written of this suliject, as well divines as 
lawyers ; and namely, whether sovereign princes be com- 
pellable ; yea, or no ? But whereas there are two powers of 
tile law, OS aforesajd, the one directive, the other coactive : 
to the power directive they ought to be subject, but not to 
that which constraineth. For as touching violence or pu- 
nishments, no man is bound to give a prejudicisl judgment 
against himself: and if equals have not any power over 
each other, much less have inferiors over their superiors, 
from whom they receive their authority and strength. 

And speaking of the supreme power of laws, simply then 
is ihe prince so much above the laws, as the soul and body 
united is above a dead and senseless carcass. For the king 
is truly called ,;w« vivitm et U~e antnutta; " an animate and 
" living law." But this is true, that by giving authority 
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ta laws, princes both add greatness to themselves, and con- 
serve it, and therefore was it said of Bracton, out of Justi- 
nian : Merito debet rex tribtiere legi, quod lex atiribuit ei : 
nam lexjacit ut ipse sit rex; '* Rightfully ought the king 
** to attribute that to the law, which the law first attribut- 
'* eth to the king ; for it is the law that doth make kings.^ 
But wh«:'eas * Bracton ascribeth this power to the human 
law, he is therein mistaken. For kings are made by God, 
and laws divine ; and by human laws only declared to be 
kings. As for the places remenbered by the divines and 
lawyers, which infer a kind of obligation of princes, they 
teach no other thing therein than the bond of conscience, 
and profit arimng from the examples of virtuous princes, 
who are to give an account of their actions to Grod only. 

f Tibi scii peccavi^ saith David ; '^ Against thee only 
^^ have I nnned ;*" therefore the prince cannot be said to be 
subject to the law; Princeps non svbjicitur legi: for se^ng, 
according to the schoolmen, the law human is but quoddam 
arganum et instrumentu'mpotestaiUsguberfuxtivee: non vide- 
tur passe ejus MigcUio ad sum se extendere^ ad quern ipsa 
vis poiestatis humaniB nonpertinet: sed TTts potestatis hu* 
mante non se extendit ad gubematorem^ in quo ilia residet. 
Ergo neque lex conditaper talem potestatemMigare potest 
ipsum conditorem. Omnis enim potentia adivaest prvnd^ 
pium transmutandi aUud : ^^ Seeing human law,*" say they, 
*^ is but a kind of organ or instrument of the power that 
^< govemeth, it seems that it cannot extend itself to bind any 
^^ one whom no hiunan power can control or lay hdd of; 
^* but the governor himself, in whom the governing power 
^' doth reside, is a person that cannot by himself, or by his 
own power, be controlled. And therefore the law which is 
made by such a power cannot bind the lawmaker himself: 
for every active ability is a cause or principle of alteration 
in another body,'' not in the body in which itself rendes. 
And seeing princes have power to deliver others fixHn the ob- 
ligation of the law, ^ Enrgo etiam potest ipsemet princeps 
sive legislator sua se vduntatepro libito ab Migatione legis 

• Bnict. 1. 2. f PmI. 1. ff. de leg. c Greg, de Valentia de leg. 
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liberare ; " Therefore also may a prince or lawmaker at his 
" own will and pleasure deliver himself from the bond of the 
** law." Therefore in the rules of the law it is thus con- 
cluded : Sudditi teiuittur leges ob/tervare necessitate coac- 
tionis, princeps vcro sola votuntale siia, el intuitu boni 
I communis ; " The subjects are bound to fulfil the law by 
" necessity of compulsion, but the prince only by his own 
** will, and r^ard of the common good." 

Now concerning the politic laws, given by Moses to the 
nation of the Israelites, whether they ought to be a prece- 
dent, from which no civil institutions of other people should 
presume to digress, I will not presume to determine, but 
leave it as a question for such men to decide, whose profes- 
sions give them greater ability. Thus much I may be bold 
toalljnn, that we ought not to seem wiser than God him- 
self, who liath told us, that there are no laws so righteous 
as those which it pleased him to give to his elect people to 
be governed by- True it is, that all nations have their se- 
veral qualities, wherein they differ, even from their next 
borderers, no less than in their peculiar languages; which 
disagreeable conditions to govern aptly one and the same 
law very hardly were able. The Human civil laws did in- 
deed contiun in order a great part of the then known world, 
without any notable inconvenience, after such time as once 
it was received and become familiar ; yet was not the adnit- 
nistratioa of it alike in nil parts, but yielded much unto the 
natural customs of the sundry ]M5ople which it governed. 
For whether it be through a long continued persuasion, or 
(as astrologers more willingly grant) some influence of the 
heavens, or peradventure some temper of the soil and cli- 
mate, affording matter of provocation to vice, (as plenty 
made the Sybarites luxurious ; want, and opportunity to 
■leal, makes the Arabians to be thieves,) very hard it were 
lo forbid by law an offence so common with any people, as 
it wanted a name whereby to be distingui^ed from just and 
honest. By such rigour was the kingdom of Congo un- 
h^>{Hly diverted from the Christian religion, which it will- 
ingly at the first embraced, but afler with grent fury rp- 

BALKGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. 11. L 
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jected, because plurality of wives was denied unto them, I 
know not how necessarily, but more contentiously than 
seasonably. In such cases, methinks, it were not amiss to 
consider, that the high God himself permitted some things 
to the Israelites, rather in regard of their natural dispod- 
tion, (for they were hardhearted,) than because they were 
consonant unto the ancient rules of the first perfection. 
So, where even the general nature of man doth condemn (as 
many things it doth) for wicked and unjust, there may the 
law given by Moses worthily be deemed the most exact re- 
former of the evil, which forceth man, as near as may be, to 
the will and pleasure of his Maker. But where nature or 
custom hath entertained a vicious, yet not intolerable habit, 
with so lotig and so public approbation, that the virtue op- 
posing it would seem as uncouth, as it were to walk naked 
in England, or to wear the English fashion of apparel in 
Turkey ; there may a wise and upright lawpver, without 
presumption, omit somewhat that the rigour of Moseses law 
required ; even as the good king Hezekiah did, in a matter 
merely eccleaastical, and therefore the less capable of dis- 
pensation, praying for the people ; ^ The good Lord be mer^ 
tkfuL unto him that prepareth his whole heart to seek Gody 
the Lord God of his fathers^ though he be not cleansed ac- 
cording to the purification of the sanctuaffj: which prayer 
the Lord heard and granted. 

To this effect it is well observed by Master Dr. Willet, that 
the moral judicials of Moses do partly bind, and partly are let 
free. They do not hold affirmatively that we are tied to 
the same severity of punishment now, which was inflicted 
then ; but negatively they do hold, that now the punish- 
ment of death should not be adjudged, where sentence of 
death is not given by Moses : Christian magistrates ruling 
under Christ the '^ Prince' of pea^ce^ that is, of clemency and 
mercy, may abate of the severity of Moseses law, and miti- 
gate the punishment of death, but they cannot add unto it, 
to make the burden more heavy ; for to shew more rigour 
than Moses becometh not the gospel. 

k 2 Chron. zzx. iS, 19. * Isaiah iz. 
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Bat I will not wander in this copious argument, which 
hath been the subject of many learned discourses, neither 
will I take upon me to speak any thing definitively in a 
case which dependeth still in some controversy among wor- 
thy divines. Thus much (as in honour of the judicial law^ 
or rather of him that gave it) I may well and truly say, 
that the defence of it hath always been very plausible. 
And surely, howsoever they be not accepted (neither were 
it expedient) as a general and only law, yet shall we hardly 
find any other ground, whereon the conscience of a judge 
may rest with eqi:i[al satisfaction, in inaking interpretation, 
or ^ving sentence upon doubts, arising out of any law be- 
sides it. Hereof, perhaps, that judge could have been wit- 
ness, of whom Fortescue, that notable bulwark of our laws, 
doth speak, complaining of a judgment given against a gentle- 
woman at Salisbury, who being accused by her own man, 
inthout any other proof, for murdering her husband, was 
thereupon condemned, and burnt to ashes ; the man who 
accused her, within a year after being convict of the same 
olfence, confessed that his mistress was altogether innocent 
of that cruel fact, whose terrible death he then (though 
over-late) grievously lamented : but this judge, saith the 
same author, ^ Scepius ipse mihi Jassus est^ quod nunquam 
in vUa sua anitnum e/us de hocjacto ipse purgaret ; " He 
** himself often confessed unto me, that he should never, 
^^ during his life, be able to clear his conscience of that 
** IbcXT* Wherefore that acknowledgment which other 
fldences yield unto the metaphysics, that from thence are 
drawn propositions, able to prove the principles of sciences, 
which out of the sciences themselves cannot be proved, may 
justly be granted by all other politic institutions, to that of 
Moses; and so much the more justly, by how much the 
subject of the metaphysics, which is, ens quatentut ens, 
^* being as it is being,*" is infinitely inferior to the ens en- 
Hum^ ^* the being of beings,^ the only good, the fountain of 
truth, whose fear is the beginning of wisdom. To which 
purpose well saith St. Augustine, Conditor legum tempore^ 

^ Isaiah v. 3. 
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Hum H vir bonus est et sapiens^ Warn ipsam constdit ceUr^ 
naimy de qua nuUi cmimtB judica/re datum est ; ^^ The au- 
** thor of temporal laws, if he be good and wise, doth 
** therein consult the law eternal, to determine of which 
" there is no power given to any soul.'' And as well prince 
Edward, in Fortescue's discourse. Nemo potest melius aui 
iUiud Jiindamentum ponere^ quamposuit Dominus ; " No 
'* man can lay a better or another foundation, than the Lord 
" hath laid.^ 



CHAP. V. 
TTu story of the Israelites Jrom the receiving qf the law 

to the death of Moses. 

SECT. I. 

Of the numbering and disposing of the host of Israel^ for their 
marches through the wilderness ; with a note of the reverence 
given to the worship of God in this ordering of their troops. 

i^HEN Moses had received the law from Grod, and 
published it among the people, and finished the tabernacle 
of the ark and sanctuary, he mustered all the tribes and fa^- 
milies of Israel ; and having seen what numbers of men, fit 
to bear arms, were found in every tribe, from twenty years 
of age upwards, he appointed unto them, by direction from 
the Lord, such princes and leaders, as in worth and r^uta- 
tion were in every tribe most eminent. The number of the 
whole army was 603,550 able men for the wars, beades 
women and children ; also, besides the strangers which fol- 
lowed them out of Egypt. This great army was divided 
by Moses into four gross and mighty batt^dions, each of 
which contained the strength of three whole tribes. 

The first of these containing 186,400 able men, con- 
sisted of three regiments, which may well, in respect of 
their numbers, be called armies; as containing the three 
whole tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zabulon. In the 
tribe of Judah were 74,600 fighting men, led by Naason ; 
in Issachar 54,400, led by Nethaneel ; in Zabulon 57,400, 




led by EUab. Ail these marched under the standard of 
the tribe of Judah, who held ibe vanguard, and was the 
first that moved and niarclied, being lodged and quartered 
at their general encamping on the east ade of the army ; 
which was held the first place, and of greatest dignity. 

I The second battalion, or army, called in the scriptures the 

^ host of Reuben, had joined onto it Simeon and Gad, in 
Ditmber 151,450: all which inarched under the standard 
of Reuben. In the tribe of Reuben were 46,500, under 
Elizur; in Simeon 59,300, under Shelumiel ; in Gad 
45,650, under Eliasaph. These had the second place, and 
encamped on the south side of the tabernacle. 

The third army marched under the standard of Ephraim, 
to whom were joined the regiments of Manasseh and Ben- 
jamin; who joined together, made in number 108,100 able 
men. These marched in the third place, encamping on the 
west quarter of the tabernacle. Ephruim had 40,500, under 
Elisbama ; Manasseh 321,200, under Gamaliel ; Benjamin 
35,400, under Abidam. 

The fourth and last army, or squadron, of the general 
army, containing 157,600 able men, marchwl under the 
standard of Dan ; to whom were joined the two tribes of 
Nephtali and Asher. And these had the rereward, and 
moved last, encamping on tlie north side. Dan had 62,700, 
under Abiezer; Asher 41,500, under Pagiel ; Nephtali 

. 53,400, under Ahira. 

I Besides these princes of the several tribes, there were or- 
dained captains over tliousands, over hundreds, over fifties, 
and over tens ; as it may appear by that mutiny and insur- 
rection agfunst Moses, Numbers xvi. 1, 2. For there arose 
up againxt Moses two hundred and jlfly vaptaifis of the 

I at»emblff,Jamoua in the congregation, and men of renown; 

I of which number were Korah, Datham, and Abiram. 
Which three principal mutiners, with those 250 captains 
tliat followed them, were not any of the twelve princes of 
the tribes, or general colonels before spoken of, us by their 
namesi, Numbers i. is made manifest. 

The blesnng wliich Israel gave to his children took place, 
1.3 
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sot onty in the division of the land of promise, and other 
things of more consequence, long after following, but even 
in sorting them under their several standards in the wil- 
demess it was observed. For Judah had the precedency 
and the greatest army, which also was wholly compounded 
of the sons of Leah, Jacobus wife. Reuben having lost his 
birthright, followed in the second place, accompanied with 
his brother Simeon, who had undergone his father^s curse ; 
and with Gad, the son of his mother^s handmaid. Joseph, 
who in temporal blessings had the prerogative oi the first- 
bom, a double portion, was accounted as two tribes, and di- 
vided into two regiments ; the younger (according to Ja^- 
oob^s prophecy) taking place before the elder. He was 
assisted by Benjamin, his best beloved brother, the other 
son of Riu^hel. To Dan, the eldest son of Jacobus concu- 
bmes, was ^ven the leading of the fourth army, according 
to Jacobus prophecy. He had with him under his standard 
none of the children of Leah, or Rachel, but only the sons 
of the handmaids. 

In the middle of these four armies was the tabernacle, or 
portable temple of the congregation carried, surrounded by 
the Levites. Near unto which, as the heathens and pagans 
could not approach, by reason of these four powerful armies 
which guarded the same ; so was it death for any of the 
children of Israel to come near it, who were not of the Le- 
vites, to whom the charge was committed. So sacred was 
the moveable temple of God, and with such reverence 
guarded and transported, as 2i^,000 persons were dedicated 
to the service and attendance thereof ; of which 8,580 had 
the peculiar charge, according to their several offices and 
functions, the particulars whereof are written in the third 
and fourth of Numbers. And as the armies of the people 
observed the former order in their encampings, so did the 
Levites quarter themselves, as in an inner square, on every 
side of the tabernacle ; the Geshurites on the west, within 
the army and standard of Ephraim, over whom Eliasaph 
commanded, in number 7,500. The family of Cohath on 
the south side, guided by Elizaphan, within the army of 
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tious and ignorant person clothing his fancy with the Spirit 
qfGody and his ima^nation with the gift of revelation; in- 
somuch as when the truth, which is but one, shall appear to 
the simple multitude no less variable than contrary to it- 
self, the faith of men will soon after die away by degrees, 
and all reli^on be held in scorn and contempt Which 
distraction gave a great prince of Germany cause of this 
answer to those that persuaded him to become a Lutheran: 
Si me adfungo vobisj tunc condemfwr ab aiiis ; atme aliia 
adfungOy a vobis condemnor; quidjiigiam video j sed quid 
nequar non hdbeo: ** If I adjoin myself to you, I am con- 
^^ demned by others; if I join with others, I am condemned 
^ by you : what I should avoid I see, but I know not what 
" I should follow.^ 

SECT. U. 

The offerings of the twelve princes ; the passover of the second year ; 

the departing of Jethro. 

HOW when Moses had taken order for all Uiings neces- 
sary, provided for the service of God, written the laws, 
numbered his army, and divided them into the battles and 
troops before remembered, and appointed them leaders of 
all sorts ; the twelve princes, or commanders of the tribes, 
brought their ^ offerings before the Lord, to wit, six covered 
chariots, and twelve oxen to draw them, therein to trans- 
port, as they marched, the parts of the tabernacle, with all 
that belonged thereunto, the sanctuary excepted ; which for 
reverence was carried upon the shoulders of the sons of 
Korah, to whom the charge was committed ; and the cha- 
riots, in which were conveyed the other parts of the taber- 
nacle and vessels thereto belon^ng, were delivered to the 
Levites for that service ; namely, to the sons of Gershan and 
MerarL 

Besides these chariots, each of these commanders, princes, 
or heads of tribes, offered unto God, and for his service in 
the temple, a charger of fine silver, weighing 130 ""shekels; 

* Nnmb. vii. teeo grains; so a gcrnh of silver is 

" The Hebrew gerab weighetb six- about three halfpence sterling i the 
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a ^Iv^ bowl of seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary ; and an incense cuji of gold of ten shekels, 
which they performed at the same lime when the altar was 
dedicated unto God by Aaron, and before they marched 
firom Sinai towards their coii(|uest ; besides the beasts which 
they offered for sacrifice, according to the law ceremonial, 
the weight of all the twelve ulver chargers, and twelve ^1- 
ver bowls, amounted unto 24O0 shekels of salver ; and the 
weiglit of gold in the incense cups to 120 shekels of gold; 
which makes of shekels of silver 1200, every shekel of gold 
valuing ten of silver ; so that the whole of gold and silver 
which they offered at this time was about 42W. sterling. This 
done, Moses, as in all the rest by the Spirit of God conducted, 
gave order for the celebrating of the passover ; which they 
perfcn-uied on the fourteenth day of the second month of the 
second year; and on the twentieth day of the same the cloud 
was lifted up from above tlic tabernacle, as a sign of going 
forward, Af oses beginning his march with this invocation to 
God, Rise up. Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered, and 
let ihevi that hate thee fiy before thee. Then all the people 
of Israel removed from their encamping at the foot of the 
mountain Sinai towards Paran; the army or great squa- 
dron of Judah, led by Naashon, taking the vanguard, follow- 
ed by Nethaneel and Eliab, leaders of the tribes of Issachar 
and Zabtilon ; after whom tlie rest marched as in the figure 
expressed. And because the passage through so many de- 
serts and niountiuns was exceeding difficult, Moses leaving 
nothing unforethought which miglil serve for the advance- 
ment of his enterprise, he instantly entrt^ated his father-in- 
law, whom in Numbers n. he calleth Hobabj to-accompany 
them in their journey towards Canaan, proiriang him 
Buch part and profit of the enterprise as God should be- 
stow on them ; for this man, as he was of great understand^ 
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ing and judgment, (as appeared by the counsel he gave to 
Moses for the appointing of judges over the people,) so was 
he a perfect guide in all those parts, himself inhabiting on 
the frontier thereof, at Midian, or Madian ; and (as it 
aeemetb) a man of great years and experience, for he was 
then the priest or prince of Madian, when Moses fled first 
out of Eg}rpt, and married his daughter ; which was forty- 
two years before this request made. And though Moses 
himself had Uved forty years in these parts of Arabia, 
through which he was now to travel ; yet the better to as- 
sure his passage, and so great a multitude of souls, which 
could not be so few as a million, it was necessary to use 
many guides and many conductors. To this request of 
Moses it may seem by the places, Exod. xviii. 27. and 
Numb. x. 80. that Jethro, otherwise called Hobab, yielded 
not ; for it is evident, ° that he went back from Moses into 
his own country. But because it appeareth by other places 
pf scripture, that the posterity of this Hobab was mingled 
with the Israelites ; it is most likely that this his return to 
his own country was rather to fetch away his family, and to 
take his leave of his own country, by setting things in order, 
thmi to abide there. 

SECT. III. 

The voyage from Horeh to Kades ; the mutinies by the way ; and 
the cause of their turning back to the Red sea. 

AFTER this dismission of Hobab, Israel began to 
march towards the deserts of Parau ; and after three days 
wandering, they sat down at the sepulchres of lust, after- 
ward called Tabeera, or Incensio ; by reason that God con- 
sumed with fire those mutiners and murmurers which rose 
up in this remove, which happened about the twenty- third 
day of the same month. And from this twenty-third day of 
the second month of the second year, they rested, and fed 
themselves with quails (which it pleased God by a sea-wind 
to cast upon them) to the twenty-fourth day of the third 

" Judg. i. 16. and iv. 11. also 1 Sara. xv. 6. and 2 Reg. x. 15. 1 Chron. ii. 
55. Jer. xzxv. 
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month, to wit, all the month of Sinan, or June, whereof 
surf^tiDg, there died great numbers; from whence in the 
following month, called Thamus, answering to our July, 
they went on to Hazcrolh ; where " Miriam the sister of 
Moses was Htricken with the leprosy, which continued upon 
her seven days, after whose recovery Israel removed toward 
the border of IdumKa, and encampetl at Rithina, near 
Kades Bamea, from whence Moses sent the twelve disco- 
verers into the territory of Canaan; both to inform them- 
I selves of the fertility and strength of the couiitry, as also 
to take knowledge of the ways, passages, rivers, fords, and 
mountains. For Arad king of the Canoaniles surprised 
divers companies of the Israelites, by lying in ambush near 
those ways, through which the discoverers and searchers of 
the land had formerly passed. Now after the return of the 
discoverers of Kudes, tlie wrath of God was turned against 
P Israel ; whose ingratitude and rebellion after his so many 
benefits, so many remissions, so many miracles wrought, 
was such, as they esteemed their deliverance from the 
1 Egj-ptian slavery, his feeding them, and conducting them 
I tlirough that great and terrible wilderness, (for s«i Moses 
caJleth it,) with the ' victory which he gave them against 
[ the powerful Amalekites, to be no other tiian the effects of 
[ bis hatred, thinking that he led them on and preserved 
I them, but to bring them, their wives, and children to be 
slaughtered, and given fur a prey and spoil to the Amoritee 
or Canaanites. For it was reported unto them, by the 
searchers of the land, that the cities of their enemies were 
walled and defended with many strong towers and castles ; 
I tliat many of the people were giant-like, (for they confessed 
\ that they saw the sons of Anak there,) who were men of 
fearful stature, and so far overtopped the Israelites, as they 
appeared to them, and to themselves, hut as grasshoppers 
tn their respect. Now as Uiis mutiny exceeded all ttie rest, 
wherein they both accused God, and consulted to choose 
them a captain (or as they call it nowadays, an eUclo) to 

k carry ihem back agtun into Egypt ; so did God punish the 
-NDRib. xi. lii.aodxui, vNirmb. i»i. ■■ Peut. 1 19. 'Deut-i.!;. 
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same in a greater measure than any of the former. For he 
extinguished every soul of the whole multitude, (Joshua 
and Caleb excepted,) .who being confident in God^s promises, 
persuaded the people to enter Canaan, being then near it, 
and at the mountain foot of Idumsea, which is but narrow, 
-lapng before them the fertility thereof, and assuring them 
of victory. But, as men whom the passion of fear had be- 
reaved both of reason and common sense, > they threatened 
to stone these encouragers to death, accounting them as 
men either desperate in themselves, or betrayers of the lives, 
goods, and children of all their brethren to their enemies : 
but God resisted these wicked purposes, and interpoang 
the fear of his bright glory between the unadvised fury of 
the multitude, and the innooency and constancy of his ser- 
vants, preserved them thereby from their violence ; threat- 
ening an entire destruction of the whole nation, by sending 
among them a ^consuming and merciless pestilence. For 
this was the tenth insurrection and rebellion which they had 
made, eance God delivered them fh»n the slavery of the 
Egyptians. But ^ Moses (the mildest or meekest of all men) 
prayed unto God to remember his infinite mercies ; alleging 
that this so severe a judgment, how deservedly soever in- 
flicted, would increase the pride of the heathen nations, and 
give them occaaon to vaunt that the God of Israel failing 
in power to perform his promises, sufiered them to perish in 
these barren and fruitless deserts. Yet as God is no less 
just than merciful, as God is slow to anger, so is his wrath 
a consuming fire, the same being once kindled by the vio- 
lent breath of man'^s ingratitude : and therefore, as with a 
hand less heavy than hoped for, he scourged this iniquity, 
8o by the measure of his glory (evermore jealous of neglect 
and derision) he sufiered not the wicked to pass unpu- 
nished, reserving his compassion for the innocent, whom, 
because they participated not with the ofiences of their fa- 
thers, he was pleased to preserve, and in them to perform 
his promises, which have never been frustrate. 

* Numb. xiT. lo. * Numb. xiv. 12. " Numb. xii. 3. 
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SECT. IV. 
OJ their unwillmeneis lo return ; with the punithm 
of divert accidents in thi relurii. 
NOW when Moses had revealed ihe purposes of God to 
the people, and made them know his heavy displeasure 
towards them, they began to bewail themselves, though over- 
late, the times of grace and men's repentance having also their 
appointment. And then when God hail left them to them- 
selves, and was no more among them, after ihey had so 
often played and dallied with his merciful sufierings, they 
would needs amend their former disobedience by a second 
contempt, and make offer to enter the land cuoti-ary again 
to the advice of Moses, who assured them, that God was 
not now among them, and that the ark of his covenant 
should not move, but by his direction, who could not err; 
and that the enemies' sword, which God had hitherto bended 
and rebated, was now left no less sharp than death, and in 
the hands of the Aaialekites and Canoanlles, no less cruel. 
But as men, from whom God hath withdrawn his grace, do 
always follow those counsels which carry ihem to their own 
destructions ; so the Hebrews, after they had forsaken the 
opportunity by God and their conductors offered, and might 
then have entered Judiea before their enemies were prepared 
and joined, did afterwards, contrary to God's command- 
ment, undertake the enterprise of themselves, and ran bead- 
long and without advice into the mountains of IduniKS. 
There the Canaanites aud the Amalekites being joined and 
attending their advantage, set on them, brake them, and of 
their numbers slaughtered the greatest part; and following 
their victory and pursuit, consumed them all the way of their 
flight even untoHormah: theAmalekites, in revenge of their 
former loss and overthrow at Raphidim ; the Canaanites, to 
prevent their displantation and destruction threatened. Of 
which powerful assembly of those two nations, [asasted in 
all likelihood with the neighbour kings, joined together for 
their common safety,) it pleased God to forewarn Moses, 
and to direct him another way than that formerly intended. 
For he commanded him to return by those painful passages 
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of the deserts, through which they had formerly travelled, 
till they found the banks of the Red sea again ; in which 
retreat, before they came back to pass over Jordan, there 
were consumed thirty-eight years : and the whole number 
of the six hundredth and odd tliousand, which came out of 
Egypt, (Moses, Joshua, and Caleb excepted,) were dead in 
the wilderness, the stublxu'n and careless generations were 
wholly worn out, and the promised land bestowed on their 
children; which were increased to 600,000, and more. For 
besides the double fault, both of refusing to enter the land 
upon the return of the discoverers, and the presumption 
then to attempt it, when they were countermanded ; it seem- 
eth that they had committed that horrible idolatry of wor- 
shipping Moloch and the host of heaven. For although 
Moses doth not mention it, yet ^ Amos doth, and so doth 
the martyr Stephen ; as also that the Israelites worshipped 
the sun and moon in aftertimes, it is proved out of sundry 
other places. 

Now after the broken companies were returned to the 
camp at Kades, Moses, according to the commandment re- 
cdved from Grod, departed towards the south from whence 
he came, to recover the shores of the Red sea. And so 
from Kades or Rithma he removed to Remmonparez, so 
called of abundance of pomegranates there found and di- 
vided among them. From thence he went on to Libnah, 
taking that name of the frankincense there found. From 
y Libnah he crossed the valley, and sat down at Ressa near 
the foot of the mountain. And after he had rested there, 
he bended towards the west, and encamped at Ceelata; 
where one of the Hebrews, for gathering broken wood on 
the sabbath, was stoned to death. After which, Moses 
always keeping the valley, between two great ledges of 
mountains, (those which bound the desert of Zin, and tliose 
of Pharan,) crossed the same from Ceelata, and marched 
eastward to the mountain of Sapher, or Sepher ; this making 
the twentieth mansion. From thence he passed on to Ha^ 

« Amos V. 25. Acta vii.42. 2 Kings 2 Chroo. xxxiii. 3. Jcr. xix 13, Ac. 
zvii. 1 6. and xxi. 3. and xxiii. 4f 5 1 1 1 • ^ Namb. xxxiii. a i . 
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rada, . then to Macelotb^ and then to Thahah, and so to 
Thara cr Thare, the four and twentieth mansaon. Where, 
while Moses rested, the people began that insolent and dan- 
gioous mutiny of Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram ; who, for 
their contempt of God and his ministers, were some of theiA 
swallowed up alive, and by the earth opening her mouth 
devoured; others, even 250 which ofPered incense with 
Korah, were consumed with fire from heaven ; and 14,700 
of their party, which murmured against Moses, stricken 
dead with a sudden pestilence : one of the greatest marvels 
and judgments of God that hath been shewed in all the 
time of Moses's government, or before. For among so 
great a multitude, those lajnmen, who would have usurped 
ecclesiastical authority, were suddenly swallowed up alive 
into the earth with their families and goods, even while they 
sought to overthrow the order, discipline, and power of the 
church, and to make all men alike therein, rebelliously 
contending against the high priest and magistrate, to whom 
God had committed the government both of his church and 
commonweal of his people. And the better to assure the 
people, and out of his great mercy to confirm them, it 
pleased him in this place also to approve by miracle the 
former election of his servant Aaron, by the twelve rods 
given in by the heads of the twelve tribes, of which Moses 
received one of every head and prince of his tribe ; which 
being all withered and dry wands, and on every rod the 
name of the prince of the tribe written, and Aaron's on that 
of Levi ; it pleased God, that the rod of Aaron received by 
his power a vegetable spirit, and having lain in the taber- 
nacle of the congregation before the ark one night, had on 
it both buds, blossoms, and ripe almonds. 

From Tharah the whole army removed to Methra, and 
thence to Esmona, and thence to Moseroth, (or Masurit, 
after St. Jerome,) and from Moseroth to Benejacan, and so 
to Gadgad, which Jerome calleth Gadgada, thence to Jeta- 
bata,'the thirtieth mansion ; where from certain fountains of 
water gathered in one, Adrichomius maketh a river, which 
falleth into the Red sea, between Madian and Ezion-gaber. 
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Now although it be very probable, that at Ezion-gaber, 
where Solomon furnished his fleets for the East Indies, there 
was store of fresh water; and though Herodotus, 1. S. 
maketh mention of a great river in Arabia the Stony, which 
he calleth Corys, from whence, saith he, the inhabitants 
convey water in pipes of leather to other places, by which 
device the king of Arabia relieved the army of Cambyses ; 
yet is Adrichomius greatly deceived, as many times he isf 
in finding these springs at Gadgad, or Jetabata, being the 
nine and twentieth or thirtieth mansion. For it was at 
Punon that those springs are spoken of, which in DeuL 
X. 7. is also called Jetabata, or Jotbath, a land of running 
waters, and which by all probability fall into the river Zared, 
the next adjoining. And that these springs should fall into 
the Red sea at Ezion-gaber, or Eloth, I cannot believe, for 
the way thither is very long. And this I find in Belonius, 
that there are divers torrents of fresh water in those sandy 
parts of Arabia; which, though they continue th^r course 
for a few miles, yet they are drunk up by the hot and 
thirsty sand, before they can recover the banks of the Red 
flea. 

From Jetabata Moses directed his journey towards the 
Red sea, and encamped at Hebrona ; and from thence to 
Ezion-gaber ; which city in Joseph us'^s time had the name 
of Berenice, and in Jerome^s, Essia. From thence keeping 
the sea and Eloth on his right hand, he turned towards the 
north, as he was by Grod commanded ; ^ Ezion-gaber being 
the furthest place towards the south-east that Moses travelled 
in that passage. 

It seemeth that Ezion-gaber, or Azion-gaber, Eloth, and 
Madian, were not at this time in the possession of the kings of 
Edom. For it is said, ^ That the Lord spake unto Moses 
and Aaron in tJie mount Hor^ near the coast of the land of 
Edom; so as the mount Hor was at this time in the south bor- 
der of Idumaea. And if Ezion-gaber, and the other places near 
theRed sea, had at this present been subject to the Idumeans, 
Moses would also have demanded a free passage through 

■ Deut ii. ■ Numb. xx. 23. 
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them. It is true, that in the future the Idumeans obtained 
these places ; for it is said, ^ Jnd they arose out ofMidian^ 
and came to Paranj and took men with them ; which were 
those companies that followed young Hadad of Idumsea into 
E^ypty when he fled from Joab. Likewise it is said of So- 
lomon, that he made a navy of ships in Ezion-gaber besides 
Eloth, in the land of Edom. 

SECT. V. 

Of Mos€9*s arrival at Zin Kades ; and the accidents while they 

abode there. 

FROM E^on-gaber he turned again towards the north, 
and pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh ; or 
in Beroth, of the children of Jacan, where they sat down 
in the first month of the fortieth year after they left Egypt. 
For at the next mansion Aaron died in the first day of die 
fifth month of the fortieth year ; the nine and thirtieth year 
taking end at Ezion-gaber. And at this city of Kades, (for 
so it was thought to be,) or near it, died ^ Miriam, or Mary, 
Moseses sister, whose sepulchre was to be seen in St. Jerome^s 
time, as himself avoweth. From hence, ere they departed to 
the mountain Hor, ^ all the people murmured most violently 
against Moses, by reason of the scarcity of water. For nei- 
ther the punishments by fire from heaven, by being de- 
voured and swallowed up by the earth, by the sudden pes- 
tilence which often seized them, nor any miracle formerly 
shewing either the love or wrath of God, could prevail with 
this nation any ^longer than while they were full fed and sa- 
tisfied in every of their appetites ; but instead of seeking for 
help and relief at Grod^s hands, when they suffered hunger, 
thirst, or any other want, they murmured, repined, and 
rebelled, repenting them of their changed estates, and cast- 
ing ungratefully on Moses all their misadventures; yea, 
though they well knew that their own fathers had left their 
bodies in the deserts, and that they were now entered into 
the fortieth year, wherein all their miseries were to take end. 
And being as it were in sight of the land promised, they 

»» I Kings xi. 18. • Numb. xx. i. * Numb. xx. 3. 
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again as obstinately tempted God as in former times, and 
neither trusted his promises nor figured his indignation. But 
as the will and purposes of Grod are without beginning, so 
his mercies being without end, he commanded ^ Moses to 
strike a rock adjoining with his rod, and the waters issued 
out in a great abundance, with which both themselves and 
their cattle were satisfied. Nevertheless, because Grod per- 
ceived a kind of diffidence both in Moses and Aaron at this 
place, therefore he permitted ndther of them to enter the 
land promised, whereto perchance their worldly deares 
might invite them. But it pleased him to end the travels of 
AjEoon at the mountain Hor, being the next and thirty- 
fourth station. At which mountain of Hor Aaron was de- 
spoiled of the garments of his priesthood, and the same put 
on Eleazar his son, as Grod had commanded. Which done, 
Moses and Eleazar descended the mountain, but Grod re^ 
oeived Aaron on the top thereof, and he was no more seen. 
Of this mountain, called Hor, otherwise Mosera, as in 
Deut. X. 6. those Horites took name, which the Idumeans 
had formerly vanquished. Some there are which make Mo- 
sera, which was the twenty-seventh manaon, and Mosera 
which they write Moseroth for difference, which was the 
thirty-fourth mansion, and is also called Hor, to be two dis- 
tinct places ; because Moses, in passing from Cadesbame 
towards Enon-gaber, encamped at Mosera, after he departed 
£rom Hesmona, and before he came to Benjaacan. And 
this Mosera, which is also called Hor, he came unto afi^r he 
left Cades, where ^ Miriam, Moseses sister, died ; the first be- 
ing the twenty-seventh, and the second being the thirty- 
fourth mansion. But for Hor, which is also called Mosera, 
it should have been written, Horjtixta Mosera^ " Hor near 
^< Mosera ;^ for it is but one root of a mountain, divided 
into divers tops, as Sinai and Horeb are ; whereof the west 
part Moses calleth Mosera, and the east part Horeb. By 
the west part Moses encamped as he passed towards the 
Red sea, on his left hand ; by the east part, as he went back 
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sgaia northwards iDwanls Moab; as in the ile.icription of 
Moses's passage lliruugh Arabia, tlic reader may perceive. 
Now it was from Cades, before they came to Hor, because 
I lor belonged to Cdom, that Moses sent messengers 10 the 
prince of Iduniica, praying Inm that he might pass with the 
people of Israel through his territory into the land of Ca- 
naan, whieh bordered iir for it was the nearest way of all 
other from the city of Kadesh, where Moses then encamped; 
whereas otherwise taking his journey by the rivers of Zaret], 
Anion, and Jordan, he might have run into many hazards 
in the passage of those rivers, the far way about, and the 
many powerful kings which commanded in those regions, 
Now the better to persuade the prince of Idumiea hcreimlo. 
Muses remembered him that he was of the same race and 
family with Israel ; calling him by the name of brother, be- 
cause both the Edomites and Israelites were the sons of one 
father, to wit, Isaac ; inferring thereby, that he bad more 
reason to favour and respect them, than he had to as^st the 
Canaanites, against whom Esau his ancestor had made war, 
and driven out the Horiies (who were of their ancient races 
descended of Cliani) out of the region of Seir, calling it by 
bis own name Edom, or Edumcea. He also making a short 
repetiuon of God's blessings bestowed on them, and of his 
purposes and promises, assured Edom, or the king thereof, 
that he would no way offend his people, or waste his coun- 
try ; but that he would restrain his army within the Ixntnds 
of the common and king's highways, paying money for 
whatsoever he used, yea, even for the water which them- 
selves or their cattle should drink. For s Moacs was com- 
manded by God not to provoke the children of Esau. But 
the king of Eduma^a knowing the strength of his own coun- 
try, the same being near Canaan, rampard with high and 
sharp mountains; and withal EU.spectiiig, as a natural wise 
roan, that 600,000 strangers being once entered his coun- 
try, it would rest in their wills to give him law, resolvedly 
•i refused them passage, and delivered [his answer to (he 
messengers ; That ' if they attcmpte<l to enter that way, he 
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would take them for enemies, and reast them by all possible 
means. And not knowing whether such a denial might sa- 
tisfy or exasperate, he gathered the strength of his country 
together, and shewed himself prepared to defend their pas- 
sage. Far it is written, Then Edom came out against him, 
to wit, Moses, with much people^ and with a mighty power. 
Whereupon Moses conndering that the end of his enter- 
prise was not the conquest of Seir or Edumsea, and that the 
land promised was that of Canaan ; like unto himself, who 
was of a natural understanding the greatest of any man, 
and the skilfullest man of war that the world had, he refused 
to adventure the army of Israel against a nation, which, be- 
ing overcome, gave but a passage to invade others ; and 
which by reason of the seat of their mountainous country, 
4x>uld not but have endangered, or (at least) greatly enfee- 
bled the strength of Israel, and rendered them less able, if 
not altogether powerless, to have conquered the rest 

SECT. VI. 
X>f thar compassing Idumaa and travelling to Amon, the border of 

Moah. 
HE therefore^leaving the way of Idumsea, turned himself 
towards the east, and marched towards the deserts of Moab. 
Which when Arad king of the Canaanites understood, and 
that Moses had blanched the way of Edumaea ; and know- 
ing that it was Canaan, and not Edom which Israel aimed 
at, he thought it safest rather to find his enemies in his 
n^hbour^s country, than to be found Jby them in his own ; 
which he might have done with a far greater hope of vic- 
tory, had Moses been enforced first to have made his way 
by the sword through Idumaea, and thereby, though victo- 
rious, greatly have lessened his numbers. But although it 
fell out otherwise than Arad hoped for, yet being resolved 
to make trial what courage the Israelites brought with them 
out of Egjrpt, before they came nearer his own home, lead- 
ing the strength of his nation to the edge of the desert, he 
set upon some part of the army ; which, for the multitude, 
occupied a great space, and for the many herds of cattle 
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that they drave with them, could not encamp bo near toge- 
ther, but that some quarter or other was evermore subject 
to surprise. By which advantage, and in that his atiempts 
were then peri^hance unexpected, he slew some few of the 
Israehtea, nnd carried with him many prisoners. 

Now it is very probable tliat it was this Canaanite, or 
his predecessor, which joined his forces with the Amalekites, 
and gave an '' overthrow to those mutinous Israelites, which 
without direction from God by Moses would have entered 
Canaan from Cadesbame. For it seemeth that the greatest 
number of that army were of the Canaanites, because in the 
first of Deut. 44. the Amoritcs are named alone without the 
Amalekites, and are said to have beaten ihe Israelites at 
ihal time. And this Arad, if he were the same that bad a 
victory over Israel near Cadesbame, or if it were his prede- 
cessor that then prevailed, this man finding that Mnses was 
returned Irom the Red sea, and in his way towards Canaan, 

I and that the south part of Canaan was first to he invaded, 

I and in danger of being conquered, not knowing of Moses's 
purpose to compass Moab, determined while he was yet in 
the desert to try the quarrel. And wherea.? it followeth in 
the third verse of the 12th chapter of Numbers, tliat the 
Israelites utterly destroyed the Canaanites and their cities, 

I they are much mistaken that think that this destruction was 
presently performed by the Israelites. But it is to be un- 
derstood to have been done in the future, to wit, in the time 
of Joshua. For had Moses at that time entered Canaan in 
the pursuit of Arad, he would not have fallen back again 
into the deserts of Z'la and Moah, and have fetched a wea- 
risome and needless compass by the rivers t^ Zared and 
Amon. 

Neither is their conjecture to be valued at any thing, 
which affirm, that Arad did not inhabit any part of Canaan 
itself, but that his territory lay without it, and near the 
raountain Hor. For Hor and Zin Cades were the south 

I borders of Edom, and not of Canaan. And it was in the 
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south of the land of ^ Canaan that Arad dwelt ; which south 
part of Canaan was the north part of Edom. 

Again, Horma (for so far the Israelites after their victory 
pursued the Canaanites) is seated in the south of Judsa. 
There is also a city of that name in Simeon : but there is 
no such place to tiie south of Edom. And were there no 
other argument; but the mutiny which followed presently 
Btter the repetition of this victory, it were enough to prove 
that the same was obtained in the future, and in Joshua'^s 
time, and not at the instant of Arad^s assault. For had the 
Israelites at this time sacked the cities of Arad, they would 
not the next day have complained for want of water and 
bread. For where there are great dties, there is also water 
and bread. But it was in the time of Joshua that the Is- 
raelites took their revenge, and after they had passed Jor- 
dan, Joshua then governing them ; who in the 12th chap- 
ter and 14«th verse nameth this Arad by the name of his 
dty so called, and with him the king of Horma ; to which 
place the Israelites pursued the Canaanites. And he nam- 
eth them amongst those kings which he vanquished and 
put to death. 

Now after this assault and surprise by Arad, Moses find- 
ing that all entrance on that side was defended, he led the 
people eastward to compass Idumsea and the Dead sea, and 
tamake his entrance by Amon and the plains of Moab, at 
that time in the possesion of the Amorites. But the Israel- 
ites, to whom the very name of a desert was terrible, began 
again to rebel agunst their leader ; till God, by a multitude 
of fiery serpents, (that is, by the biting of serpents, whose 
venom inflamed them, and burnt them as fire,) made them 
know their error, and afterwards, according to his plentiful 
grace, cured them again by their beholding an artificial ser- 
pent, by his commandment set up. 

From the mount Hor, Moses leaving the ordinary Vay, 
which lieth between the Red sea and Coelesyria, encamped 
at Zalmora ; and thence he removed to Phunon, where he 
erected the brasen serpent, making these journeys by the 
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edge of Edumsea, but without it. For Phunoa waa some- 
liine a principal city of tlie Edomites. Now where it is 
written in Numbers xxi. 4. Thatjram mo^mt Hot they de- 
parted hy the zcay of' the Red sea, whkh grieved the people, 
it was not thereby meant that the Israelites turned back to- 
wards the Hed sea ; neitlier did they inarch (according to 
Fonseca) per vutm, qtuB kabet a latere mare rubrum, *'hy the 
" way that sided the Red sea;" but indeed they crossed and 
went athwart the comtnon way from Galaad, TrachonitJs, 
and the countries of Moab to the Red sea, that is, to Esion- 
gftber, Eloth, and Midian ; which way, as it lay north and 
south, so Israel, to shun the border of Edom, and to take 
the utmost east part of Moab, crossed the common way to- 
wards the east, and then they turned again towards the 
north, as before. 

From Phunon he went to Obolh, where they entered the 
lerrilory of Moab, adjoining to the land of Suph, a country 
bordering on the Dead sea ; and from thence to Abahm, 
the thirty-eighth mansion, that is, where the mount^ns so 
called take be^nning, and are as yet but small mountures of 
hills, on the east border of Moab; from thence they recovered 
Dibon Gad, or the river of Zared, which riseth in the 
moutitmns of Arabia, and runneth towards the Dead sea, 
not far from Petra the metropolis thereof, being the thirty- 
ninth station. And having passed that river, they lodged 
at Dibon Gad, and from thence they kept the way to Dib- 
lathaim, one of the eiues of Moab, which Jeremy (chap, 
xlviii. ver, 22.) callcth the house of DibUtthaim, the same 
wliich afterwards was destroyed among the rest by Nebu- 
cliadnezzar. From thence they came to the river of Arnon, 
and encamped in the mountains of Abarim ; though in Num- 
bers xxii. Muses doth not remember Helmondibtatbaim, but 
speaketh of his remove from the river of Zared, immediate- 
ly to the other side of Amon, calling Amon the border of 
Moab, between them and the Amorites ; speaking as he 
found the state of the country at that time. For Amon 
was not anciently the border of Moab, but was lately con- 
quered from the Moabiies by Sehon, king of ihc Amorites, 
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even from the predecessor of Balac-Peor then reigning* 
From Diblathaim, Moses sent messengers to Sehon king of 
the Amorites, to denre a passage through his country; 
which though he knew would be denied him, yet he dettred 
to give a reason to the ndghbour nations of the war he un- 
dertook. And though Edcnn had refused him as Sehon did^ 
yet he had no warrant from Grod to enforce him. Moses 
also in sending messengers to Sehon observed the same pre- 
cept, which he left to his posterity and successors for a law of 
the war, namely in Deut. xx. 10,11 , IS. in these words ; When 
thou earnest near unto a city tojigkt against it^ thou shaU 
qffer itpeace, which if it do accept of and open unto thee^ 
then let aU the people Jbwnd therein be tributaries unto thecy 
and serve thee ; but if it refuse^ &c. thou shalt smite all the 
nudes thereof tvith the edge of the swordl Which (ordinance 
all commanders of armies have observed to this day, or 
ought to have done. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the book of the battles of the Lord mentioned in this story , and 
of other books mentioned m fcrtpture which are lost. 

NOW concerning the war between Israel and Sehon, 
Moses seemeth to refer a great part of this story to that 
book, entitled, ™ Liber beUorum Domini^ " The book of 
^^ God^s battles -^ and therefore passeth over many encoun- 
ters, and other things memorable, with greater brevity in 
this place. His words, after the Geneva translation, are 
these ; Wherejbre it shall be spoken in the book of the battles 
of the Lord, what things he did in the Red sea and in the 
rivers qfJmon. The Vulgar copy differeth not in sense 
from this ; but the Greek Septuagint vary. For the Greek 
writes it to this efPect; " For thus it is said in the book ; The 
war of the Lord hath burnt, or inflamed, Zoob, and the 
brooks qfJmon. Junius, for the Red sea, which is in the 
Grenevan and Vulgar edition, names the region qf^ Suph, 

m Numb. xxi. 14. chap. 10. sect 4. $. a. and of Uie 
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tt country' bordering the Dead sea towiircls tlie cast, as be 
conjectureih. The text he read eth thus: Idcirco did so- 
ldi ifi recermone bclhnim Jehovce, contra Vahebum in rt- 
gioneSupk: et contra Jlumma,jlu'minu AmonU ; " There- 
" fore it is spoken in repeating of the battles of Jehovah, 
" agaiDst Vaheb in the country of Siiph ; and against the 
" rivers, tlie rivers of Amon." In which words he under- 
stands, that amongst the wars which llie Lord disposed for 
the good of the V Israelites, there was in those times a famous 
memory in the mouth of moat men, conecmiiig the war of 
Sehon against Vaiieb the king of the Moabites, and of his 
winning the country near Amon, out of the possession of 
the Moabites. For tliis Vaheb was die immediate prede- 
cessor of Balak, who lived with Moses ; though it be written 
that this Balak was the son of Zippor, and not of Vaheb. 
For it seems (as it is plain in the succession of the i Edom- 
ites) tliat these kingdoms were elective, and not successive. 
And as Junius in this translation undcrslandeth no special 
book of the battles of the Lord ; so others, as Vatablus in 
his annotations, doubt wliethcr in this place any special 
book be meant ; and if any, whether it be not n prediction 
of wars in future ages to be waged in these places, and to 
be written in the book of Judges. Sirocides, ch. xlvi. tells 
us plainly that those battles of tlie Lord were fought by 
Joshua. W}u) teas there, saith he, be/irre him, like to himf 
Jor hejini^t ike batilea of the Lord. But seeing the his- 
tories of the scripture elsewhere often pass over matters of 
great weight in few words, referring the reader to other 
books written of the same matter at large; therefore it 
seemeth probable, that such a book as this there was, 
wherein the several victories by Israel obtained, and also 
victories of other k'mgs, making way for tlie good of the Is. 
raelites, were particularly and largely written. And that 
the same should now be wanting, it is not strange, seeing so 
many other volumes, filled with divine discourse, have pe- 
rished in the long race of time, or have been destroyed by 
the ignorant and malicious heathen magistrate. For the 
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books of Henoch, howsoever they have been in later ages 
ccHrrupted, and therefore now suspected, are remembered in 
an e{M8tle of Thaddseus, and cited by Origen %tfli ifx^^f ^^^ 
by Tertullian. 

That work also of the patriarch Abraham, qfjbrmaticnf 
which others bestow on Rabbi Achiba, is no where found. 
The books remembered by Joshua, chap. x. ver. 13. and in 
the second of Samuel, chap. i. ver. 18. called the Book of 
Jcuher^ or Justorum^ is also lost ; wherein the stay of the 
sun and moon in the midst of the heavens is recorded, and 
how they stood still, dll Israel had avenged themselves of 
their enemies ; out of which also David took the precept of 
teaching the children of Juda to exercise thar bows agiunst 
their enemies. 

Some think this to be the book of eternal predestination, 
in which the just are written, according to Psalm Ixix. S8. 
where it is said. Let them be put out qfihe book qfUfe, neu 
{her let them be written with the righteous. 'Jerome thinks, 
that David by this book understood those of Samuel; Rabbi 
Solomon, that the books of the law are thereby meant, in 
which the acts of the just Abraham, of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses, are written ; others, that it was the book of Exodus; 
others, as Theodoretus, that it was a commentary upon Jo- 
shua by an unknown author. 

The book of Chozai, concerning Manasseh, remembered 
in the second of Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19* Of this book, also 
lost, * Jerome conceives that the prophet Isaiah was the au- 
thor. 

The same mischance came as well to the story of Solomon, 
written by Ahia Silonites, who met with Jeroboam, and 
foretold him of his obtaining the kingdom of Israel from 
the son of Solomon ; as to the books of Nathan the prophet, 
and to those of Jeedo the seer, remembered in the second . 
of Chron. ix. ^. with these have the books of Shemaiah 
and of Iddo, remembered in the second of Chron. xii. 15. 
perished ; and that of Jehu the son of Hanani, of the acts 
of Jehoshaphat, cited in the second of Chron. xx. 34. Also 

' HieroD. io qu«st super lib. Regum. * HieroD. in annot io Pnralip. 
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that book of Solomon, whk-)i the Hebrewg write Hasdrini, 
of 6O00 versCT, of which that part called Canticum Cajitico- 
rum only rcmaineth, 1 Kings iv. 32, and with this divers 
other of Solomon's works have perished, as his book of the 
natures of trees, plants, beasts, fishes, &c, 1 Kings iv, 83. 
with the rest remembered by Origen, Josephus, Jerome, 
Cedrenus, Ciccus Asculanus, Picus Mirandula, and others, 
Of these and otlier books many were consumed with the 
some fire wherewith Nebuchadnezzar burnt the temple of 
Jerusalem. But let us return thither where we left. 

SECT, VUl. 
Of Moaet'i ipuring the iwiw of Lot ; and of the giants in those 

part* ; and of Sehon and Og. 
WHEN Moses had past Arnon, he encamped on the 
other side thereof at Abarim, opposite to the city of Ncbo, 
leaving the city of Midian on his left hand, and attempting 
nothing upon the Moabites on that ade. For Moab did at 
this time inhabit on the south ade of Amon, having lost all 
his ancient and best territory, which was now in the posses- 
don of Sehon the Aniorile. For ' Moses was commanded 
by God not to molest Moab, neither to provoke them to 
battle, God having given that land to the children of Lot ; 
the same which was andently possessed by the Emims, who 
were men of great stature, and comparable to those giants 
called Anakims, or the sons of Anak. 

God also commanded Moses to spare the Ammonites, be- 
cause they likewise were descended of Lot ; who had ex- 
pclle<l from thence those giants which the Ammonites called 
Zamzummims. For it seemeth that all that part, especially 9 
to the east of Jordan, even to the desert of Arabia, as well 
on the west as on the east side of the mountains of Gilead, 
was inhabited by giants. And in the plantation of the land 
promised, the Israelites did not at any time pass those moun- 
tains to the east of Basan, but left thdr country to them, as 
in the description following is made manifest. We find 
also, that as there were many giants both before tuid aftw 
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the flood ; so these nations, which anciently inhabited both 
the border of Canaan, and the land itself, had among them 
many families of giant-like men. For the Anakims dwelt 
in Hebron, which sometimes was called the city of Arbah, 
which Arbah in ° Joshua is called the father of the Ana- 
kims, and the greatest man of the Anakims. There had 
also been giants in the land of the Moabites, called Emims; 
and their chief dty was Aroer or Ar, near the river of Ar- 
non. To the giants of the Rephaims, the Ammonites gave 
the name of Zamzummims, which were of the same ancient 
Canaanites; and their chief city was Rabba^ afterwards 
Philadelphia. They were also called Zuzims, which is as 
much to say, as viri robusH^ horrendique gigantes; ^^ strong 
'^ men, and fearful giants,**^ who inhabited other dties of 
Ham, or Horn, in the same province, and not far to the 
north of Aroer. 

Now Moses having passed Amon, and being encamped at 
Abarim, and having (as before) sent to Sehon, as he bad 
done to Edom, to pray a passage through his country, was 
denied it. For Sehon bdng made proud by his former con- 
quest upon Vaheb the Moabite^ which nation the Amorites 
esteemed but as strangers and usurpers, (themselves being 
of the sons of Canaan, and the Mokbites of Lot,) refused to 
grant Israel any entrance that way, and withal prepared to 
encounter Moses with as much speed as he could, because 
Moses encamped in the country of his new conquests, to 
wit, the plains of Moab^ the forty-second and last mansion ; 
which Moses wasted with the multitude of his people and 
cattle. Towards him therefore hasting himself, they en- 
countered each other at Jahaz ; where Sehon with his chil- 
dren and people were broken and discomfited ; and the vic- 
tory so pursued by Moses, as few or none of the Amorites 
escaped. He also slaughtered all the women and children 
of the Amorites, which he found in Elssebon, and all the 
other dties, villages, or fields, they being of the race of 
Canaan, as those of Basan also were ; and descended of 
Emoreus, or Amoreus; for ' Moses calleth the Basanites also 

" Jos. XT. 13. xiy. 15. * Deut. i. 8. 
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Amorites. And although Israel might now have taken a 
ready way and passage into Judtea, being at this time, and 
after this victory, at the banks of Jordan j yet he knew it 
to be perilous to leave so great a part of that nation of the 
Amorilea on Wis back, as inhabited all the region of Basan, 
or Trachonitis ; and therefore he led on his army to invade 
Og, a person of exceeding strength and stature, and the 
only man of mark remaining of the ancient grants of those 
parts, and who at that time had sixty cities walled and de- 
fenced, lying Iietwcen the mountain of Hermon (which 
mountain, suith Moses, the Sidonians call Shirion, and the 
Amcmtes Shenir) and the river of Jordan. And it befell 
unto the king of Basan (who attended Moses's coming at 
Edrei) as it did untu Sihon ; for he and his sons perished, 
and all his cities were taken and possessed. After this, 
Mosea withdrawing himself hack again to the mount^ns of 
Abarim, left the prosecution of that war unto Jair the son 
of Manasseh ; who conquering the east parts of Basan, to 
wit, the kingdom of Argob, even unto the nations of the 
Gessuri and MacJiati, sixty walled cities, called the same 
after his own name Havoth Jair ; of all which conquests af- 
terwards the half tribe of Manasseh possessed the north part 
as far as Edrei, hut tlie east part that belonged to Sihon 
the Amorite, with the mountains of Gilead adjoining, was 
given to Reuben and Gad. 

SECT. IX. 
Of the troubles about the Midtanitet, and of Moieii death. 
AFTER these victories, and while Israel sojourned in 
the valley of Moab, the Midianites and Moabites (over both 
which nations it seemeth that Balak king of the Moabites 
then commanded in chief) sought, according to the advice of 
Balaam, both by alluring Ihe Hebrews to the love of their 
daughters, and by persuading tliem to honour and serve 
their idols, to divide them both in love and religion among 
diemselves ; thereby tlie better Iwth to defend tlielr own in- 
terest agiunst them, as also lo beat them out of Moab and 
the countries adjoining. The Israelites, as they had ever 
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been inclined, so were they now easily persuaded to these 
evil courses, and thereby drew on themselves the plague of 
pestilence, whereof there perished y S4,000 persons ; besides 
which punishment ci Gkxl, the most of the offenders among 
the Hebrews were by his commandment put to the sword, 
cnr other violent deaths; after this, when that Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar had pierced the bodies of Zimri, a prince of 
the Simeonites, together with Cosfai, a dau^ter <^ one of 
the chief of the Midianites, the plague ceased, and God''s 
wrath was appeased. For such was the love and kindness of 
his all-powerfulness, respecting the ardent zeal of Phinehas 
in prosecuting of Zimri, (who being a chief among the He- 
brews became an idolater,) as he forgave the rest of Israd, 
and stayed his hand for his sake. 

In this valley it was that Moses caused the people to be 
numbered the third time ; and there remained of able men 
fit to bear arms ^601,780, of which, as his last enterprise, he 
appointed 1S,000 to be chosen out to invade the dties of 
Midian, who^ together with the Moabites, practised with 
Balaam to curse Israel ; and after that sought to allure them 
(as befinre remembered) from the worship of the true Grod 
to the service of Beth-Peor, and to the rest of their barba- 
rous idolatry. Over which companies of 12,000 Moses gave 
the charge to Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the high priest ; 
who slew the five princes of the * Midianites, which were, or 
had lately been, the vassals of Sehon, as appeareth by ^ Jo- 
shua. These five princes of the Midianites slain by Elea- 
zar, were at that time but the vassals of ^ Sehon the Amo- 
rite, to wit, Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba, the dukes of 
Sehon, saith Joshua. He slew also all the men, male-chil- 
dren, and women, saving such as had not yet used the com- 
pany of men, but those they saved, and dispersed them among 
the children of Israel to serve them. 

And ^ Moses having now lived 120 years, making both 
his own weakness of body known to the people, and his in- 

y Namb. xxv. 9. •» Jos. xiii. 21. 

* Numb. xxTi. 51. c Ibid. 

• Numb. xxxL S. * Dcut xxxi. 2. 
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abili^ to travel; and also that he was farewamed of his end 
by the Sjnrit of Grod, from whom he received a new com<- 
mandment to ascend the momitiuns of Abarim, and thereon 
to render up his life ; he hastened to settle the government 
in Joshua; whom he persuaded with most lively arguments 
to prosecute the conquest begun, assuring him of God^s fa- 
vour and asastance therein. And so having qpent these his 
latter days after the conquest of Og and Sihon, kings of the 
Amorites, in the repetition and exposition of the law, (or an 
iteration of the law, according to ^ St. Augustine,) using both 
arguments, prayers, and threats unto the people ; which he 
often repeated unto them, thereby to confirm them in know- 
ledge, love, fear, and service, of the all-powerful God ; he 
f blessed the twelve tribes, that of Simeon excepted, with se- 
veral and most comfortable blessings; praising the greatness 
and goodness of Him, unto whom in his prayers he com^- 
roended them ; he also ccnnmanded the priests to lay up the 
book of the law by the side of the ark of God; the last that 
he indited was that prophetical song, beginning, S Hearken^ 
ye heavens^ and / wiU speaks and let the earth hear the 
words of my mouth ; and bdng called by Gtxl from the la- 
bours and sorrows of this life, unto that rest which never 
afterwards hath disquiet, he was buried in the land of 
''Moab, over agdnst Beth-Peor; but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre to this day; which hi^pened in the year of the 
world 2554. 

SECT. X. 

Observations out of the story of Moses, how God dujf>oseth both the 
smallest occcuions and the greatest resistances, to the effecting of 
his purpose. 

NOW let us a little, for instruction, look back to the oc- 
casions of sundry of the great events which have been men- 
tioned in this story of the life of Moses, for excepting 
God^s miracles, hb promise, and fore-choice of this people, 
he wrought in all things else by the medium of men^s affec- 

* Aag. 1. 4. de mirab. sacr. scrip. > Dent. zxziL i. 

f Dent, xsxBi. ^ Deat. xxxW. 6. 
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tkms and natural appetites. And so we shall find, that the 
fear which Pharaoh had of the increase of the Hebrews, 
multiplied by Grod to exceeding great numbers, was the 
next natural cause of the sorrows and loss which befell him- 
self and the Egjrptian nation; which numbers when he 
sought, by cruel and ungodly policies, to cut off and lessen, 
as when he commanded all the male children of the He- 
brews to be slain, God (whose providence cannot be re- 
sisted, nor his purposes prevented by all the foolish and 
savage craft of mortal men) moved compasaon in the heart 
of Pharaoh'*s own daughter, to preserve that child, which 
afterwards became the most wise, and of all men the most 
gentle and mild, the most excellently learned in all divine 
and human knowledge, to be the conductor and deliverer of 
his oppressed brethren, and the overthrow of Pharaoh, and all 
the flower of hb nation ; even then, when he sought by the 
strength of his men of war, of Kis horse and chariots, to 
tread them under, and bury them in the dust. The grief 
which Moses conceived of the injuries and of the violence 
offered to one of the Hebrews in his own presence, moved 
him to take revenge of the Egyptian that offered it ; the in- 
gratitude of one of his own nation, by threatening him to 
discover the slaughter of the Egyptian, moved him to fly 
into Midian ; the contention between the shepherds of that 
place and Jethro^s daughters made him known to thdr fa- 
ther; who not only entertiuned him, but married him to 
one of those asters ; and, m that solitary life of keeping of his 
father-in-law''8 sheep, far from the press of the world, con- 
tenting himself (though bred as a king^s son) with the lot 
of a poor herdsman, God found him out in that desert, 
wherein he first suffered him to live many years, the better 
to know the ways and passages through which he purposed 
that he should conduct his people toward the land pro- 
mised ; and therein appearing unto him, he made him know 
his will and divine pleasure for his return into Egypt. The 
like may be sud of all things else, which Moses afterwards 
by Grod'^s direction performed in the story of Israel before 
rem^nbered. There is not therefore the smallest accident 
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which may seem unto men as falling out by chance, and of 
no consequence, but that the same U caused by God to 
eflect somewliat else by ; yea, and oftentimes to effect things 
of the greatest worldly importance, either presently or in 
many years after, when the occasions are either not conu- 
dercd or forgotten. 



CHAP. VI. 

(Jftht nations with Tekotn ike Israclitca had dealing afler 
their coming tnit of Egypt ; andoftke men ofrenmvn in 
other nationa, about the tines of Moses and Joshua, with 
the sum of the history of Joshua. 

SECT. I. 
Hvie the niitioits, with whom the Iiraelitei were to have t 
rliver) lunjj, as it uiere, prepared to be their eiiemien. 

■IN like manner if we look to the quality of the nations 
with whom the Israelites, after their coming out of Egyjit, 
had to do, either in the wilderness or afterwards, we shall 
find them long beforehand, by the dispodng providence of 
God, as it were prepared for enmity ; partly in respect 
that they were most of them of the issue of Canaan, or at 
least of Ham ; and the rest (as the Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Ismaelites) were mingled with them by 
mutual marriages; whereas the Israelites still continued 
strangers, and separate from them : and so partly in this 
respect, and partly by ancient injuries or enmities, and 
jMrtly by reason of diversity in religion, were these nation^ ' 
as it were, prepared to be enemies to the Israelites, and bo ' 
to serve for such purposes as God had reserved them for. 
To make these things more manifest, we must understand 
that this part of Syria, Imunded by the mountains of Liba- 
nus, and Zidon on the north, by the same mountains conti- 
nued as far as the springs of Amon on the east; by the 
way of Egypt, and the Red sea on the south, and hy the 
Mediterranean sea on ihe west ; was inhabited and peopled 
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by two nations, the one Bpringing from the sons uf Cham, 
the other from Sem : but Uiose of Sem were but as strimg- 
crs therein for n long time, and came thither in effect but 
with one ' family, to wit, that of Abraham, and a few of 
his kindred. The other for tlie greatest part were the Ca- 
tiaanitcs, the ancient lords and possessors of those temto- 
rics, by process of time divided into several families and 
names ; whereof some of them were of eminent stature and 
strength, as the Aoakims, Zamzummims, or Zuzei, Emims, 
Horites, and others. Tlieae (as men most valiant and able 
commonly do) did inhabit the utter borders and mountains 
of their countries ; the rest were the Zidonians, Jcbusites, 
Amorites, Hevitcs, Hetites, and others, who took name 
after the sons of Canaan, and after whom the country in 
general was slill called. 

As for the Hebrews which descended of Shem by Abra- 
ham, they were of another family, and strangers in that 
country ; especially the Israelites, and this was some cause 
that the Canaauites did not aR'ect them, or endure them ; 
no more than the Philistines did, who descende<l also of 
Cham by Mlzraim. For though Abroliom liirosetf, being a 
stranger, was highly esteemed and honoured among litem, 
especially by the Amorites inhabiting the west (lart of Jor- 
dan; yet now even they which descending from Abraham, 
or from his kindred, abode and multiplied in those parts, 
were alienated in afi^tions from the Israelites, as holding 
them strangers and intruders; ''making more account of 
their alliance with tJie Canaanites, and the rest of the issue 
of Cham, with whom they daily contracted afKnity, than of 
their old pedigree from Abraham. 

True it is, that these nattoDs descended of ' Abndiam, or 
of his kindred, who had hnked themselves and matched 
vdtli the Canaanites and others, had so far possessed ihcm- 

' K «ccroetU ilao that Hus, Ihc loa of Narhor, md Elihii liii frieud, 

H)u of Nwhof, nod Bill his hrolher, wliicli U c«lled a Buiile. Stt lirrc- 

pluiUd UwiUMlra id tbe cast lidt of nfter, cb*p. lO. sect. j. 
JorUo aluut BauD, wlii-re they And >■ Exod. irii. id, 
llic Uud of Hdi: id wliicL bulh Job ' Ueul. li. 5. 
dwell, M otw of the jmraof Hu* tii/e 
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selves of the borders of tliosc regions, as they began to be 
vi{ual in strength tu the bordering Canajuiites, if not supe- 
rior. For of Lot canie tliose two great families of the Mo- 
abites and Ammonites ; of Esau the Idumeans ; of Madian 
the Madianites ; of Ismael, the eldest son of Abraham, 
came the Ismoelites, with whom are joined, as of the same 
nation, the Amalekiies, whom though the more common 
opinion ihinketh to have been a tribe of Edom, because 
Esau had a grandchild of that name, yet manifest reason 
conrinceth it to have been otherwise. For llic Israelites 
were forbidden to provoke the "" Edomites, or do them any 
wrong; whereas contrariwise, Amaiek was cursed, and tnd- 
less war decreed agmnsi liim : but hereof more elsewhere, 
chap. viii. dect. 3. Of " Ismael's eldest son Naboth s))rung . 
the Arabians of Petra;a, called Nabathaei. Now even as 
Abraham besought God to bless Isinael, so it pleased l]im 
both to "promise and perform it. For of him those 
twelve princes came which inhabited, in effect, all that tract 
of land between Havilah upon Tigris, and Sur, which is 
the west part of the desert of Arabia Peiraea. Yet how- 
soever the strength of these later named nations, which de- 
scended from Abraham, were great, yet it is not unlikely 
but that some reason which moved them not to favour the 
entrance of the Israelites into Canaan, was in respect of fear; 
because all princes and states do not willingly permit any 
stranger or powerful nation to enter their territories. Where- 
fore, though all these famiUes beforenamed were not so 
united in and among tliemselves, but that they had their 
jealousies of each other, and contended for dominion ; yet 
fearing a third more strong than tliemselves, whether they 
sl4Mxl apart or united, they wtTe taught by the care of their 
own preservation, to join themselves togetlier agiunst Israel; 
though they did it nothing so malicinualy and resolvedly as 
the Canaanites did. For the Idumeans only denied tlie 
Hebrews a passage, which the Moabites durst not deny, 
because Uieir country lay more open, and because them- 
selves had lately been beaten out of the richest part of their 
" ntutxi. i!, ■ F.ioil. ivii. lit. " Ci 
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dominiona by the Amorites; and as for the Ammonites, 
their country lay altogether out of the way, and the strength 
of Sehon and Og, kings of the Amorites, was interjacent : 
and besides that, the P border of the Ammonites was strong, 
by reason of the mountains which divided it from Basan. 
Again, that which moved the Muabites in their own reason 
not much to interrupt Israel in the conquest of Sehon the 
Amorite, and of Og his confederate, was, that the Moabiies 
might Iiope, after such time as the Amorites were beaten by 
Mosee, that themselves might recover again their own in- 

< heritance ; to wit, the valleys and plains lying between the 
mountains of Arabia and Jordan : but as soon as Sehou was 
stain, and that the king of Moab, Balak, perceived that 
Moses allotted that valley to the tribes of Gad and Reuben, 
he began to practise with Balaam against Israel, and by the 
daughters of ISIidian, as aforestud, to allure them to idol- 
atry. And thus at length the Moabites, by special ooca- 
^on, were more and mure stirred up to enmity against Is> 
rael. And as for divers of the rest that were descended 

I from Abraham's kindred, we may note, how in the begin- 
ning, between the authors of their pedigrees, God permitted 
aome enmity to be as it were presages of future quarrelB, 

' which in the posterity might be the easier incensed by the 

> memory of old grudges; and withal by some disdiun from 
the elder in nature to the younger. For the Ismaelites 
being descended from the eldest son of Abraham, and the 
Edomites from the eldest son of Isaac, Jacob being but x 
second son of a second brother, those princes which were 
descended of the elder houses, being natural men, might 
scorn to ^ve place, much less to subject themselves lo their 
inferiors, as they took it ; and for a more aggravation, the 
isHues of Esau, princes of Idumiea, might keep in record, 
% thai their parent was bought out of his birthright by Ja- 
cob's taking his advantage, and that he was ' deceived irf 
his father's blessing also by him ; and that ' Jacob after 
reconciliation came not unto him, as he promised, unto Seir^ 
or Idumtea. 

p Numb, iii, 14. 1 l^u. xxr, ' <<rn, ikvU. ■ (^eo. xiiiii, 11. 
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So also in thp posterity of Isniael, it iiiiglit remain as a 
teed or pretenct' of enmity, that their forefather was Iiy 
the insugation of Sarah cast out into the desert, with his 
mother Hagar, and had therein perished, but that it pleased 
God by his angel to relieve them. Ismoel also had an 
Egyptian Iwth to his mother and to his wife, and Amaiek 
was also an Horile by his mother ; which Horites were of 
the ancient Canaanltes. The Idumeans also, or Edoniites, 
were by thrar maternal line descended of the Canaanites. 
For <Esau took two wives of that nabon ; one of them was 
Adah, the daughter of Eton the Hitlile, and the other 
Aholibamah, the grandchild of Zibeon the Hevite, lord of 
S«r, liefure the same was conquered by Esau, and called 

» after his name Edom, or Edumfea. 
Lastly, It appears that all those famihes of the Ismnel- 
ites, Amalekites, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, &c. 
were in process of time corrupted, and drawn from the 
knowledge and worship of God, and became idolaters, in- 
fected and seduced by the conversation of those people 
Kiorg whom ihey dwelt, and by those wives of the Ca- 
inites which they had married ; only a few of the Ke- 
es, and those Midlnnites which inhabited on the edge of 
the Red sea, whereof Jethro was priest or prince, or both, 
worshipped the true and ever living God. 

SECT. II. 
Iht kitiKS of the t'anaaniUt anil MadianiUn, mrnliuneil in ll,r 

aiicienl tears of the Iiraelilei. 

OF the kings of the Canaanites descended of Cliam, (for 

Melchiiiedek may be thought to be of a better pedigree) 

we find four named by Moses, and thirty-one remembered 

by Joshua, though few of these named, otherwise than by 

the cities over which they commanded ; to which eat-h of 

them had » small territory adjoining, and no other domiii- 

. These Canuanites, in a general consideration, are lo 

understood for all those nations descended of Cham by 

aoan; as the Hitlites, Jebusites, Amorites, Gergewtos, 
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Hevites, &c. and so here we understand this name in speak- 
ing of the kings of the Canaanites; and so also we call the 
country of their habitation, the holy land, or the land of 
promise ; for God hath appointed that the seven principal 
families should be rooted out, and that his own people 
should inherit their lands and cities. But if we consider of 
the name and nation in particular, then is their proper ha- 
bitation bounded by Jordan on the east, and by the Medi* 
terranean sea on the west ; in whidi narrow country, and in 
the choicest places thereof, those Canaanites which held 
their paternal name chiefly inhabited. 

The first king of these nations, named in the scriptures, 
was " Hamor, or Hemer, of the Hevites, whom Simeon and 
Levi slew, together with his son Sichem, in revenge of their 
sisteFs ravishment. 

Arad was the second king which the scriptures have re- 
membered, who had that part of Canaan towards the south, 
neighbouring Edom and the Dead sea ; the same which sur- 
prised Israel as they encamped in the ^ wilderness, in the 
edge of Idumsea. 

The third named was Sehon, king of Essebon, who be- 
fore Moseses arrival had beaten the Moabites out of the 
west part of Arabia Petrsea, or Nabathea, and thrust them 
over y Amon into the deserts, the same whom Moses over- 
threw in the pUuns of Moab ; at which time he took Esse- 
bon, and all the ciUes of the Amorites. 

Presently after which victory, 'Og was also slain by 
Israel, who conmianded the north part of that valley be- 
tween the mountains Traconi, or Gralaad, and Jordan, who 
was also a king of the ^ Amorites. 

The fifth was Adonizedek, king of the Jebusites and of 
Jerusalem, with whom Joshua nameth four other kings : 

Hoham, king of Hebron. 

Piram, king of Jarmuth. 

Japia, king of Lachis, and 

* Gen. xxjdr. * Josh. ix. Joscpb. A.tit. lib. 4. 

« Numb. xxi. i. c. 5. 

y Numb. zzi. 24. * Numb. xxi. 35. 
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Deber, king of Eglon ; who wen? all '' Amorites, o 
thrown in balile, and hanged by Joaliua. After this 
Uirow, Joshua naineth >rabin, king of Hazor, aud 

Jobab, king of Madun, whom he also slaughtered, and 
took his cities ; and this Jabin 8eenie<l to have some douiia- 
ion over the rest, for it is said in the text, "^For Hazor be—i 
Jbretime uiaa t!»e head of oil ilutae /i-ingdoms. > 

After these, Adonibezek, that notoiious tyrant, is named, 
who confessed that he had cut off ilie thumbs of the hands 
and feot of seventy kings, enforcing iheni to gather crumbs 
under his table ; who, after ■' Judali and Simeon hod used 
the same execution upon himself, acknowledged it to be a 
jufil revenge of God : this king was carried to Jenisalein, 
where he died. 

The last king named is Jabin the second, who, as it seem- 
eth, had rebuilt Hazor, burnt by Joshua. For at such time 
as he employed Sisera against Israel, wliom he oppressed 
twenty years, after the death of Ehud he inhabited Hazor. 
This Jabin, 'Barak (encouraged by Deborali) overthrew, 
and his captain Sisera had by Jaei, the wife of ^ Heber the 
Kenite, a nail dnven into his bead while he slept in her ' 
lent ; Jabin himself perishing afterwards in that war. 

The Madianitcs had also their kings at times, but com- 
monly mixed with the * Moabites ; and they held a comer of 
■ land in Nabathea, to the south-east of the Dead sea. They 
descended from Modian, Abraham's son by *" Keturah. Ha- 
guel, sumamed Gctheglcua, or Jethres, saitli Josephus, 
callc<l Jethro in Exodus, Kenia in tlie first of Judges, the 
son of Dathan, the grandchild of Jeiianis, or Joksliam, the 
great grandchild of jVbraham by 'Keturali, waa priest or 
prince of the Madianites by the Red sen, whose daughter 
or niece Moses married ; and of whom I have spoken nlnt- 
where more at large. This Jethro, if he were not the same 
with Hobab, must be his father ; and this Hobab had se^P^ 
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daughters. He guided Moses in the wilderness, and be- 
came one of the Israelites: of him descended the Kenites, 
so called of his father ^ Raguel^s surname, of which Kenites 
was Heber, which had peace with Jabin the second, even 
now remembered. 

At such time as Saul invaded the Amalekites, he know- 
ing the good affe^stion of the Kenites to Israel, gave them 
warning to separate themselves : and yet the ^ Kenites had 
strong seats, and Uved in the mountains of the deserts. 

The kings of the Canaanites, and Madianites, and the 
Amalekites, as many as I find named, were these : 

1. Hemor the Hevite of Sichem. 

S. Arad of the south parts. 

8. Sehon of Essebon. 

4. Og of Basan. 

5. Adonizedek the Jebusite, king of Jerusalem. 

6. ™ Hoham of Hebron. 

7. Piram of Jarmuth. 

8. Japia of Lachis. 

9. Debir of Eglon. 

10. Jabin of Hazor. 

11. ° Jobab of Modon. 

IS. Adonibezek of Bezek, and 

18. Jabin the second king of Hazor. 

Of the Madianites these : 

o Evi, or Evis. 

Rekam, or Recem, who built Petra, the metropolis of 
Petrsea, so called by the Greeks, and by Isaiah xvi. 1. 
and Selah, which is as much as Petra; and so also it is 
called, 2 R^. idv. 7. where it is also called Joktheel. 

Zur, Hur, and Reba ; P Oreb, Zeb, Zebah, Zalmunna. 

After the death of Barak, judge of Israel, the four last 
named of these Madianite kings vexed Israel seven years ; 

k Jodg. i. la.ooo which he led agaioBt them. 

» t Sam. xr. 6. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

" Jofb. X. P These four last were likewise at 

■ Josh. XI. one time slain in the pareoit of Gi- 

• These fire first were all at one deon's victory, Judg. vii. 15. and 

time kings of several portions of the chip. viii. 12. 

Madianites slain by Phineas, and Uie 
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till they being put to flight by Gideon, two of them, to wit, 
Oreb and Zeb, were taken and slain by the Ephraimites, at 
the passage of Jordan, as in the 6th, Tth, and 8th of Judges 
it is written at large. Afterwards, in the pursuit of the 
rest, Gideon himself laid hands upon Zebah and Zalmana, 
or Zaimunna, and executed them, being prisoners ; in 
which expedition of Gideon tliere perished 120,000 of the 
Madianitcs, and their confederates. Of the Idiimeans, Moab- 
■tes, and Anniionitcs, I will speak hereafter in the descrip- 
tion of their territories. 

SECT. III. 
Of the AiaaUltilet and ItmaelUet. 
OF the kings of the Amalekites and Isinaclites, I find 
few that are named ; and though of the Ismaelites there 
were more in number than of the rest, (for they were multi- 
plied into a greater nation, according to the promise of God 
ina<Je unto '' Abraham,) yet the Amalekites, who together 
witli the Midianites were numbered among them, were 
more renowned in 'Moses's time than the rest of the Is- 
maelites. So also were they when Saul governed Israel ; 
for Saul pursued them from Siir into Havilah, to wit, over 
a great part of Arabia PetTKa, and the desert. The reason 
to me seemeth to be this ; that the twelve princes which 
came of Ismael were content to leave those barren deserts 
of Arabia Pctnea, called Shur, Paran, and Sin, to the issue 
of Abraham by Keiurah, that joined with them, (for so 
seem the Amalekites to have been, and ftowcrc the Madian- 
itcs,) themselves taking possession of a better soil in Arabia 
the Happy, and shout the mountains of Galaad in Arabia 
Petrwa. For Nabaioth, the eldest of those twelve princes, 
planted that part of Arabia Petrtea, which wa£ very fruit- 
ful, though adjoining to the desert in which Moses wan- 
dered, afterwards called Nabathea ; the same which neigh- 
boureth Judtea on the east ade. They also peopled a pro- 
vince in Arabia the Hajipy, whereof tht; people were in 
afiertimes called Nopathei, b changed Jnto^. 

1 Gen I'M. lo. ■ Jndg. vii. 
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Kedar, the second of IsmaePs sons, gave his own name 
to the east part of Basan, or Batanea, which was afterwards 
possessed by Manasseh, so much thereof as lay within the 
mountains Traconi or Gilead. Which nation Lampridius 
calleth Eedarens, and Pliny, Cedrseans. 

Adbeel sat down in the desert Arabia, near the moun^ 
tains whidi divide it from the Happy ; and gave name to 
the Adubens, which Ptolomy calleth Agubens. 

Mibsam was the parent of the Masamancuses, near the 
mountain Zamath, in the same Arabia the Happy. 

The Raabens were of Mishma, who joined to the Or- 
chens, near the Arabian gulf, where Ptolomy setteth Zag- 
mais. 

Of Duma were the Dumeans, between the Adubens and 
Raabens, where the city Dumeth sometimes stood. 

Of Massa the Massani, and of Hadar, or Chadar, the 
Athritae, who bordered the Napatheans in the same Happy 
Arabia. 

Th^na begat the Themaneans among the Arabian moun- 
tains, where also the city of Thema is seated. 

Of Jetur the Itureans, or Chamathens, of whom Tohu 
was king in David^s time. 

Of Naphri the *Nubeian Arabians, inhabiting Syria Zoba; 
over whom Adadezer commanded while David ruled Is- 
rael. 

Cadma, the last and twelfth of IsmaePs sons, was the 
ancestor of the Cadmoneans, who wefre afterwards called 
^ Asitse, because they worshipped the fire with the Babylo- 
nians. 

The Amalekites gave their kings the name of Agag, as 
the Egyptians the name of Pharaoh to theirs, and die an- 
dent S3nrians Adad to theirs^ and the Arabians, Naba- 
theans, Aretas, as names of honour. 

The Amalekites were the first that fought with Moses, 
after he passed the "Red sea; when of all times they 
flourished most, and yet were vanquished. 

* Plio. 1. 6. c. 28. * Jnnius. " Ezod. xvii. 
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Afterwards they joined with the 'Canaanitea, and bpal 
the Israelites near Cades-bame. After the goverumcnt of 
Othoiiiel, they joinecT them with the Muabites; after Bnrak 
with the Madianites, and invaded Israel. God comtnamlcd, 
ibat as soon as Israel had rest, they should roul out the 
name of the Amalekiles; which Saul executed in part, 
when he wasted theiu from the border of Egypt to the 
border of Chaldea, from Havilah to Shur. 

In "> Da^'id's time they took Ziklag in Simeon i but i 
David followed them, and suq>rised them, recovering liift 1 
prisoners and spoils. And yet, after Da^'id became king, 
-they again vexed hiiu, but to their own loss. 

In Hezekiah's trnie, as many of tbem as jomed la ' Idu- 
mai^, were wasted and diaplanted by tlie children of Simeon. 

SECT. IV. 

0/ tlie inilauraCio7t of cmitity in Europe iibout these Imei, aiul of 

Prometheus and Mat. 

TIIER£ lived at this time, and in the same age toge- 
ther with Moses, many men exceeding famous, as well in 
bodily strength as in all sorts of learning. And as the world ] 
was but even now enriched with the written law of the 
living God, so did art and civility (bred and fostered far ' 
ofT in the cast and in Egypt) begin at this time to discover | 
a passage into Europe, and into those parts of Greece neig^. [ 
botiring Asia and Juda'a. For if Felasgns, besides his I 
bodily strength, was chosen king of Arcadia, because be J 
taught those people to erect them simple cottages to defend 
them from rain and storm ; and learned them withal to j 
make a kind of meal and bread of acorns, who before lived 1 
for the most part by herbs and roots; we may thereby ' 
judge how poor and wretched those times were, and how 
falsely those nations have vaunted of those their antiquities 

.■ompanied not only with civil learning, but with all other 
kinds of knowledge. And it was in this age of the world, as 
iKrth Eusebius anil » St. Augustine have observed, that Pro- 

' Nmnl), KIT. - 1 Cbrou. iv. 
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metheus flourished: Quern propterea Jerunt de Into Jbr- 
masse homines^ quia optimus sapientus doctor Jvisse perhi- 
betur ; " Of whom it is reported, that he formed men out 
<< of clay, because he was an excellent teacher of wisdom :"" 
and so Theophrastus expoundeth the invention of fire, 
ascribed to Prometheus^ ad inventa sapienHcs pertinere ; 
^^ to have reference to wise inventions :^ and ^ ^schylus 
aflSrmeth, that by the stealing of Jupiter^s fire was meant, 
that the knowlec^ of Prometheus reached to the stars and 
other celestial bodies. Again, it is written of him, that he 
had the art so to use this fire, as thereby he gave life to 
images of wood, stone, and clay ; meaning that before his 
Urth and being, those people among whom he lived had 
nothing else wcnrthy of men, but external form and figure. 
By that fiction of Prometheus, being bound on the top of 
the hill Caucasus, his entrails the while devoured by an 
eagle, was meant the inward care and restless desire he had 
to investigate the natures, motions, and influences of hea- 
venly bodies : for so it is said, ^ Idea aUissimum ascendisse 
Caucasum, ut sereno ccelo guam bmgissime astroy signo- 
rum obiius et ortus spectaret ; ** That he ascended Cauca- 
sus, to the end that he might in a clear sky discern afar 
off the settings and risings of the stars :^ though Diodo- 
rus Siculus expounds it otherwise, and others diversely. 
Of this man'^s knowledge iEschylus gives this testimony : 

^ Asi agebant omnia 
Ut fars ferebat : donee ipse reperi 
Signorum obitus ortusque, qui mortalibus 
Sunt utiles : et multitudinem artium 
His reperi : componere inde literas; 
Matremque musarum atixi ego memoriam 
Perutilem cunctis, &c. 

But fortune governed all their works, till when 
I first found out how stars did set and rise ; 
A profitable art to mortal men : 

^ JEadiyh in Prom. Tinct. in c 8. <" L. Viires ex Hes. 
1. i8. de arit Dei. '• Aachyl. in Prom, vioct 
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And others of like use I did devue ; 
As letters Ui cuiiipose in learned wise 
I first did tcuih ; and fint did amplify 
The mother of the mutet memoTy. 

Africanus makes Prometheus fur more ancient, and but ^ 
ninety-four years after Ogygea. 'Porphyrius says, that he 
Uved at once with Inachus, who lived with Isaac. 

There lived also at once with Moses, that famous Atlas, .] 
brother to Prometheus, both being the sons of Japetua, j 
of whom though it be said that they were bom before 1 
Mose8''s days, and tlierefore are by others esteemed of a j 
more ancient date ; yet the advantage of their long livei 
gave tJiem a part of other ages among men which came I 
into the world long after them. Be«des these sons of .!». I 
petus, i^schylus finds two otlier, lo wit, Oceanus and Hes.- ] 
perus, who being fanioua in the west, gave name to the [ 
evening, and so to the evening star. Also besides this AU ' 
las of Libya, or Mauritania, there were others which hare , 
the same name : but of ilie Libyan, and the brother of Pro- 
metheus, it was thai those niounlainx which cross Africa to 
the south of Marocco, Sus, and Hea, with the sea adjoin- 
ing, took name, which memory Plato in Ciitias bestows on 
Adas, the son of Neptune. 

Cicero, in the fifth of bis Tusculan Questions, afBrmetb> 
that all things written of Prometheus and Atlas were but 
by those names to express divine knowledge : Nee vera . 
Atlas xitstinere calum, lurc Prometheus affixya CaucasOf 
nee stcUatus Ccpkevs ctim iw^orc Iraderetur, tii-»i divina 
cagnith nomcit eorum ad crrorem JafniliE traduxisaet i 
" Neither slioiild Atlas be said to bear up heaven, nor Pro- 
" metheuB to be fastened to Caucasus, nor Ccpheus with his 
" wife to be slelliHed, unless their divine knowledge had 
" rwsed upon their names these erroneous fables." 

Orpheus sometimes exjircssed time by Promedieus, some- 
times he took him for Saturn; as Rhea: cof^ttx <dmc Pro- 
metheu. But that the story of Prometheus was not alloge- 

' .^'.g. I. iS. r,,5. c!« Civit. Dei. 
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ther a fiction, and that he lived about this time, the most 
approved historians and antiquaries, and among them Euse- 
bius and St Augustine, have not doubted. For the great 
judgment which Atlas had in astronomy, saich ^ St Augus- 
tine, were his daughters called by the names of constella- 
tions, Pleiades and Hyades ; others attribute unto him the 
finding out of the moon^s course, of which Archas, the son 
of Ordiomenus, challengeth the invention. Of this Archas, 
Arcadia in Peloponnesus took name, and therefore did the 
Arcadians vaunt that they were more ancient than the 
moon: z Et luna gens prior Ula Juit : which is to be un- 
derstood, saith Natalb Comes, before there had been any 
observation of the moon'^s course, or of her working in in- 
ferior bodies. And though there be that bestow the find- 
ing out thereof upon Endymion, others (as Xenagoras) on 
Typhon, yet Isacius Tzetzes, a curious searcher of antiqui- 
ties, gave it Atlas of Libya ; who, besides his gifts of mind, 
was a man of unequalled and incomparable strength : from 
whom Thales the Mileoan, as it is said, had the ground of 
his philosophy. 

SECT. V. 
Of Deucalion and Phaeton. 
AND in this age of the world, and while Moses yet 
lived, Deucalion reigned in Thessaly, Crotopus then ruling 
the Arpves. ^ This Deucalion was the son of Prometheus, 
saith Herodotus, ApoUonius, Hesiodus, and ^ Strabo. He- 
nodus gave him Pandora for mother, the rest Cljrmene: 
Homer, in the 15th of his Odysses, makes Deucalion the 
son of Minos ; but he must needs have meant some other 
Deucalion ; for else either Ulysses was mistaken, or Homer, 
who put the tale into his mouth. For Ulysses, after his re- 
turn from Troy, feigned himself to be the brother of Ido- 
meneus, who was son to this latter Deucalion, the son of 
Minos : but this Minos lived but one age before Troy was 
taken, (for Idomeneus served in that war,) and this Deuca- 
lion, the son of Prometheus, who lived at once with Moses, 

*" Lib. i8. c. 8. de Civitatc IVi. •» Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. 

f Ovid, de Fast. 1. i. ' Strab. 1. 9. 
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was long before. In the first Deucalion's time happened 
that great iaiindation in Thessaly; by which, in effect, 
every soul in those parts perished but Deucahon, Pyrrlia 
his wife, and some few others. It is affirmed, that at the 
time of this flood in Thessaly, those people exceeded in all 
kind of wickedness and \-illainy ; and as tlie impiety of men 
is the forcible attractive of God's vengeance, so did all that 
nation, for their foul sins, peiish by waters : as in the tinie 
of Noah, the corruption and cruelty of all mankind drew on 
them that general destruction by the flood univcrBal. Only 
Deucalion and Pyrrha his wife, whom God spared, were 
both of them esteemed to be lovers of virtue, of justioe, and 
of religion. Of whom Ovid : 

Non illo meiioT ijuUquatn, nee amantior lequi 
I'ir/uit ! aut ilia reverentla uUa dtarwm. i 

No man was better, nor more just tiian he ; | 

Nor any woman godller than slie. 
It is also affirmed, that Prometlieits foretold his son Deu- 
calion of this overflowing, and advised him to provide for 
his own safety ; who hcreu]x>o prepared himself a kind of 
vessel, which Lucian, in his dialogue of Tinion, calls ciho- 
tium, and others lanina:. And because to tliese circum- 
stances, they afterwards add the sending out of the dove, to 
discover the waters fall nnd decrease, 1 should verily think 
that this story had been but an imitation of Noah's flood 
devised by the Greeks, did not the times so much ditler, 
and '' St. Augustine, willi others of the fathers, and revfr- 
rend writers, approve this story of Deucalion. Among 
other his children, Deucalion had these two of note; Helen, 
of whom Greece had first the name of Hellas; and Melan- 
tho, on whom Neptune \a said lo have begot Delphus, 
which gave name to Delphos, so renowned among the hea- 
then for the untcle of Apollo therein founded. 

And. that which was no less strange and marvellous than 
this flood, was that great burning and conflagration which 
about this time also happened under Phaeton ; not only in 
Ethiopia, but in Istrin, a region in Italy, and about CuniK, 
k Aiiiniit. ilu Civitntir I>ri, I. iS. c. lo. ei EuivUu «l Hlrruuy: 
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and the mountains of Vesuvius ; of both wlikh tl)e Greeks, 
after llieir manner, have invented many strange fables. 



SECT. VI. 
OJ'tlermes Trumtgistua. 

BUT of all other which this age brought forth among 
the heathen, Mercurius was the most famous and re- 
nowned : the same which was also called Trisme^stus, or 
Ter maximus ; and of the Greeks, Hermes. 

Many ilierc were of this name; and how to distinguish, 
and set them in their own times, both St. Augustine and 
Lactanlius find it difficult. For that Mercury, which was 
esteemed the god of thieves, the god of wrestlers, of mer- 
chants, and seamen, and the god of eloquence, (though all 
by one name confoundetl,) was not the same with that Mer- 
cury, of whose many works some fragments are now extant. 

Cicero, Clemens Alexandrinus, Arnobius, and certain of 
the Greeks, reckon five Mercuries ; of which two were fa- 
mous in Egypt, and there worshipped ; one, the son of 
Nilus, whose name the Egyptians feared to utter, as the 
Jews did their Tetragrammaton j the other, that Mercury 
which slew Argos in Greece, and flying into Egypt, is sud 
to ha%'e delivered literature to the Egyptians, and to have 
given them laws. But ' Biodorus affirms, that Orpheus, 
and otliers after him, brought learning and letters out of 
Egypt into Greece ; which Plato also confirmeth, saying, 
that letters were not found out by that Mercury which slew 
Argus, hut by that ancient Mercury, otherwise Theuet, 
whom I'hilo Biblius wrilelh Taautus, the Egyptians 
Thoyth, the Alexandrians Thot, and the Greeks (as be- 
fore) Hermes'". And to this Taautus, Sanconiatho, who 
lived about the war of Troy, gives the invention of letters. 
But St. Augustine making two Mercuries, which were both 
Egyptians, calls neither of them the son of NiliiN, nor au- 
knowledgeth either of them to have slain Argus. For he 
findft this Mercury, the slayer of Argus, to be the grand- 
;pliei, l.8.( trt. 
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child of thai Alias which lived while Moses was yet young. 
And yet Lud. Vives upon St. Augustine seems to under- 
stand them to be the same with those whom Cicero, Alex- 
sndrinus, and the rest have remembered. But that conjec- 
ture of theirs, that any Grecian Mercury brought letters 
into Egypt, hath no ground. For it is manifest {if there 
be any truth in profane antiquity) that all the knowledge 
which the Greeks had, was transported out of Egypt, or 
Phoenicia, and not out of Greece, nor by any Grecian, 
into Egypt. For they all confess that Cadmus brought 
letters first into Btcotia, either out of Egypt or out of Phoe- 
nicia ; it being true, that between Mercurius, that lived at 
once with Moses, and Cadmus, there were these descents 
cast ; Crotopus king of the Argives, with whom Moses 
lived, and in whose time, about his teoth year, Moses died ; 
after Crotopus, Sthenelus, who reigned eleven years ; after 
him Danaus fifty years ; after him Lynceus ; in whose time, 
and after him in the time of Minos king of Crete, this Cad- 
mus arrived in BcEotia. And therefore it cannot he inie, 
that any Mercurius about Moses's time, flying out of Greece 
for the slaughter of Argus, brought literature out of Greece 
into Egypt. Neither did either of those two Mercuries of 
Egypt whom St, Augustine remcmbereth, the one the 
grandfather, the other the nephew or grandchild, come out 
of Greece. Eupolemus and Artapanus note, that Moses 
foimd out letters, and taught the use of them to the Jews ; 
of whom the Phwnicians, their neighbours, received them, 
and the Greeks of the Phoenicians by Cadmus. But this 
invention was al»o ascribed to Moses, for the reason before 
remembered ; that is, because the Jews and the Phoenicians 
had them first from him. For every nation gave unto those 
men the honour of first inventors, from whom they received 
the profit. Ficinus makes that Mercury, upon part of 
whose works he conimenleth, to have been four descents 
after Moses ; which he hath out of " Virgil, who calls AtW, 
that lived with Moses, the maternal grandfather of the first 
famous Mercury, whom others, as DicNlorus, call the coun- 
'■ Virg. 1, *- 
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aellor and instructor of that renowned Isis, wife of Ouris. 
But ^ Fidnus giveth no reason for his opinion herein. But 
that the elder Mercury instructed Isis, Diodorus Siculus 
affirmethi and that such an inscription was found on a pdllar 
erected on the tomb of Isis. Lud. Vives, upon the 26th 
chapter of the eighth book of St Augustine de Civitate 
Dei, conceiveth that this Mercury, whose works are extant, 
was not the first which was entitled Ter MtunmuSf but his 
nephew or grandchild. P Sanchoniaton, an ancient Phoeni- 
dan, who lived shortly after Moses, hath other fandes of 
this Mercury ; affirmuig that he was the scribe of Saturn, 
and called by the Phoenicians, Taautus ; and by the Egyp- 
tians, Thoot, or Thoyt. It may be, that the many years 
which he is said to have Uved, to wit, 800 years, gave ooca- 
don to some ^ writers to find him in one time, and to others 
in other times. But by those which have collected the 
grounds of the Egyptian philosophy and divinity, he is 
found more andent than Moses, because the inventcM* of 
the Egyptian wisdom, wherein it is said that Moses was ex- 
cellently learned. 

It is true, that although this Mercury, or Hermes, doth in 

his divinity differ in many particulars irom the scriptures, 

especially in the approving of images, which Moses of all 

things most detested ; yet whosoever shall read him with an 

. even judgment, will rather resolve that these works which 

j are now extant, were by the Greeks and Egyptian priests 

I corrupted, and those fooleries inserted, than that ever they 

were by the hand of Hermes written, or by his heart and 

sfurit devised. For there is no man of understanding, 

and master of his own wits, that hath aflSrmed in one and 

the same tract, those things which are directly contrary in 

doctrine and in nature. For out of doubt (Moses excepted) 

there was never any man of those elder times that hath 

attributed more, and in a style more reverend and divine, 

unto Almighty Grod, than he hath done. And therefore 

" i£neid. Ficid. in Praefat Poe- de Prsp. EraDg- I. i.e. 6. 
maud. Mercurii IVismegisti. « Vires in I. 8. c. 26. Ang. de 

p Or Sanchoniatho. See Euseb. Civitate Dei. 
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if those his two treatises, now among us, the one converted 
by Apuleius, the other by that leanicd Ftcinu«, had been 
found in all things hke themselves, I think it had not been 
perilous to have thought with Eupolemus, that this Hermes 
was Moses liimsclf ; and thai the ' Egyptian tlieology here- 
after written, was devised by the first and more ancient 
Mercury, which oUicra have thought lo have been Joseph 
the son of Jacob ; whom, after the exposition of Pharaoh's 
^B dreams, they called Saphanet Pkane, which is as much as 
^^1 to say, absamditorvm repcrtor, " a finder out of hidden 
^^P " things." But these are over-veiUurous opinions; for what 
this man was, it is know-n to God. Envy and aged time 
hath partly defaced and partly worn out the certain know, 
ledge of him ; of whom, whosoevM- lie weie, Lactanlius 
writeth in this sort : ' Hie scripiit libros, et quidem mulbxt, 
ad cognitiontm divinarttm rfriim pertinetites, in qtiibus 
mqfeatatem summi ac singularis Dei asserit, iitdemgue 
fiominttmt appeUat, qvilnia no3 Deum et Patrem; "He 
" hath written many books belonging to, or expresMug the 
'* knowledge of divine things, in which he aflirmeth the 
" majesty of ihe most high and one God, calling him by the 
*' same names of God and Father as we do." The same fa- 
^^ iher also feareth not lo number him among the sibyls and 
^^Lpmphets. And so contrary are these his acknowledgments 
^H|o tliose idolatrous fictions of the Egyptians and Grecians, 
^^■tiiat for myself I am persuaded, that whatsoever is found in 
^^■Jbim contrary thereunto was by corruption inserted. For 
^^■dius much himself confesseth : Dnu omnium Dommua et 
^^ Pater, Jons rt vita, poletitia et lur, et mrng, et npiritua ; et 
omnia in ipso, et 3ub ipso mnt. Verbum enim er ejus etie 
prodient, per/eclissimum existeni, et generator et opifex, 
^^ &c. " God,'' saith he, " the Lord and Father of nil things, 
^Hk* the fountjun, and life, and power, and light, and mind, 
^^V* and spirit ; and all things are in him and under him. For 
^^ " his word out of himself proceeding, being most perfect, 
" and generative, and operative, falling upon fruitful nature, 
I also fruitful and producing." And he was there- 
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fcMre (saith Suidas) called Ter MaximuSj quia TriniUUe 
Joquuius est : in TriniUUe unum esse Deum asserens; ^* be- 
^^ cause he spake of the Trinity, affirming, that there is one 
^^ God in Trinity.^ Hie ruinamj saith ^ Ficinus, premdit 
prisctB religionisy hie ortum noviB Jidei^ hie adventum 
Christij hicjuiurtim Judicium^ resurrecHonem seecuUj bea^ 
iarum gloriamy suppUcia peccatorum ; '^ This Mercury 
•^< foresaw the ruin of the old or superstitious relipon, and 
iS the birth of the new faith; and of the coming of Christ, 
^' the future judgment, the resurrection, the glory of the 
^^ blessed, and the torment or affliction of the wicked or 
^^ damned.'^ 

To this I will only add his two last speeches reported by 
Calddius the Platonist, and by Volateran out of Suidas: 
HactentisJUi pulsus apatria^ vixi peregrinus et eand, nunc 
incolumis repeto: cumque post paulum a vobis corporeis 
vinculis absduius discesserOj videtote ne me quasi mortuum 
higeatis: nam ad illam optimam beatamque cixHaiem re- 
gredior ; ad quam universi cives mortis conditione f^enhtri 
sunt Ibi namque solus Deus est summus princeps: qui 
fives suos replet suavitcUe mirifica; ad quam hcBCy quam 
muUi viiam eaistimantf mars est potius dicenda quam vita; 
<< Hitherto, O son, being driven from my country, I have 
lived a stranger and banished man, but now I am repair- 
ing homeward again in safety. And when I shall, after a 
few days, (or in a short time,) by being loosed from these 
^' bonds of flesh and blood, depart from you, see that ye 
*^ do not bewail me as a man dead ; for I do but return to 
^^ that best and blessed city, to which ail her citizens (by 
*' the condition of death) shall repair. Therein is the only 
** God, the most high and chief Prince, who filleth or feed- 
** eth his citizens with a sweetness more than marvellous ; 
<* in regard whereof this being, which others call a life, is 
" rather to be accounted a death than a life."" The other, 
and that which seemeth to be his last, is thus converted by 
others, agreeing in sense, but not in words, with Suidas : O 
caelum magni Dei sapiens opus^ teque O vox Patris^ quam 

* In Prsf. Mercur. Trismcg. 
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iHe primam emirii, quando universum comtiiuii mundum^ 
adfuro per unigenitum ejus Verbum et Spirikim cuneia 
comprehendentemy miseremmi met ; *^ I adjure thee, O bea- 
" ven, thou wise work of the great God, and thee, O voioe 
^ of the Father, which he first uttered when he framed the 
" whole world by his only begotten Word and Spirit, com* 
** prehending all things, have mercy upon me.^ 

But Suidas hath his invocation in these words : ObieHor 
te cesium magni Dei sapiens opuSy obtestor te vocem Patris 
quam hquutus est primum cum omnem mundum Jlrmaviiy 
obtestor te per unigenihim Semumem omnia continentemy 
propitiuSy propitius esto ; ^* I beseech thee, O heaven, wise 
^* work of the great Grod, I beseech thee, O voice of the 
Father, which he spake first when he established all the 
world, I beseech thee, by the only begotten Word, con- 
taining all things, be favourable, be favourable.^ 






SECT. VII. 

0/ Jannes and Jambret, and some other that Hoed about those 

titnes. 

THERE were also in this age both iEsculapius, which 
after his death became the god of physicians^ being the 
brother of Mercurius, as ^ Vives thinks in his commentary 
upon Augustine de Civitate Dei, L 8. and also those two 
notorious sorcerers, Jannes and Jambres, who in that im- 
pious art excelled all that ever have been heard of to this 
day: and yet Moses himself doth not charge them with 
any familiarity with devils or ill spirits, words indeed that 
seldom came out of his mouth; however, by the Septuagint 
they are called sophisttB or venefici and incantatoresy *^ so- 
^' phists, poisoners, and enchanters;'" by Jerome, sapientes et 
maleficiy ** wise men and evil-doers ;^ and so by Vktablus, 
who also useth the word magi. The Greek itself seems to 
attribute somewhat of what they did to natural ma^c, call- 
ing them V f apftaxoof , " workers by drug^^' The Grenevan, 
sorcerers and enchanters; Junius, sapientes, pnestigiatoresy 
et magi. Magicians and wise men here by him are taken 

» L. Vivet ID I. 8. Aug. de CWiUte Dei, c. a6. * Exod. ix. ii. 
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in one senae; and prestigiators are such as dazde men^s eyea, 
and make them seem to se^ what they see not, as false colours 
and false shapes. But as some virtues and some vices are so 
nicely distinguished, and so resembling each other as they 
are often confounded, and the one taken for the othar, (reli- 
gion and superstition having one face and countenance,) so 
did the works and workings of Moses and of Pharaoh^s 
sorcerers appear in outward show, and to the beholders of 
common capadties, to be one and the same art and gift of 
knowledge. For the Devil changeth himself into an angel 
of light, and imitateth in all he can the ways and workings 
of the Most High. And yet, on the contrary, every work 
which surmounteth the wisdom of most men, is not to be 
condemned as performed by the help or ministry of ill qpirits. 
For the properties and powers which Grod hath gkvea to 
natural things are such, as where he also bestoweth the 
knowledge to understand their hidden and best virtues, 
many things by them are brought to pass which seem alto- 
gether impossible, and above nature or art; which two spe^ 
culations, of works of nature and of miracle, the Cabalists 
distinguished by these names; opus de beresitk, and opus de 
mtrcana ; the one they call sapieniiam naturtB^ ^< the wi». 
dom of nature ;^ the other, sapieniiam dMmto^i^, '^ the 
wisdom of divinity:*" the one Jacob practised in breed- 
ing the pied Iambs in Mesopotamia ; the other Moses exer- 
dsed in his miracles wrought in Egypt, having received 
from Grod the knowledge of the one in the highest perfection, 
to wit, the knowledge of nature ; of the other, so far as it 
pleased Grod to proportion him; both which he used to his 
glory that gave them ; assuming to himself nothing at all, 
dither in the least or most. Also St Augustine noteth, that 
from the time that Moses left Eg3rpt to the death of Joshua, 
divers other famous men lived in die world, who after their 
deaths, for their eminent virtues and inventions, were num- 
bered among the gods; as Dionydus, otherwise Liber Pa- 
teTf who taught the Grecians the use of the vine in Attica: 
at which time also there were instituted mudcal plays to 
Apollo Delphicus, thereby to regain his favour, who brought 
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barrenness and scarcity upon that part of Greece, because 
they resisted not the attempts of Danaus, who spoiled his 
temple and set it on fire: so did Ericthonius institute the 
like games to Minerva, wherein the victor was rewarded 
with a present of oil, in memory of her that first pressed it 
out of the olive. 

In this age also Xanthus ravished Europa, and begat on 
her Radamanthus, Sarpedon, and Minos, which three are 
also ^ven to Jupiter by other historians. To these * St. 
Augustine addeth Hercules, the same to whom the twelve 
labours are ascribed, native of Tyrinthia, a city of Pelopon- 
nesus, (or, as others say, only nursed and brought up there,) 
who came into Italy, and destroyed many monsters there ; 
being neither that Hercules, which Eusebius sumameth 
Delphin, famous in Phoenicia; nor that Hercules, according 
to PhiloBtratus, which came to Gades, whom he calleth an 
Egyptian : Mimifestumjitj non Theba/num Herculem, sed 
JEgyptium ad Gades pervenissey et ibijinem staiuisse temBy 
(saith Philostratus, I. %.) It is manifest that it was the Egyp- 
tian Hercules, and not the Theban, which travelled as far 
as the straits of Gades, and there determined the bounds 
of the earth. In this time also, while Moses wandered in 
the deserts, Dardanus built Dardania. 

But whosoever they were, or how worthy soever they 
were, that lived in the days and age of Moses, there was 
never any man, that was no more than man, by whom it 
pleased Grod to work greater things, whom he favoured 
more ; to whom (according to the appearing of an infinite 
God) he so often appeared ; never any man more familiar 
and conversant with angels ; never any more learned both 
in divine and human knowledge ; never a greater prophet 
in Israel. He was the first that received and delivered the 
law of God entire ; the first that left to posterity by letters 
the truth and power of one infinite Grod, his creating out of 
nothing the world universal, and all the creatures therein ; 
that taught the detestation of idolatry, and the punishment, 
vengeance, and eradication which followed it. 

» Lab. De Cmtate Dei, c. 12. 
o 4 
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y Syracides calleth Moses the beloved of Grod and men, 
whose remembrance is blessed. *^ He made him,^ saith the 
same author, *Mike to the gloiious sunts, and magnified 

him by the fear of his enemies, made him glorious in the 

sight of kings, shewed him his glory, caused him to hear 
** his voice, sanctified him with faithfulness and meekness, 
** and chose him out of all men.**^ 

He is remembered among profane authors, as by Clear-- 
chus the Peripatetick ; by Megastenes and Numenius the 
Pythagorean. The long lives which the patriarchs enjoyed 
before the flood, remembered by ^oses, Estieus, Hierony- 
mus, iEgyptius, Hecata^us, Elanicus, Acualaus, £ph(»ii8, 
and Aleicander the historian, confirm. The universal flood 
which God revealed unto Moses, Berosus, Nicolaus Damas- 
oenus, and others have testified. The building of the tower 
of Babel, and confusion of tongues, Abydenus, Estieus, and 
Sybilla have approved. Berosus also honoureth Abraham. 
Hecatseus wrote a book of him. Damascenus, before cited, 
speaketh of Abraham^s passage from Damascus into Canaan, 
agreeing with the books of Moses. Eupqlemon writeth the 
very same of Abraham which Moses did ; for, beginmng with 
the building of Babel, and the overthrow thereof by divine 
power, he saith that Abraham, bom in the tenth generation, 
in the city called Camerina, or Urien, excelled all men in 
wisdom ; and by whom the astrology of the Chaldeans was 
invented : Is justUia pieUUeque atia (saith EuseUus out of 
the same author) sic Deo gratusjutt^ ut divino pntcepto 
in Phosnicem venerii, ibiqtu habitaverit ; ^^ For his justice 
** and piety he was so pleasing unto God, as by his command- 
^* ment he came into Phoenicia, and dwelt there.*" Likewise 
Diodorus Siculus, in his 2d book and 5th chapter, speaketh 
reverently of Moses. There are many other among profSeme 
authors which confirm the books of Moses, as Eusebius 
hath gathered in the 9th of his Preparation to the Gospel, 
chapter the third and fourth, to whom I refer the reader. 
Lastly, I cannot but for some things in it commend this 
notable testimony of Strabo, who writeth of Moses in these 

rSyrac. 45. 12. 3. 
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words : ' Moses enim affirtncUkU, docebaiguej JEgypHos wm 
rede seniire, qui bestiarum et pecarum imagines Deo tri^ 
buerunt: itemque Afros et GrcBcoSy qui Diis hominumjigu- 
ram qffinjcerunt: id vero solum esse Deum, quod nos et 
terram et mare continetf quod ccelum et mundum, et rerum 
omnium naturam appeUamus: cufus prqfecto imaginem^ 
nemo sancB mentis, aiictyus earum rerum, qu(B penes nos 
suntj similem audeat effingere, Promde {pmni simulachro- 
rum efficOone repudiata) dignum ei templum ac detubrum 
constiiuendum, ac sine aliqua Jigura colendum ; ** Mooet 
^* affirmed and taught, that the Egyptians thought amifls, 
^^ which attributed unto God the images of beasts and cattle; 
*^ also that the Africans and Greeks greatly erred in giving 
^^ unto their gods the shape of men ; whereas that only is 
^^ God indeed, which containeth both us, the earth, and sea, 
** which we call heaven, the world, and the nature of all 
things, whose image doubtless no wise man will dare to 
fashion out unto the likeness of those things which are 
amongst us; that therefore (all devinng of idols cast aeade) 
a worthy temfde and place of prayer was to be erected 
^^ unto him, and he to be worshipped without any figure 
'* at all therein.'' 

Now concerning the Egyptian wisdom, for which the 
martyr Stephen commended Moses, saying, ^ TTuit Moses 
was learned in aU the wisdom of the Egyptians, and xoas 
mighty in works and words; the' same is collected (how 
truly I know not) by Diodorus, Diogenes Laertius, JamUi- 
cus, PIulo Judseus, and Eusebius Ccesariensis, and divided 
into four parts, viz. mathematical, natural, divine, and 
moral. 

In the mathematical part, which is distinguished into 
geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and music, the ancient 
Egyptians excelled all others. For geometry, which is by 
interpretation, measuring of grounds, was useful unto them; 
because it consisting of infallible principles, directed them 
certainly in bounding out their proper lands and territoriesi 
when their fields and limits, by the inundations of Nilus, 

* Stnb. 1. 1 6. * Acts vii. as. 
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were yearly overflown and confounded, so as no man could 
know what in right belonged unto him. 

For the second part, to wit, astronomy, the site of the 
country being a level and spacious plain, free and clear 
from clouds, jaelded them delight with ease, in observing 
and contemplating the risings, fallings, and motions of the 
stars. 

Arithmetic also, which is the knowledge of numbers, 
Huj studied ; because without it, in geometry and astro- 
ncuny, nothing can be demonstrated or concluded. But of 
muAc they made no other account, nor desired further 
knowledge, than seemed to them sufficient to serve and 
magnify their gods, their kings, and good men. 

The natural part of this wisdom, which handleth the 
princijdbs, causes, elements, and operations of natural 
things, differs little from peripatetical philosophy, teaching 
that f/uUeria prima \B the banning of all things; that of it 
all mixed boches and living creatures have their being ; that 
heaven ts round Uke a globe ; that all stars have a certain 
fovent heat and temperate influences, whereby all things 
grow and are produced; that rains proceed and be from 
mutations in the air; that the planets have their proper 
souls, &C. 

The divine part of this wisdom, which is called theology, 
teacheth and believeth that the world had a beginning, and 
shall perish ; that men had their first ori^nal in Egypt, 
partly by means of the temperateness of that country, where 
neither winter with cold, nor summer with heat, are ofien- 
sive; and partly through the fertility that Nilus giveth in 
those places : that the soul is immortal, and hath transmi- 
gration from body to body ; that God is one, the father 
and prince of all gods ; and that from this God other gods 
are, as the sun and moon, whom they worshipped by the 
names oi Osiris and Isis, and erected to them tanples, sta- 
tues, and divers images, because the true similitudes of the 
gods is not known ; that many of the gods have been in the 
estate of mortal men, and after death, for their virtues and 
benefits bestowed on mankind, have been deified. That 
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those beasts, whose images and fomiH Uie kings did carry in 
their arms when they obtained victory, were adored for 
gods, because under those ensigns ihey prevailed 
their enemies. Moreover, (he Egyptian divines had a pe- 
culiar kind of writing, mystical and secret, wherein the 
highest points of their religion and worship of God, which 
was Co be concealed Irom the vulgar sort, were obscured. 

t> Clemens distribtiteth the whole sum of this latter Egyp- 
tian learning into three several sorls ; viz. epistolar, which is 
used in writing common epistles ; sacerdotal, which is pecu- 
liar to their priests ; and sacred i which sacred conlainetti 
scripture of two kinds, the one proper, which is expressed 
by letters aljihabetical in obscure and figiiradve words : as 
for example, where it is written, the ibis by the beetle par* 
ticipateth the beauty of the hawk, which is read thus : The 
moon doth by the sun borrow part of the light of God, be- 
cause light is an image of divine beauty. The other symbo- 
lical, or by signatures, which is threefold ; viz. imitative, 
tropical, and enigmatical ; imitative, which dcMgneth things 
by characters, like to the things stgnifled ; as by a circle 
the sun, and by the boms of the moon the moon itself: 
tropical or transferent, which applies the divers forms and 
figures of natural bodies or creatures, to signify the digni- 
ties, fortunes, conditions, virtues, vices, affections, and ac- 
tions of their gods and of men. So with the Egyptian di- 
vines, the image of an hawk signitieth God ; the figure of 
the beetle signifieth the sun ; the picture of the bird ibis 
signitieth the moon ; by the form of a man, prudence and 
skilfulncss ; by a lion, fortitude ; by a horse, liberty ; by a 
crocodile, impudency ; by a fish, hatred ia to lie under- 
stood. Enigmatical is a composition or mixture of images 
or similitudes ; in which sense, the monstrous unage of a 
lion's body having a man's head, was graven on their temples 
and altars, to signify, that to men all divine tilings are 
enigmatical and obscure. So the image of the sun set on 
the head of a ci-ocodile (which liveth as well in the waters 
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as on land) expresseth, that the sun nourisheth meteors in 
the air^ as well from the waters as from the earth* So a 
sceptre, at the top whereof is made an eye and an ear, sig- 
nified! Grod hearing, seeing, and governing all things. The 
Scythians are thought to have been delighted with this kind 
of wriUng. For Pherecydes Sjrrius reporteth, that when 
Darius sending letters, threatened Idanthura, king of the 
Sqrthians, with ruin and destruction of his kingdom, 
unless he would acknowledge subjection, Idanthura re- 
turned to him a mouse, a frog, a bird, a dart, and a plough- 
share; which Orontopagas, tribune of the soldiers, inter- 
preted to signify, that by the mouse, their dwellings ; by 
the frog, their waters ; by the bird, their air ; by the dart, 
th^ weapons ; by the plough, their lands, were signified 
to be ready to be delivered to Darius, as their sovereign 
lord. But Xyphodres made another construction, viz. that 
the king meant, that except Darius with his men did hasten 
away, as a bird through the lur, or creep into holes as a 
mouse, or run into the waters which they had passed as 
a firog, they should not escape his arms, but either be shun, 
or (b^ng made captives) till his grounds. The same his- 
tory is with little difference reported by Herodotus, 1. 4. 

The fourth and last part, which is moral and politic, doth 
contain especially the laws, which (according to Laertius) 
Mercurius Trismegistus, or Ter M aximus devised ; who in 
his books or dialogues of Pimander and Asclepius, hath 
written so many things of God worthy of admiration ; as 
well (saith Sixtus Senensis) of the Trinity, and of the coming 
of Christ, as of the last and fearful day of judgment ; that 
(as saith the same author, the opinion being also ancient) 
he is not only to be accounted a philosopher, but a prophet 
of things to come. 

Jamblicus, in his book of mysteries of the Egyptians, tak- 
ing two very andent historians for hb authors, to wit, Se- 
leucus and Menaetus, affirmeth, that this Mercury was not 
only the inventor of the Egyptian philosophy, but of all 
other learning, called the wisdom of the Egyptians, before 
remembered; and that he wrote of that subject 86,5S5 
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books, or pages. Of which there were numbered, of fiery 
spirits 100 books, of aerial spirits as many, and of spirits 
celestial a thousand ; which because they were out of the 
Egyptian language converted by certain learned philoscK 
phers into the natural Greek, they seemed to have been 
first written in that tongue. ^ Clemens Alexandrinus 
writeth, that among the books of Hermes, to wit, of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, there were extant in his time 
thirty-six, of physic six books, of the orders of priests ten, 
and of astrology four. 

SECT. vm. 

A brief of the history of Joshua, and of the space between him and 
Othoniel, and of the remainders of the Canaanites, wUh a note 
of some contemporaries to Joshua, and of the breach of faith* 

AFTER the death of Moses, and in the one and fortieth 
year of the egression, in the first month called Nisan, or 
March, Joshua the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
being fiUed with the spirit of wisdom, took on him the go^ 
vemment of Israel ; Grod giving him comfort, and'^enoou- 
raging him to pass the river of Jordan, and to possess and 
divide among the Israelites the land promised. 

The beginning of Joshua^s rule ^ St. Augustine dates 
with the reign of Amyntas, the eighteenth king in Assyria ; 
with Corax the sixteenth king in Sicyonia, when Danaus 
governed the Argives, and Ericthonius Athens. 

c Joshua, imitating in all things his predecessor, sent over 
Jordan certain discoverers to view the seat and strength of 
Jericho, the next city unto him on the other side of the 
river, which he was to pass over. Which discoverers b^g 
saved, and sent back by Rahab, a woman of ill fame, be- 
cause she kept a tavern or victualling house, made Joshua 
know, that the inhabitants of Jericho, and those of the 
country about it, hearing of the approach of ^ Israel, had 
lost courage. Whereupon, the day after the return of 
the spies, which was the sixth day of the one and fortieth 

<* Clem. Strom. 1. 6. • Josh. ii. i. 
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year after the egresaon, Joshua removed from fi Shittim in 
the pluns of Moab, and drew down his army to the banks 
of the river Jordan, and gave them commandment to put 
diemselves in order ^ to follow the ark of Grod, when the 
Levites took it up, and moved towards the river; pving 
them withal this forcible encouragement, that they should 
thereby assure themselves of* his favour and presence, who 
is lAurd of all the world, when the river of i Jordan should 
be cut off and divided, and the waters coming from above 
should stand still in a heap ; whereby those below towards 
the Dead sea wanting supply, they might pass over into the 
land of Canaan with dry feet. 

He also commanded ^ Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, to prepare themselves (according to their cove- 
nant made with Moses) to march in the head of the rest, 
and (as we call it in this age) to lead in the vangimrd, 
which through all the deserts of Arabia, from the mount 
9nm to this place, those of the tribe of Judah had per- 
formed. For these tribes being already provided of their 
halntations, and the country and cities of the Amorites, by 
tile help of the rest, conquered for them ; it agreed with 
justice and equality, that Reuben, Gad, and the half of Ma- 
nasseh should also assist their brethren in the obtaining of 
their parts, as yet in their enemies possession. 

On the banks of Jordan they rested themselves from the 
fflxth day to the ninth ; and on the tenth day of the first 
month Nisan, or March, they passed over to the other side, 
taking with them twelve stones from the dry ground in the 
midst of the river ; which, for a memory of that miracle by 
Gkxl wrought, they set up at Gilgal, on the east side of the 
city of Jericho, where they encamped the first night. At 
wtidi place ^ Joshua gave commandment, that all bom in 
the last fortieth year in the deserts ^ should be circumcised ; 
which ceremony to that day had been omitted. Of the neg- 
lect whereof " St. Augustine ^veth for cause, the people^s 

* Josh. iH. I. 1 Josh. ir. 19. 

^ Josh. iii. 3. • Josh. v. a. 
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ocmtempt of their superiors; <> Thomas excuseth it in 
sort ; that the Israelites knew not the certain time of their 
removing from one place to another ; Damascen, that it was 
not needful by circumcision to distinguish them from other 
nations, at such time as they lived by themselves and apart 
from all nations. 

On the fourteenth day of the same month, the childr^ 
of Israel celebrated the passover now the third time ; first, 
at their leaving Egypt; secondly, at mount Sinai; and 
now at P Gilgal. After which, being desirous to taste of the 
fruits of the country, and having, as it were, surfeited on 
manna, they parched of the com of the land, being not yet 
fully ripe, and eat thereof. 

And as Moses began to distribute those r^ions beyond 
Jordan, to wit, the lands of the Amorites, which (^ of B»- 
san and Sihon held, so did Joshua perform the rest ; and 
after a view and partition made of the territories, he gave to 
each tribe his portion by lot. But this partition and distrU 
bution was not done at once, but at three several times; 
first, by ^ Moses to Gad, Reuben, and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, of the lands over Jordan ; secondly, by Joshua to 
the tribe of Judah, Ephraim, and the other half tribe of 
Manasseh, about the fifth year of his government, proved 
in Joshua xiv. 10. and a third division was made to the 
other seven tribes at Shilo, where ^Joshua seated the taier* 
nacle qfthe congregation. 

The victories of Joshua against the kings of the C»- 
naanites are so particularly set down in his own books, as I 
shall not need to lengthen this part by their repetition. In 
whose story I chiefly note these particulars. 

First, How in the beginning of the war those little kings, 
or reguli of the Canaanites, had not so much undentfunding 
as to unite themselves together against the Israehtes; but 
according to the custom of those estates, from whose go- 
vernors Grod hath taken away all wisdom and foresight, tbgif 

* Tbom. part. 3. qiuBst. 70. art 4. Josh. xiv. 3. 
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lirft those of their own nation, which were next the invaders, 
to themselves, and to their own defences ; hoping that the 
fire kindled somewhat far off, might again have been 
quenched, ere it could spread itself so far as their own terri- 
tories and cities. But after such time as Jericho and Ai 
were entered, and the kings, people, and cities consumed, 
five of those thirty-one kings (all which at length perished 
in that war) joined themselves together, first attempting the 
Gibeonites, who had rendered themselves to Joshua. Only 
five, (the rest looking on to see the success,) namely the 
king of the Jebusites, in Jehus, or Jerusalem, the kings of 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachis, and Eglon, addressed themselves 
for reristance ; whose army being by Joshua surprised and 
bix>ken, themselves despuring to scape by flight, and hope* 
less of mercy by submission, creeping into a cave under 
ground, were thence by Joshua drawn forth and hanged. 
In the prpsecution of which victory he also took * Makkedah, 
and Libnah, and Lachis. To the relief whereof Horam 
king of Gezar hastened, and perished. After which Jo- 
shua possessed himself of < Eglon, Hebron, and Debir, de- 
strojdng these ciues with their princes. 

In the end, and when the south countries were possessed, 
the cities thereof conquered, and their kings and people 
made dust ; the rest of the Canaanites, guided by the over- 
late counsels of necessity, united themselves to make one 
gross strength and body of an army ; which Jabin king of 
Hazor practised and gathered together, being at that time 
of all the Canaanite kings the most powerful ; which army 
^i^g by Joshua discovered, as the same rested near the 
lake of Merom, he used such diligence, as he came on them 
unawares; and obtaining an absolute victory over them, he 
prosecuted the same to the uttermost effect. And, besides 
the slaughter of the defendants, he entered their cities, of 
which he burnt Hazor only, reserving the rest for Israel to 
inhabit and enjoy. 

Secondly, I note, that Joshua shewed himself a skilful 
man of war, for that in those ancient times he used the stra- 

• Johh. X. « Ibid. 
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tagem of an ambush in taking of Ai ; and in that he broke 
the armies of the first five kings of the Amorites, which at- 
tempted Gibeon, by surprise ; for he marched all night from 
his camp at ^ Gilgal, and set on them early the next day, 
when they suspected no enemy at hand; as he did also 
at Merom, when he overthrew Jabin and his confederates. 
After which, making the best profit of his victory, he as- 
saulted the great city of Hazor. 

Thirdly, The miracles which God wrought during this 
war were exceeding admirable ; as, the stay of the river of 
Jordan at the springs, so as the army of ^ Israel passed it 
with a dry foot ; the fall of Jericho by the sound of the 
horns ; the showers of X hailstones which fell upon the 
Amorites in their flight from Gibeon, whereby more of 
them perished than by the sword of Israel. Again, the 
arrest of the sun in the firmament, whereby the day was 
so much the more lengthened, as the Israelites had time 
to execute all those which fled after the overthrow ; a won- 
der of wonders, and a work only proper to the all-powerful 
God. 

Fourthly, Out of the passage between Joshua and the 
Gibeonites, the doctrine of keeping faith is so plainly 
and excellently taught, as it taketh away all evasion, it ad- 
mitteth no distinction, nor leaveth open any hole or outlet 
at all to that cunning perfidiousness, and horrible deceit of 
this latter age, called equivocation. For, notwithstanding 
that these Gibeonites were a people of the ' Hevites, ex- 
pressly and by name, by the commandment of God, to be 
rooted out, and notwithstanding that they were liars, and 
deceivers, and counterfeits, and that they did overreach, 
and, as it were, deride Joshua and the princes of Israel, by 
feigning to be sent as ambassadors from a far country, in 
which travel their clothes were worn, their bread mouldy, 
which they avowed to have been warm for newness when 
they first set out ; their barrels and bottles of wine broken, 
their shoes patched, and their sacks rent and ragged : yet 

" Josh. X. 9. ^ Josh. iii. 13. ' Josh. x. 1 1. * Josh. ix. 7. 
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<^ Joshua having sworn unto them by the Lord God of Is- 
rael, he durst not, though urged by the murmur of the 
people, to lay violent hands on them ; but he spared both 
their lives and the cities of their inheritance. 

Now if ever man had warrant to break fiuth, and to re- 
tract his promise made, Joshua had it. For first. The com- 
mandment which he received from God to root out this 
nation among the rest, preceded by far the peace which he 
had granted them. Secondly, He might justly have put these 
men to the sword, and have sacked their cities ; if there be 
any evasion from a promise made, whereof the living God 
is called to witness. For it was not to the Gibeonites that 
he gave peace, because he knew them to be a people hated 
of God. He told them, that if they were of the ^ Hevites, 
it was not in his power to make a league with them. But 
it was to a strange people that he gave faith, and to a nation 
which came from far, who hearing of the wonders which 
the Grod of Israel had done in £g3^t and over Jordan, 
sought for peace and protection from his people. Thirdly, 
The accord which ^ Israel made with these crafty Canaanites 
was without warrant. For it is written in the same place, 
that the Israelites accepted their tale ; that is, believed what 
they had said, and coiinseUed not with the mouth of the 
Lord. Fourthly, These men, who were known idolaters, 
and served those puppets of the heathen, men of an apish 
religion, as all worshippers of images are, could not chal- 
lenge the witness of the true God, in whom they believed 
not. I say therefore, that if ever man might have served 
himself by any evasion or distinction, Joshua might justly 
have done it. For he needed not in this case the help of 
^ equivocation or mental reservation : for what he sware, he 
sware in good faith ; but he sware nothing, nor made any 
promise at all, to the Gibeonites. And yet, to the end that 
the faithless subtilty of man should borrow nothing in the 
future from his example, who knowing well that the pro- 
mises he made in the name of God were made to the living 

• Josh. ix. from vcr.5. to 1.^. ^ Josh. ix. 7. ' Josh. ix. 14. 
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God, and not to the dying man, he held them firm and in- 
violable, notwithstanding that they to whom he had sworn 
it were worshippers of the Devil. 

For it is not, as faithless men take it, that he which swear- 
etb to a man, to a society, to a state, or to a king, and 
sweareth by the name of the living Lord, and in his pre- 
sence, that this promise (if it be broken) is broken to a man, 
to a society, to a state, or to a prince ; but the promise in 
the name of Grod made, is broken to God. It is God that 
we therein neglect ; we therein profess that we fear him not, 
and that we set him at naught and defy him. If he that 
without reservation of honour giveth a lie in the presence of 
the king, or of his superior, doth in point of honour give 
the lie to the king himself, or to his superior; how much 
more doth he break faith with God, that ^veth faith in the 
presence of God, promiseth in his name, and makes him a 
witness of the covenant made ! 

Out of doubt, it is a fearful thing for a son to break the 
promise, will, or deed of the father ; for a state or kingdom 
to break those contracts which have been made in former 
times, and confirmed by public faith. For though it were 
400 years after Joshua, that Saul, even out of devotion, 
slaughtered some of those people descended of the Gibeon- 
ites; yet God, who forgat not what the predecessors and 
forefathers of Saul and the Israelites had sworn in his name, 
afflicted the whole nation with a consuming famine, and 
could not be appeased, till seven of SauFs sons were deli^- 
vered to the Gibeonites grieved, and by them hanged up. 

And certainly, if. it be permitted by the help of a ridi- 
culous distinction, or by a God-mocking equivocation, to 
swear one thing by the name of the living God, and to re- 
serve in silence a contrary intent, the life of man, the estates 
of men, the faith of subjects to kings, of servants to their 
masters, of vassals to their lords, of wives to their husbands, 
and of children to their parents, and of all trials of right, 
will not only be made uncertain, but all the chains wherebjfr 
free men are tied in the world be torn asunder. It is by 
oath (when kings and armies cannot pass) that w6 enter 
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into the cities of our enemies, and into their armies. It is 
by oath that wars take end, which weapons cannot end. 
And what is it, or ought it to be, that makes an oath thus 
powerful, but this ; that he that sweareth by the name of 
God doth assure others that his words are true, as the Lord 
of all the world is true, whom he calleth for a witness, and 
in whose presence he that taketh the oath hath promised ? 
I am not ignorant of their poor eva«ons which play with 
the severity of God^s commandments in this kind ; but this 
indeed is the best answer. That he breaks no faith, that hath 
none to break. For whosoever hath faith and the fear of 
Grod, dares not do it. 

The Christians in the Holy Land, when they were at the 
greatest, and had brought the caliph of Egypt to pay them 
tribute, did not only lose it again, but were soon after beaten 
out of the Holy Land itself; by reason (saith William of 
Tyre, a reverend bishop which wrote that story) that AL 
merick, the fifth king after Godfrey, brake faith with the 
caliph Elhadech, and his vicegerent, the soldan Sanar, who 
being suddenly invaded by Almerick, drew in the Turic 
Syracon to their aid, whose nephew Seladine, after he had 
made Egypt his own, beat the Christians out of the Holy 
Land ; neither would the wooden cross (the very cross, say 
they, that Christ died on) give them victory over Seladine, 
when they brought it into the field as their last refuge, see- 
ing they had forsworn themselves in his name that was cru- 
cified thereon. And if it be a direction from the Holy 
Ghost, ^ That tte that speaketh lies shall be destroyed^ and 
that the mouth which uttereth them slayeth the soul ; how 
much more perilous is it (if any peril be greater than to 
destroy the soul) to swear a lie ! It was Eugenius the pope 
that persuaded, or rather commanded the king of Hungary, 
after his great victory over Amurath the Turk, and when 
the said king had compelled him to peace, the most advan- 
tageous that ever was made for the Christians, to break his 
fiuth, and to provoke the Turk to renew the war; and 
though the said king was far stronger in the field than ever, 

•» Psalm V. 6. Wisdom i. 1 1. 
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yet he lost the battle with 80,000 Christians, and his own 
life. But I will stay my hand ; for this first volume will 
not hold the repetition of God^s judgments upon faith- 
breakers, be it against infidels, Turks, or Christians of di- 
vers religions. Lamentable it is, that the taking of oaths 
nowadays is rather made a matter of custom than of con- 
science. 

It is also very remarkable, that it pleased Grod to leave 
so many cities of the Canaanites unconquered by Israel, to 
scourge and afflict them, by foreseeing their idolatry, and 
as it is said in the scriptures, ^tobe thorns in their eyes to 
prove them^ and to teach them to make war. For these ci* 
ties hereafter named did not only remun in the Canaanites^ 
possession all the time of Joshua, but soon after hb death 
the ^children of Dan were beaten out of the plain countries, 
and enforced to inhabit the mountains, and places of hardest 
access. And those of Judah were not able to be masters of 
their own valleys, because, as it is written in Judges i. 19. 
the Canaanites had chariots of iron. And those principal 
cities which stood on the sea-side, adjoining unto s Judah, 
were still held by the remainder of the Anakims or Philis- 
tines ; as Azzah, Gath, Asdod, out of one of which cities 
came Gtiliath, remembered in Samuel. 

Neither did the children of Manasseh over Jordan expel 
the ^ Geshurites, nor the Maachathites, which inhabited the 
north parts of Basan, afterward Trachonitis. 

Nor the Nephtalims possess themselves of Bethshemisb, 
nor of Bethanah; but they enforced those Canaanites to pay 
them tribute. Neither did ■ Asher expel the Zidonians, nor 
those of Acho, or Aeon, Athlab, Achzib, Heblah, Aphike, 
and Rehob, nor enforce them to tribute. 

No more could Zabulon enjoy Kitron and Nahalol, but 
received tribute from them. Also the Canaanites dwelt in 
^ Gezer among the Ephraims ; and among the children of 
Manasseh, on the west of Jordan, the Canaanites held ' Beth- 

* Josh, xxiii. Judg. i. and iii. 2. ^ Jadg. i. 31. 

'' Jndg. i. 34. ^ Josh. xvl. 10. 

> Josh. xi. 19. I Sam. zrii. 4. ^ Judg. i. 27. 
^ Josli. xiii. 13. 
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shean, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, and Megiddo ; yea, Jerusalem 
itself did the Jebusites defend above four hundred years, 
even till David^s time. 

Now Joshua lived one hundred and ten years, eighteen of 
which he governed Israel, and then changed this life for a 
better. The time of his rule is not expressed in the scrip- 
tures, which causeth divers to conjecture diversely of the 
continuance. Josephus gives him five and twenty years; 
Seder 011am Rabbi, the author of the Hebrew chronology, 
dght and twenty; and Masseus six and twenty ; Maimonius, 
cited by Massius, fourteen ; Joannes Lucidus, seventeen ; 
Cajetanus ten ; Eusebius giveth him seven and twenty, and 
so doth St. Augustine ; Melancthon, two and thirty; Co- 
doman, five and twenty. But whereas there passed 480 
years from the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, unto the 
building of the temple, it is necessary that we allow to 
Joshua only eighteen of them, as finding the rest supplied 
otherwise, which to me seems the most likely, and, as I 
think, a well approved opinion. 

The same necesaty of retaining precisely 480 years from 
the departure out of Egypt unto the building of the temple, 
convinceth of error such as have inserted years between 
Joshua and Othoniel, of whom ^ Eusebius finds eight years, 
to which Arius M ontanus adhereth, and for which he ^v- 
eth his reason in his four and twentieth and last chapters 
upon Joshua : Bunting reckons it nine years, Bucholzer and 
Reusner but one, Codoman twenty, and Nicephorus no less 
than three and thirty ; whereas, following the sure direction 
of these 480 years, there can be no void years found be- 
tween Joshua and Othoniel, unless they be taken out of 
those eighteen ascribed unto Joshua by the account already 
specified. The praises and acts of Joshua are briefly writ- 
ten in the six and fortieth chapter of Ecclesiasticus, where, 
among many other things, it is siud of him, Who taas there 
be/bre him like to him^Jbr hejli^ight the batiks of the Lord f 

That he wrote the book called by this name, it was the 
opinion of Arius Montanus, because it is said in the last 

■■ Euseb. Prspp. Erang. 
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chapter, verse 26. And Joshua wrote these words in the book 
of the law of God ; which seemeth rather to have been meant 
by the covenifkit which Joshua made with Israel in Sichem, 
where they all promised to serve and obey the Lord ; which 
promise Joshua caused to be written in the book of the law ; 
and of this opinion were Cajetan and Abulensis. Theodoret 
doth likewise conceive that the book of Joshua was collected 
out of an ancient volume, entitled, Liber Justorum^ remem- 
bered by Joshua himself; and others, that it was the work of 
Samuel ; for whereas Montanus groundeth his opinion upon 
these words of the 86th verse. And Joshua wrote these 
Tcordsy &c. this place hath nothing in it to prove it; for 
when the people had answered Joshua, ^ The Lord our God 
wiU we serve y and his voice will we obey; it foUoweth that 
Joshua made a covenant with the people, and wrote the 
same in the book of the law of God. 

There lived at once with Joshua, Erichthonius in Attica, 
who taught that nation to yoke beasts together, thereby to 
till the ground with more ease and speed ; and about the 
same time the fifty daughters of Danaus (as it is said) slew 
the fifty sons of iKgyptus, all but Lynceus, who succeeded 
Danaus, if the tale be true. There lived also with Joshua, 
Phcenix and Cadmus, and near the end of Joshua^s life, 
Jupiter is said to have ravished Europa the daughter of 
Phoenix, (afterwards married to^ Asterius king of Creta,) 
and begat on her Minos, Radamanthus, and Sarpedon. 
But o St. Augustine reports this ravishment to be com- 
mitted by Xanthus, and yet they are more commonly taken 
for the sons of Jupiter. But it may be doubted whether 
P Minos was father to Deucalion, and Deucalion to Idome- 
neus, who was an old man at the war of Troy, and Sar- 
pedon was in person a young or strong man at the same 
Trojan war. And so doth Nestor reckon up in the counsel 
of the <l Greeks, Theseus and Perithous for men of antiquity, 
and of ages past ; Minos being yet more ancient than any 
of these. But hereof elsewhere. 

" Josh. V. last Tcrse, and zxiv. 24. c Homer, Odyss. and Iliad. 

• Lib. xriii. c. 12. deCtnUtcDei. •« Horn. Iliad. 1. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of ihe tribes qf Israel thai were planted in the borders 

. qfPhcenida^ with sundry stories depending upon those 

places. 

SECT. I. 

The proem to ihe description of the whole land of Canaan^ with an 

exposition of the name of Syria. 

JL HE story of the Judges ought to follow that of Joshua, 
after whom the commonwealth of the Jews was governed 
by kings, of which so many of them as ruled the ten tribes 
shall be remembered when we come to the description of 
Samaria: but because the land of Canaan, and the borders 
thereof, were the stages and theatres whereon the greatest 
part of the story past, with that which followeth, hath 
been acted, I think it very pertinent (for the better under- 
standing of both) to make a geographical description of 
those r^ons ; that all things therein performed, by the 
places known, may the better be understood and conceived. 
To which purpose (besides the addition of the neighbour 
countries) I have bestowed on every tribe his proper por- 
tion, and do shew what cities and places of strength were 
by the Jews obtained, and what numbers it pleased God to 
leave unconquered ; by whom he might correct and scourge 
them, when, ungrateful for his many graces, they at sundry 
times forgat or neglected the Lord of all power, and adored 
those deaf and dead idols of the heathen : Divina bonitaSy 
(saith St Augustine,) ideo maxime irascitur in hoc sceculo^ 
ne irascatur injviuro ; et misericorditer temporaiem adhi- 
bet severitateniy ne cetemam juste inferat ultionem ; " The 
*' divine goodness is especially therefore angry in this world, 
*^ that it may not be angry in the world to come ; and doth 
^< mercifully use temporal severity, that it may not justly 
'* bring upon us eternal vengeance.'" 

To the cities herein described, I have added a short 
story of the beginnings and ends of divers kingdoms and 
commonweals ; and to help myself herein, I have perused 
divers of the best authors upon this subject ; among whom, 
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because I find so great disagreemeDt in many particulars, I 
have rather in such cases adventured to follow mine own 
reason, than to borrow any one of their old patterns. 

And because Canaan, with Palaestina of the Philistines, 
and the lands of Og and Sihon kings of Basan, and the 
Arabian Amorites, were but small provinces of Syria; it 
shall be necessary first to divide and bound the general, 
and so descend to this particular, now called the Holy Land. 

' S3rria, now Soria, according to the largest description, and 
as it was anciently taken, embraced all those regions from 
the Euxine sea to the Red sea; and therefore were the 
Cappadocians, which look into Pontus, called ^Leucosy- 
rians, or white Syrians. But taking it shorter, and from 
the coast of Cilicia, which is the north border, unto Idumsea 
towards the south, Tigris towards the sun-rising, and the 
Mediterranean sea westward ; it then containeth, besides 
Babylonia, Chaldea, Arabia the Desert, and Arabia Petrasa, 
that region also which the Greeks call Mesopotamia, the 
Hebrews Syria ; of the two rivers, to wit, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, for so Aram-Naharaijm is expounded ; also Padan 
Aram; that is, Jugum Syria?, because the two rivers go 
along in it as it were in a yoke. 

< Edessa, sometimes Rages, now Rage, was the metropcdis 
of this region of Syria. In Syria, taken largely, there were 
many small provinces, as Coelesyria, which the Latins call 
Sjrria Cava, because it lay in that fruitful valley between 
the mountains of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, in which the 
famous cities of Antioch, Laodicea, Apamea, with many 
others, were seated. Then Damascena, or Sjrria Libanica, 
taking name of the city ^ Damascus, and the mountains of 
Libanus, the regal seat of the Adades, the first kings of 
Syria. Adjoining to it was the province of Sophene, or 
^ Syria Soba, Choba, or Zobal, over which Adadezer com- 
manded in Solomon^s time. Then Phoenicia and the people 
Syraphoenices ; and lastly, Syria Palaestina bordering Egypt, 

' Ptol. AsuB Tab. 4. " i Kings zi. 

" Ptol. 5. * Herod, in Polym. Dion. 1. 37 . 

* Aurogalluf. 
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■PT 1^ '^'^ which was ancieatiy Cenaan, taketh a 
^ ^ PtimncU, and stretcheth fium behind Libanus tu 
^ part dMnrtf brt»<.-en Idumara and Kgvpt ; bounded b; 
^•wlhnid •(• an llic wesi, and the mountains of Hermon, 
Aihwl. ■n'l Arnon towards the cost ; the same hilU which 

hroifltdi Traconi, or Trnconilie, and Ptolemy Hippus. 
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• nmm, <•'*•¥*'* apptUatn J'uit Canaan; "the language 
» irti tthn ndlfd Canaan," suith Mantanus; and after He- 
I ^f,rc« nr eW Hebrews, who tuok name from Heber, the sew 
I ■ft<^|«i.«cvurding to ^ Si. Augustine. But Alius Montanus, 
ni-v>*vll allowing of this derivation, makes it a common 
Ifftf M> idl those of Nuah's sons which passed over Eu- 
t. towards the west sea. For the word Heber, sait)i 
I much as transiens, or trantmittcns, of going or 
over. And because the children of Abraham had 
^ time no ceriain abiding, therefore, as he thinks, 
N> by the Eg)'ptiana calJed Hebrisi, as it were pas- 
wttich is also the opinion of C. Sigonius, and of 
I long befure tliem both. It had also tlie naaie 
I from Juda, and then afterwards entitled l!ie 
I, liecaiisc therein our Saviour Christ wiu born 
Now this part of Syria was again divideil into 
, into Kdom, (otherwise Seir, or Edumipa,) Ga- 
it and JudiHi. Galilee is double, the superior, 
I, and the inferior ; and that Galilee ar>d Ju- 
^irwhiid, it is plain in the <= Evangelists, though 
; lo Phernicia. 
w provinces of PlKcnicia and Palsestina, 
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(both which the river of Jordan boundeth, saving that 
Phoenicia stretchetha little more easterly towards Damascus,) 
that part also to the east of Jordan, and within the moun- 
tains of Hermon, Gileacl, and Amon, otherwise Traconi, 
fell to the possession of half Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben, 
and therefore are accounted a part of Canaan also ; as well 
because anciently possessed by the Amorites, as for that 

' they were conquered and enjoyed by the Israelites ; which 
eastermost parts are again divided into Basan, or Batanea, 
into Gilead, Moab, Midian, Ammon, and the territories of 
the Machati, Gessuri, Argobe, Hus. They are known to 
the later cosmographers by the name of Arabia in general, 
and by the names of Trachonitis, Pieria, Batanea, &c. of 
which I will speak in their proper places. 

But where Moses describeth the land of Canaan in the 
tenth of Genesis, he maketh no mention of the latter pro- 
vinces which fell to Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben ; for these 
be his words ; Then the border of the Canaanite^ wasjrom 
Zidouj as thou comesi to Gerar until Azzah^ (which is 
Gaza^) and this was the length of the country north and 
south ; then it followeth in the text. And as thou goest 
unto Sodom and Gomorrah^ and Admah, and Sebotm^ even 
unto Lasha; by which words Moses setteth down the 
breadth, to wit, from the Dead sea to the Mediterranean. 
But in ^ Deuteronomy it seemeth to be far more large ; for 
it is therein written, AU the places whereon the soles of your 

feet shall tread shall be yours ; your coast shaU bejrom the 
wilderness^ and from Lebanon, and from the river Perak, 
unto the uttermost -sea. Now for the length of the country 
north and south, this description agreeth with the former, 
only Lebanon is put for Zidon, and the wilderness for 
Gerar and Azzah, which make no difference : but for the 
breadth and extent east and west, if Perah be taken for 
Euphrates, then the land promised stretcheth itself both 
over Arabia Petnea and the Desert, as far as the border of 
Babylon, which the Israelites never possessed, nor at any 

' Deut. xi. 24. 
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time did so much as invade or attempt. And therefore 
Vadianus doth conceive, that by the river Perah was meant 
Jordan, and not Euphrates, taking light from this place of 
Joriiua ; ^ Behold, I have divided unto you by lot these na- 
tions that remain^ to be an inheritance according to your 
tribes, Jrom Jordan, with all the nations that I have de- 
stroyed, even unto the great sea westward. 

And though it be true, that David greatly enlarged the 
territory of the Holy Land ; yet, as ^Vadianus well noteth, 
if Perah in the former place be taken for Euphrates, then 
was it but per gentes in amicitiam receptas : for David 
did not at any time enter so far to the east as Assyria, or 
Babylonia. Neither doth the not possessing of all these 
countries give advantage to those that would make any irre- 
ligious cavil, as touching the promise of Grod to the Israel- 
ites unperformed ; for when both their kings, magistrates, 
and people feU from his worship and service, it pleased him, 
not only uy enclose them within that territory, which was for 
80 many people exceeding narrow, but therein, and else- 
where, to subject them unto those idolatrous nations, whose 
fidse and foolish gods themselves also served and obeyed. 
And sure, the promise by which the Hebrews claimed the 
inheritance of S Canaan, and the lasting enjoying thereof, 
to wit, as long as the heavens were above the earth, was tied 
to those conditions, both in the verses preceding and sub- 
sequent, which the Israelites never performed. And there- 
fore they could not hope for other than all mankind could 
or can expect ; who know, that all sorts of comforts, from 
the merciful goodness of God looked for, as well in this life 
as after it, are no longer to be attended, than while we per- 
severe in his Igve, service, and obedience. So in Deut. xi. 
8, 9. the keeping God^s commandments was a condition 
joined to the prosperity of Israel ; for therein it is written, 
Therefore shaU ye keep all the commandments which I com- 
nusnd you Ais day, that ye fnay be strong, and go in and 

* Josh, xxiii. 4. 

' Viidian. Epitom. triuni term partium. cap. PalBstina. < Deut. xi. 21. 
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possess the land, whither ye go to possess it. Also that you 
may prclong your days in the land, which the Lord swofre 
tmtoyourjathers, &c. 

The like condition was also annexed to the enjoying of 
the land conquered, and the possession thereof, so long as 
the heavens are above the earth ; ^ For if ye keep dUigen&y^ 
suth he, aU these commandments which I command you, to 
doy that iSf to love the Lord your God, ^c, then wUl the 
Lord cast out all these nations before you, and ye shall pos- 
sess great nations and mightier than you. And here, 
though it be manifest, that by reason of the breach of God^s 
commandments, and their falling away from the worship of 
his all-powerful majesty, to the idolatry of the heathen, the 
conditional promises of God were absolutely void, as de- 
pending upon obedience unperformed; yet I cannot mis- 
like that exposition of Melancthon ; for, saith he, Osten- 
dit promissionem prcscipuam non esse de hoc politico regno; 
^^ He sheweth that his chief promise is not of a civil king- 
^' dom.^ To which agrees that answer which St Jerome 
made to a certain heretic, in his epistle ad Dardanum, who 
accused St. Jerome, that he overthrew the reputation of 
the Jews'* story, and brought the -truth thereof in questicm, 
by drawing it altogether into an allegory, and ad illam dun- 
taxat viventium terram qua in cceUs est, that is, ^^ only to 
^^ that land of the living which is in heaven.**^ Q^oniam 
tota Judceorum regio adeo angusta sit ambitUy ut vix longi- 
tudinem habeat 160 miUiarium, latitudinem vero 4fO, et in 
his etiam regiones^ loco^ nrbes^ et oppida sunt plurima^ 
nunguam a Judieis occupata^ sed tantum divina polliciia- 
tione promissa ; ^^ Because the whole coimtry of the Jews 
is so narrow in compass, that it scarce hath 160 miles in 
length, and forty miles in breadth ; and in these are ooun- 
tries, places, cities, and many towns which the Jews never 
^^ possessed, but were only granted by divine promise.^ In 
like manner the same father speaketh upon Isaiah, toudiing 
the blessings promised unto Jerusalem ; where he hath these 
words : < De quo discimus Hierusalem nequaquam in Pa- 

t> Deut. xi. 32, 33. ' Isa. xliz. 14. 
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IcBHina regione petendam: quce toHus provincice deterrima 
City et saxosis moniibits asperatur ; et penuriam patitur 
siHs : ita ut ccelesHbus utatur pluviisy et raritatemjbntium 
cUtemarum extrucHone scletur: sed in Dei manUms^ ad 
quam dicituryFestinaverunt structores tui; " Prom whence,^ 
saith he, '^ we learn that Jerusalem is not to be sought in 
'^ that region of Palaestina, which is the worst of the whole 
^' province, and ragged with craggy mountains, and suffer- 
** eth the penury of thirst ; so as it preserveth rain-water, 
*^ and supplieth the scarcity of wells, by building of cisterns: 
** but this Jerusalem is in God^s hands, to which it is said, 
** TTiy builders have hastened.'^ So far St. Jerome. Where 
also, to prevent mistaking, he thus expoundeth himself; 
Neque hoc dico in suggiUationem temB JudiBCB^ ut htereticus 
sycophanta mentitur: aut quo auferam historice veritatem : 
qucejundamentum est inteUigenticB spiritualise sed ut decu- 
Ham supercilium Judceorum : qui synagogce angustias lati- 
iudini ecclesicR prcsferunt. Si enim occidentem tantum 
sequuntur Uteram^ et nrm spiritum vivificantemy ostendant 
ietram promissionis lacte et meUe manantem ; ^* Neither,*" 
aaith he, ^^ say I this to disgrace the land of Judaea, (as the 
^* heretical sycophant doth belie me,) or to take away the 
" truth of the .history, which is the foundation of spiritual 
" understanding ; but to beat down the pride of the Jews, 
" which enlarge the straits of the synagogue further than 
" the breadth of the church ; for if they follow only the 
** killing letter, and not the quickening spirit, let them shew 
** the land of promise flowing with milk and honey.*" 

By this it may also be gathered, howsoever it be unlikely, 
(seeing tlie west bound in the place, Deut. xi. 24. had his 
truth in the literal sense,) that Euphrates or Perath, which 
is made the east bound, should be taken only in a spiritual 
sense, yet nevertheless that Jerome's opinion incUneth to 
this, as if this Perath were not to be understood for Eu- 
phrates; and that the promise itself was never so large, 
much less the plantation and conquest of Israel. 

And now for a more particular description of this Holv 
Land, because Asher, Nephtalim, and Znbulon held the 
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northernmost part, and were seated in Phoenicia, I will begin 
with these three, taking Asher for the first ; of which tribe" 
yet before I speak, I must admonish the reader touching 
the names of places in this and the other tribes to be men- 
tioned, that he remember that many names, by reason of 
the divers fancies of translators, are diversely expressed; so 
that to the unskilful they may seem diverse, when they are 
one and the same ; the reason of this diversity (as by those 
learned in the Hebrew I am taught) is, partlvs because the 
ancient editions of the Hebrew want vowels, the old trans- 
lators imagined other vowels than now the Hebrew editions 
have; and partly, because the ancients expressed or omitted 
divers consonants, otherwise than the latter think fit. 

SECT. III. 

The tribe of Asher. 

§. I. 
The bounds of the tribe of Asher. 

THE Asherites, descended of Asher, the son of Jacob 
by Zelpha, the handmiud of Lea, were increased while 
they abode in Egypt to the number of 41,500 and odd po*- 
sons, all men above twenty years of age, and able to bear 
arms at the time when they were mustered by Moses at 
mount Sinai; all which number perishing in the deserted 
there remained of their issues, besides women and childr«i, 
53,400 bodies fit for the wars, which passed the river of 
Arnon into the pliuns of Moab ; and, after the conquest of 
Canaan, had for their portion that part of Phoenicia, from 
Zidon and the fields of Libanus, unto Ptolomais Aeon along 
the sea-coast, containing thirty English miles, or thereabouts; 
and from the midland sea to the east border, some twelve 
miles ; though ^ Antoninus makes it somewhat larger. This 
part of Canaan was very fruitful, abounding in wine, oil, 
and wheat, besides the balsamum, with other pleasant and 
profitable commodities ; according to that prophesy, Jsser 
pinguis panis; concerning Asher ^ his bread shdU be Jbi; 
and he shall give pleasi^resjbr a king^, 

k Ant. Itio. > Gen. xlix. 
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§• a. 
O/ZUan, 

THE first city seated on the north border of the terri- 
tory of Asher was Zidon, which Joshua calleth the great 
Zidon, both for strength and magnitude. The Greeks 
and Q. Curtius make Agenor the founder thereof; and 
^ JusUn derives the name from the abundance of fish 
found on those shores; whereof it hath been called Zi- 
dona. But that it was far more ancient, ^ Moses, Joshua, 
and Josephus witness, the same being founded by Zidon, 
the eldest of Canaan'^s sons ; and so strong it was in Joshua^s 
time, as neither did himself attempt it, neither could the 
Asserites, or any of their successors, master it ; but it con- 
tinued all the time of the judges and kings, even unto the 
coming of Christ, a dty interchangeably governed by their 
own princes or other magistrates ; though, according to the 
warnings and threats of the prophets ^ Isaiah, Jeremy, 
Ezekiel, and Zachary, it was often afflicted, both by the 
onemies sword and by the pestilence. 

Zidon is seated on the very wash of the Phoenician sea, 
which is a part of the Mediterranean or midland sea. It 
hath to the north the city of Berythus and the river Leontis; 
and to the south, Sarepta or Sarphat, which standeth be- 
tween it and Tyre; the distance between which two great 
and famous cities, to wit, Zidon and Tyre, is 14,000 paces, 
saith P Seiglerus ; but Vadianus makes it 200 furlongs, and 
so doth Weissinbury, in his description of the Holy Land, 
both from Strabo; which 200 furlongs make twenty-five 
miles. This difierence of distance, as well between these 
two known cities, as all the rest, make it over-difficult to 
devise any new scale to the map and description of the Holy 
Land. 

What kings it had till Agenor''s time, there is no memory ; 
the story which Zeno the philosopher, who was a Zido- 
nian, wrote thereof, being by time consumed and lost. It 
seemeth to be more ancient than Tyre, which was also 

*" Justin. 1. 1 8. and zxxii. Zach. ix. 

■ Gen. z. Joseph. p Palsst. Seig. f. 19. Vadian. Pboen. 

* Isa. xxiii. Jer. xWii. Ezek. xxriii. f. 278. Strab. 1. 16. 
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buill b;; the Zidonians. For as 4 Strabo noleth, Homer, 
speaking of Zidon, neglecteth the memory of Tyre, because 
it was but a member of S!idon, and a cily subject lo the 
kings thereof: though it be true, that in after-times it con- 
tended with Zidon for primacy, and became far more re- 
nowned, opulent, and strong. From Zidon bad Solomon 
and Zorobabcl their principal workmen, both in limber and 
stone, for the building of the temple. For as it flourished 
in all sorts of learning, su did it in all other mechanical artB 
and trades; the prophet ' Zachary calling them the teiae 
Zidonians The city was. I»lh by nature and art, exceed- 
ing strong, having a castle or citadel on the north side, 
standing upon an unaccessible rock, and compassed by the 
sea; which, after the citizens became Christians, was held 
and defended by the knights of the Dutch order: and 
anotlier castle it hath un the south side, by the port of 
Egypt, which the Templars guarded. It also sent many 
other colonies, besides that of Tyre, into places remote; as 
unto Thebes and Sephyra, cities of Bceolia in Greece, 

Strabo and ' Pliny give the Zidonians the inventitm of 
' glass, which they used to make of those sands which are 
taken out of the river Belus, falling into the Mediterranean 
sea, near Ptolomats or Aeon ; and from whence the Vene- 
tians fetch the matter of those clear glasses which they m^e 
at Murana; of which St. Jerome and Pluiy: Zidon iiutiffnu 
ortifei vitri, Zidon vitrariit offcinis nobilis; "Zidon a 
" famous glass-maker, or a skilful worker in glass-houses." 

They were in reli^on idolaters, (as the rest of the Canaan- 
itea,) worshippers of Baal and ^ Aslaroth ; which idols, 

« Smb. 1. i6. of th« water, or for olhcr aecawry 

' Zacb. ix. 1. UKH. But tbu» uv otfaen ilul lake 

* PUd. 1. 5. c> 9- ilicm for lall-plti, and otlien again 

■ It aecnw tbat craa in JosliDa'i for bot-bathl. 

time tlicy praCIiKd glasa-making ; 'The (brm of Astoreth (of At- 

^AtKatc3iia\\t%fmmithrtpki>lhiiUHim, tarCe) neemclh la have boa a ahcep; 

Wliidi.a</vfr6uni,iiiasmuchnir«n- for, D«nl. vii. 13. thr word id the 

bmUatui aquantm, ruda fontaets plural number ligDifiolh Bbcfp; and 

vUraniu, Joili. u. 8. ns it HWinSi be- Ihia may ronfirm Augtiatitie'i opin- 

cBuaclheaefutiiMCiiwerewlwre there ion, that Ailarte was Jimo; (or Uic 

waa atom of valPr, either for the forn) of be r hiitband, Jupilcr Ham- 

of tbc brllona by the force mou, waa a ram. 
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though oammon to the other of the issue of Canaan, (as 
Pineda gathers out of 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. and Judges x. 6.) 
jret especially and peculiariy were accounted the gods of the 
Zidonians ; as appean 1 Kings xL 5. in the story of Solo- 
mon'^s idolatry, where Astaroth is called the god of the 
Zidonians ; and 1 Kings xvi. 38. in the story of Achab, the 
chief worshipper of Baal, where it is said, that he, numrying 
Jesabel, the daughter of the king of the Zidonians, wor- 
shipped their BaaL Divers Baals, and divers Astaroths, in 
their idolatries they acknowledged, as it appears by the 
plural names of Baalim and Astaroth,^ 1 Sam. xii. 10. and 
elsewhere : for even the name Astaroth, as I am informed 
by a skilful Hebrician, is plural ; the angular being Astoreth : 
whence. Judges ii. 13, the Septuagint read IXarpeuffciv ralf 
iffrofTats; ^^ they worshipped the Astartes.^ The occasion 
of this their multipljring of their Baals and Astoreths may 
be diversely understood ; ^ther in respect of the diveraty 
of the forms of the images, or of the worship in divers 
places, or of the stories depending upon them, which (as 
fables use to be) were doubtless in divers cities diverse. 
Augustine, Qusest. 16. in Judg. thinks Baal and Astarte to 
be Jupiter and Juno. For the Carthaginians (which were 
Tyrians) call Juno by some such name as Astarte. TuU. 
1. 8. de Nat. Deorum, making divers goddesses of the name of 
Venus, expounds the fourth to be Astarte; whom be makes 
to be born of Tyrus and Syria, and to have been the wife 
of Adonis. As also Macrob. 2. Saturn, cap. 21. says, that 
Adonis was with great veneration commonly worshipped of 
the Assjrrians. And Jerome, upon Ezekiel viii. 44. notes, 
that Thammuz (whom there the idolatrous women are noted 
to bewail) is the name of Adonis among the Syrians. So that 
it may seem, that in the worship of Astarte, or Venus, they 
did bewail her husband Adonis : as also the Grecians did in 
their songs of Adonis, ^ ^* Mouiii for Adonis the fair, dead 
** is Adonis the fair r Howbeit, others in that place of 
Ezekiel, not without good probability, expound the mourn- 
ing for Thammuz to be the mourning for Osiris, in the 
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sacrifices of Isis ; whose loss of her husband Osiris was as 
famous, in the Egyptian idolatry, as, with the Grecians, 
Venus^s loss of Adonis. And to this agreeth that which 
Plutarch hath, de Iside et 0«ride; that Osiris with the 
Egyptians is called Ammuz ; which word may seem to be 
the same with EzekiePs Thammuz. But howsoever these 
Zidonians were thus anciently fostered with the milk of 
idolatry, yet they were more apt to receive the doctrine and 
gospel of Christ, after his ascension, than the Jews, who had 
been taught by Moses and the prophets so many years; 
whereof our Saviour, in Matthew and Luke ; y Woe be to 
theey ChorcLzin ! 4rc. Jbr if the greai works j which were 
done in thee, had been done in Tyrua and Ztdon^ they had 
repented long agone^ 4^. But I say unto yauy It shall be 
easier Jbr Tyrus and Zidon at the day qfjudgmenty than 
Jbr you. 

It received a Christian bishop with the first, who was 
afterwards of the diocese of Tyre. But in the year of our 
redemption 686, it fell into the hands of the Saracens, and 
continued in their possession till Baldwinus the First, then 
king of Jerusalem, in the year 1111. by the help of the 
Danes and Norways, who came with a fleet to visit the Holy 
Land, and took port at ' Joppa, it was again recovered, the 
commandment thereof being given to Eustace Gremer, a 
nobleman of that country. And again, in the year litSO^ it 
was re-edified and strengthened by Lcxlowick, the French 
king, while he spent four years in the war of the Holy Land. 
a Lastly, in the year 1^9, it was reconquered by the Sara- 
cens ; and is now in possession of the Turk, and hath the 
name of Zsi, 

§• 3- 

Of Sarepta, with a brief history of Tyre in the same coast, 

SAREPTA, or, after the Hebrew, Sarphath, is the next 
city southward from Zidon, between it and the river called 
Naar, or Fons hortonim Libani, (of which more hereafter,) 

y Matth. xi. 21, 22. ' Niger Postellus. 

' Tyr.ii.BeU.Sacr.i4.Vitriac.c.27. 
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standing in the way towards Tjrre, a dty very famous for 
the excellent wine growing near it: of which Sidonius; 
Fina tnihi non sunt Gazetica, Chta^ Falema^ 

Qfutque Sareptano palmUe miisa Hbas. 
I have no wine of Gaza, nor Falema wine. 
Nor any for thy drinking of Sarepta*8 vine. 

This city had also a bishop of the diocese of Tyre, after 
it came to the Saracens and Turks, as the rest, and is now 
called Saphet, saith Postellus. 

Not far from Sarepta was situate that sometime famous 
dty of Tyre, whose fleets of ships commanded and gave the 
law over all the Mediterranean sea and the borders thereof; 
during which time of greatness and power the Tynans 
erected Utica, Leptis, and Carthage in Africa; of which 
l^rgil : ^ Urba anHquaJiiii Tyrii tenuere cohni, Carihago, 
And Carthage was therefore called ^ Punica qucui Phasni^ 
cum^ a colony of the Phcenicians. In Spain they founded 
Cades, now Cadiz; in Italy, Nola; in Ana the Less, Dromos 
Achillis ; which dty the ^ scholiast of Apollonius pJaceth 
near the river Phyllis in Bitbjmia. 

It had andently the name of Zor, or Tzor, and so it is 
written in Joshua xix. taking name from the situation, be- 
cause built on a high rock, sharp at one end. The Latins, 
as it seems, knew it by the name of Sarra; for « Virgil call- 
eth the purple of Tyre ostrum Sarranum, by which name 
Juvenal and Silius remember it The Zidonians built it 
upon a high hill, whereof many ruins remain to this day, 
the place bdng still known by the name of the ancient Tyre: 
and because it was a colony of the Zidonians, the prophet 
Isaiah xxiii. calleth it the daughter of Zidon; which Trogus 
also confirmeth, though Berosus, by affinity of name, makes 
Thiras, the son of Japhet, to be the parent thereof; and 
though no doubt it was very ancient, (for so much the pro- 
phet Isaiah xxiii. also witnesseth. Is not this your glorious 
cityy whose antiquity is of ancient days?) yet, that Thiras, 
the son of Japhet, set himself in the bosom of the Canaan- 

** Virgil. 1. 1. ' Plin. ]. 5. c. 19. •> Maroellin. 1. 22. • Gelliiu, 1. 4. r. 6. 
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lies who built Zidon, and peopktl all that region, I see 
nothing to persuade me. 

But that new Tyre, in aflcr-timea so renowned, seeinelli 
to be the workof Agenor; and of this opinion wasfCurtiua: 
and Josephus and Eiisebius make this city elder than So- 
lomon's temple S40 years; Cedrenus 361, who also addeth 
that Tyrus, the wife of Agenor, gave it her name : but of 
Agenor I will speak more at large in the story of their 
kings. 

For strength, and for the commodity of the harbour, 
and the better to receive trade from all places, it was in this 
V erection founded in an island 700 paces from the con- 
tinent ; and therefore S Ezekiel placeth it in the midst of 
the sea, as some read ; or as others, in the innermost part 
of the sea; whence he calleth it, tituatc at the miry of 
the sea ; as also the same prophet calleth it, the mart of the 
people Jbr many isles; and Isoiali xxJii. 3, a mart of tlie 
nations. And so proud, wealthy, and magnificent was this 
dty, as the prophet Isiuah, xxxiv. 12. calleth the merchanis 
thereof prince*, and their chapmen the nobles of the viorld. 
excelled Ixtth in learning and in manufacture, espe- 
cially in the making and dyeing of purple and scarlet cloth ; 
which, saith Juhus Pollux, was first found out hy Her- 
cules's dog, who passing along the sea-coast, and eating of 
the fish conchiUsy or purpura, the hair of his lips iK-coine of 
iJiat colour. It worshipped the same idols that Zidun did, 
saving that Hercules became thar patron id after-times. 
For Alexander Macedon, when the Tynans presented him 
with a crown of gold and other gifts, desiring to remain his 
friends and aJlies, answered them, that he hod vowed a 
sacrifice to Hercules, the defender of their city and the 
' ancestor of the Macedonian kings, and must therefore enter 
it. Whereupon they sent him word, that Hercules's temple 
was in the mount^n of old Tyre, where lie might perform 
thai cereintmy. But this availed not; for Alexander waa 
not ao superstitious as ambitious; he deured to enter Uic 
I Ewk. ikviii. t- and nxrii, >,. 
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town, which being denied, he, as one whom no peril could 
tear, nor labour wtory, gathered together as many ships as 
he could, and brought from Libanus so great a number of 
cedars, and so many wdghty stones from the old city of 
Tyre adjoining, as notwithstanding that his materials were 
often washed away with the strength of the sea and the 
tides, yet he never rested, till he had made a foot passage 
from the continent to the island: and having once ap- 
proached their walls, he overtopped them with turrets of 
wood^ and other frames ; from whence (having fiUed the 
body of force with the violent moving spirit of resolution) 
he became lord thereof, putting all to the sword that re- 
sisted ; after which, he caused 2000 more to be hung up in 
a rank all along the sea-shore; which execution in cold 
Uood he performed (as some authors affirm) upon the is- 
sues of those slaves which had formerly slain all their mas- 
ters, taking their wives, children, riches, and power of go- 
vernment to themselves. This victory of Alexander over 
the Tyrians ^ Josephus remembereth ; and how Sanaballat 
revolted from Darius, and came to Alexander with 8000 
soldiers; who was the last scttrapa^ or provincial governor, 
which Darius seated in Samaria ; the same who, having mar- 
ried his daughter to Manasseh, brother to Jaddus the high 
priest of Jerusalem, obtained of Alexander that a temple 
might be built on the mountain Garizim, over Samaria ; 
that the forces of the Jews being divided, Alexander might 
the better hold them in obedience. The honour of which 
priesthood he bestowed on his son-in-law Manasseh, whom 
the Jews oppugned, for that he had married out of their 
tribes, and with a Grentile : but while Alexander besieged 
Craza, Sanaballat, whom iQuil. Tyrius calleth Sanabula, 
died. 

Long before this desolation of Tyre, by the cruelty of 
Alexander, it was attempted by Salmanassar the Assyrian 
king, when the growing pride of the Assyrians, after that 
they had conquered the ten tribes, with the rest of Syria, 
became envious of the beauty, riches, and power of that city. 

>■ Joseph. Ant Jud. I. 1 1. c. 8. * De Bell. Sac. I. 13. c. 4. 
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He beuegcd it botli on the land sido, and wiUi ihrcescorc 
ships of war held the port, to the end that neither any vic- 
tuals nor any supply of men might enter it ; but the Ty- 
s with twelve sail scattered that fleet, and took five hun- 
dred prisoners of the ^Assyrians: notwithstanding, the As- 
syrian continued l]is resolution, and lay before it by his 
lieutenants five years, but with ill success. And this siege 
Menander Ephesius, cited by Jusephus, made report of in 
Is Clironicles, as he found the slory among the annals of the 
Tyrians, (which die said Menander converted into Greek,) 
adding, diat Ehdieus, whom Tyrius calleth Helisieus, was 
tlien king of Tyre, having ftoverned the same six and twMily 
years. Soon after this repulse of Soluanassar, and nbout 

years before tlie victory of Alexander, Naliuchodunosor, 
at such time as be deslroywl Jerusalem wtlU the temiJe, 
came before this city; who indeed gave to Alexander the 
example of that despairful work of joining it to the conti- 
nent. For Nabuchodonosor had formerly done it ; though 
by the diligence of tiie citizens, and die strengUi of the sea, 
llie same causey and [lassage was again broken down and 
demolished. 

Agunel Nabuchodonosor for many years the Tyrians 
defended themselves; for so long did these Babylonians con- 
tinue before it, aa every head waa made bald, and every 
ahouidcr made bare, saitb Eaurkiel, xxix. IS. who, with the 
prophet Isaiali, chap, xsiii. &c. had manifesdy foretold the 
destruction of this proud place. In the end, and after thir- 
teen years siege or more, the Tyrians, flespoiled of all their 
hopes, and remembering over-late the predictions and direat- 
cnings of God's propheis, having prepared a convenient 
number of ships, uliandoncd their city, transporting wiUi 
themselves die ablest of all that remained, and witli ttieir 
B, children, and portable riches, sailed thence into Cy- 
prus, ('arihage, and other maritimate cities of their Irihula- 
ricsor confedernles; sous tlie Babylonians finding nothing 
thcrdn, either to satisfy so nuiny lnl>«>urB and perils, or any 

i«c|<h. Ant. 1. 9. c. 14. Et cuut. A|>. I . Gull, TjtXut, dc Bell. Sac ■ j. 4. 
i. Aal. 1.9. e. ij. 
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person upon whom to avenge themselves for the loss of so 
many bodies in that war, it pleased Grod, in recompense 
thereof, (who strengthened this resolution, as in a work 
of his own,) to make Nabuchodonosor victorious over the 
1 Egyptians, and gave him that kingdom, and the spoil 
thereof, as it were in wages for his army. Whereupon St. 
Jerome noteth, that God leaveth not the good deeds of 
the heathen unrewarded ; who though they cannot hope by 
any laudable worldly action to attain unto that eternal 
happiness reserved for his servants and saints, yet such is 
the boundless goodness of God, as he often repayeth them 
with many worldly gifts and temporal blessings. 

Now of this enterprise of Nabuchodonosor against Tyre 
profane historians have not been silent. For both Diocles 
and Philostratus, (as <" Josephus citeth them,) the one in his 
second book, the other in his Phoenician hbtories, remem- 
ber it. 

After these two great vastations by the kings of Babylon 
and Macedon, this city of Tyre repaired and recovered itself 
again, and continued in great glory about SOO years, even 
to the coming of our Saviour Christ, and after him flourish- 
ed in the Christian faith near 600 years ; the archbishop 
whereof gave place to none but to the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem only, who within his own diocese had fourteen great 
dties, with their bishops and suffragans, namely, " Caipha, 
otherwise Porphyria, Aeon or Ptolomais, Sarepta, Zidon, 
Csesarea Philippi, Berytus, Byblus, Botrys, Tripolis, Ortho- 
sia, Archis, Aradus, Antaradus, or Tortosa, and Maraclea. 
But in the year 6S6, it was, with the rest of that beautiful 
re^on of Phoenicia and Palestina, subjected to the cruel and 
faithless Saracen ; under the burden and yoke of whose ty- 
ranny it suffered with the other Palestine cities 488 years. 

^ In the year 1112, it was attempted by Baldwin king of 
Jerusalem, but in vmn ; yet in the year 11S4, by Guare- 
monde, patriarch of Jerusalem, vicegerent to Baldwin II. 
with the assistance of the Venetians, and their fleet of gal- 

> Exek. xxix. 19. " Guil. Tyr. Bell. Sac. 

■ Joseph. Ant. 1. 10. c. 13. • Guil. Tyr. 11. Bell. Sac. 17. 
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leys, it was again recovered, and subjected to the kings of 
Jerusalem, and so it remained 165 years. 

Finally, in the year 1189, Saladine, having first taken 
Jerusalem, removed his whole army, and sal down before 
Tyre, drawing hia fleet of ships and galleys from Alexandria 
into the port, this city as then only remaining in ihe Chris- 
tian power. 

The citizens finding themselves reduced into great fa- 
mine, and many other miseries, tliey at once, with certain 
raAers of timber, fired, burnt, and brake the Saracens' fleet, 
and, sallying out resolvedly upon his army, slew so great 
numbers of them, and followed their victory with such fury, 
as that the Saracens, forsaking their trenches and tents, re- 
moved in great disorder and dishonour. Two years after 
which victory, the body of thai famous Frederick Barbarossa 
(who, by the lamentable accident of following the Christians' 
enemies over a river onfordable, perished by the weight of 
his armour therein) was brought and interred in the ca- 
thedral church of Tyre, near unto that glorious sepulchre 
of Origen, garnished anil graven with gilt pillars of marble, 
940 years before therein buried ; but in the year 1S89, tlie 
Saracens again attempted it and carried it, and it now re- 
mainelh subject to the Turks. 

§■4- 
Of Ptolomaii, or Arnn. 
THE third city along the coast of the sea, which the 
Asherites could not obtain on the south bound of Asher, 
was Acho, which was the ancient name thereof, after Je- 
rome ; though other good authors afiirm that it took name 
from Aeon, the brother of Plolomy. P Pliny calletii it Ace, 
and otherwise the colony of Claudius. It had also the name 
of Coth, or Cod ; and by Zieglerus it is called Hactipos. 

But, lattly, it was entitled Ptulum^s, after tlie name of 
one of the Egyjitian Ptohmiies; which city also, as it is 
1 Mace. xi. another of tlie i Ptolomies infideliously wrested 
from his son-in-law Alexander, which called himself the son 
f Adliochus Epiplianes, the same Alesan(h?r having mar- 

<' Pliu. lib. <. c. In. ill ilL-KCript. tcr. »iict. i Plaloinciis Philomelrr. 
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ried Cleopatra, daughter of the said Ptolomy, not long be- 
fore. Therein also was Jonathan Maccabeus treacherously 
surprised and slain, as it is 1 Mace. xii. 48. by the perfidi- 
ousness of ^ Trjrphon, whom soon after Antiochus pursued, 
as it is in the story ensuing ; and by like reason, about the 
same time, was the aforesaid Alexander in the war against 
Demetrius, one of the sons of Antiochus the Great with 
whom Ptolomy joined, overthrown and treacherously mur- 
dered by Zabdiel the Arabian, to whom he fled for succour; 
and his head presented unto his father-in-law Ptolomy, who 
enjoyed not the glory of his victory and treason above three 
days, for ^ God struck him by death. 

For the beauty and strength of this city, this Alexander 
made it his regal seat, two parts of the same being environed 
by the sea, and the port of safety and capacity not inferior 
to any other in all that tract. This city is distant from 
Jerusalem some thirty-four miles; four miles to the north 
from the mountain Carmel, and as much to the south from 
Castrum Lamberti ; from Tyre, P Antoninus maketh it 
thirty-two Italian miles. In the midst of the city there was 
a tower of great strength, sometime the temple of Bel-zebub, 
and therefore called the castle qfjiies ; on the top whereof 
there was maintained a perpetual light, like unto that called 
qPharus in Egypt, to give comfort in the night to those 
ships which came near and sought that part. It had in it a 
bishop^s seat of the diocese of Tyre, after it became Chris- 
tian ; but in the year 636, (a fatal year to the Christians in 
those parts,) it was forced and taken by Haomarus the Sa- 
racen. In the year 1104, it was regained by ' Baldwin I. by 
the help of the galleys of Genoa, to whom a third of the 
revenue was given in recompense. Again, in the year of 
our Lord Gkxl 1187, Saladine, king of Egypt and Syria, 
became lord thereof. In the year of Christ 1 191, by Richard 
king of England, and Philip king of France, it was repos- 
sessed and redelivered to the Christians. Lastly, in the 

■ I Maci. lo. r G. Tyr. Bell. Sac. 1. lo. c. aS. 
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year 1291, it was, by the fury of the Saracens, besieged with 
an army of 150,000, entered, sacked, and utterly demolish- 
ed, though in some sort afterward reedified, and it is now 
Turkish. 

Of the castle of St. George, 
FIVE miles from Ptolomius, towards the east, is the castle 
of s St. George seated, in which he was bom, the valley ad- 
joining bearing the same name. And though for the credit 
of < St. George^s killing the dragon, I leave every man to his 
own belief; yet I cannot but think that, if the kings of 
England had not some probable record of that his memor- 
able act among many others, it was strange that the order, 
full of honour, which Edward III. founded, and which Jiis 
successors royally have continued, should have borne his 
name, seeing the world had not that scarcity of sunts in 
those days, as that the English were driven to make such 
an erection upon a fable or person feigned. The place is 
described by Adrichomius, in his description of Asher, to 
have been in the fields of Libanus, between the river Adonis 
and Zidon. His own words are these : Hoc loco qui ab in- 
cclis Cappadocia appellaiur, non longe a Bert/to, memorant 
inclytum ChrisH mUitem 2>. Georgium^ regis JUiam ab 
immanisHmo dracone ctsservasse: eamque mactctta besHa 
parenti restituisse. In cttjus rei memoriam ecdesia poaU 
modumjiiit (BdifiaUa; ^* In this place, which by the inhabit- 
ants is called Cappadocia, not far from Berytus, men say 
that the famous knight of Christ, St George, did rescue 
the king^s daughter from a huge dragon, and, having killed 
the beast, delivered the virgin to her parent. In memory 
<< of which deed a church was after built there.^ Thus &t 
Adrichomius. His authors he dteth Ludovicus Roman. 
Patric. Navigationum, 1. 1. c. 8. and Bridenbach, Itin. 5. 
The valley under this castle, sometime called Asher, wan 
afterward called the valley of St. George. If this authority 
suffice not, we may rather make the story allegorical, figur- 

■ Brocb. * Itin. 4. Of the place and memory of his death, see di. 9. leet i. 
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ing the victory of Christ, than accept of Creorge the Arian 
bishop, mentioned by Am. Marcellinus. 

§.6. 
Of AczibOf SandaUumt cmd oihen. 

BETWEEN Ptolomais and Tyre, along the sea-ooast, 
was the strong city of Acziba, or Achazib, which ^ St. Je- 
rome calleth Achziph, and Josephus, Ecdippos, Pliny, Ec- 
dippa, one of those which defended itself against the Asher- 
ites. Belforrest finds Acziba and Sandalium, or the castle of 
Alexander, to be one; but I know not whence he had it. 

The twelve searchers of the land, which Moses sent from 
Cades-bame, travelled as far to the north as Roob, or Re- 
chob, in the tribe of Asser, which Rechob, as also Berotha?, 
which by Ezekiel, xlvii. 16. is placed in these north borders, 
belonged, in David^s time, to the king Hedarhezer, as it may 
be gathered out of 2 Sam. viii. 8. and x. 6. and it defended 
itself against the Asserites, as Zidon, Tyre, Achziph, Pto- 
lomais, Alab, Helbah, and Aphek did. 

This Aphek it was, whose wall falling down slew S7,000 
of Benhadad^s soldiers, after that 100,000 had been slaugh- 
tered by the Israelites under the conduct of Ahab. Here 
Junius finds that the Philistines encamped a little before 
the battle at Gilboa, though in his note upon 1 Sam. ix. 1. 
he takes Aphek there mentioned (at which battle the ark 
was taken) to have been in ^ Juda. Of which Joshua xv. 
58. and in 2 Kings xiii. 17. he reads ForHterj for in Aphek. 
Where others convert it, Percutiens Syros in Aphek. 

The next place along the coast is Sandalium, first called 
Schandalium of Schander, which we call Alexander, for 
Alexander Macedon built it when he besieged Tyre; and 
set it on a point of land which extendeth itself into the sea 
between Acziba and Tyre ; which castle Baldwin the First 
rebuilt and fortified in the year of Christ 1157, when he 
undertook the recovery of Tyre. 

Not much above a mile from this castle, there ariseth 

■ Jerom. de locis Heb. Jos. Bell. « i Kiogs xx. 29. i Sam. xxix. i. 
Jud. 1. 1. c. II. Plin. 1. 5. c. 19. 
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that moBt plentiful spring of water, which Solomon remem- 
bereili, called the > well of living tcakra: from whence, not 
only all the fields and plains about Tyre are made fruitful 
by large {npcs hence drawn; but the same spring, which 
hath not above a bow-shot of ground to travel till it recover 
the sea, driveth six great mills in that short passage, suth 
' Brochard. 

Within the land, and to tlie eost of >Acziba and Sando- 
bum, standeth Hosa; and beyond it, under the mountains 
of Tyre, the city of Achsaph, or Axab, or after St. Jerome, 
Acisap, a city of great strength, whose king, amongst the 
rest, was aliun by Joshua at the waters of Merom. 

h- 7. 
Of ThoTon, Gi$cala, and tome olhtr places. 
FURTHER into the land, towards Jordan, was seated 
the castle of Thoron, which Hugo de Sanclo Abdemare 
built on the easternmost hills of Tyre in the year 1107, 
thereby to restrain the cxcurHons of the Saracens, while 
they held Tyre, against the Christians, the place adjoining 
being very fruitful, and exceeding pleasant. From tl)is 
castle, the lords of Thoron, famous in the story of the ware 
for tlie recovery of the Holy Land, derive their names, and 
take their nobility. It had in it a curious chapel, dedicated 
to the blessed Virgin, in which Humphrey of Thoron, con- 
stable to Baldwin III. king of Jerusalem, lieth buried. 
There were live castles besides this within the territory of 
Asser; whereof four are seated almost of equal distance 
from each other; to wit, Castrum Lampcrti, Montfort, 
Indin, or Saron, Castrum Regium, and Belfort. The first 
near the sea, under the hills of Saron ; the next three, to 
wit, Indin, Montfort, and Regium, stand more within the 
land, and belonged to the brotlierhood and fellowship of the 
TeulonJci, or Dutch knights, (by which iliey defended 
themselves, and gave succour to other Christians, at such 
time as the Saracens possessed the best part of the upper 
Galilee,) the chief of which order was in Ptolomais Aeon. 
The first fortress was for beauty and strength called Belfort, 
'Ciiat. ir. ' Kin. I. • Ja«li.iii. 10. 
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Maled in the high groum) u|K>n the river Naar, near the 
city Bams; of which, in this tribe, Joehua xix. 39. far which 
the Vulgar reads Norma, making the arUcle a part of the 
word, and mistaking the vowels; fmui the siege of this 
casile of '' Belfort, the great Saladine, king of Syiia and 
Egypt, was liy the Christians' army raised, and, with great 
loss and dishonour, repulsed. 

To the cast of Belfort is tlic strong city of Abb, or Ach- 
lab, which St. Jerome calleth Chalab; one uf those that 
defended themselves ag^nst Asser, as Roob, or Rechob, 
not far thence, did. 

Towards the south From Roob they place Gabala, (whicJi 
Herod, sumomed the Ascalonite, rebuilt,) making it of the 
territory of Chabol, ' Quod Syrorum Ungtia dupticere tig- 
nificat, (saith Weissenburg,) &o called, because Hvam of 
Tyre was ill-pleased with those twenty dties seated here- 
about, which Solomon presented unto him in recompense of 
iliose provisions sent him for the building of the tem|>le. 
Otliers think this '^ Chabol, or Cabul, containing a circuit 
of those twenty cities given to Hiram, to have been witliout 
the compass of the Holy Land, though bordering Asher on 
llic north side; as it is said, 1 Reg. ix. 11. that they were 
in regiom^litnitu; (bat is, in limitc /-(fgionw, " in ilic border 
" of the country :" for it was not lawful, say ihey, to give to 
strangers any part of the posscssioDs allotted to the Israehtes: 
howsoever, that afti^ Hiram had refused ihein, they were 
peopled by the Israelites, it appeam S Chron. viii. ll. And 
it seems ihey were conquered by >= David, from the Syri 
Rechobiri, whose; city Roob, or Rechob, was in these parts. 

Almost of equal distance from ilic castle of Thoron, ihcy 
place the cities of Giscala and Gadara ; of which Gadani i» 
rather to be plaeed over Jordan. Giscala was made famous 
by John the son of Levi, who from a menn estate, gathering 
together 400 thieves, greatly trouMed all the up|KT Galilee, 
at such time as the Romans attempted the conquest of 
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Judsea; by whose practice Josephus, who then commanded 
in the upper Galilee, was greatly endangered ; whereof him- 
self hath written at large, in his second book of those wars, 
chap. S6. This John betraying, in all he could, the city of 
Giscala (whereof he was native) to the Roman state : and 
finding a resistance in the city, gave opportunity, during 
the contention, to the Tyrians and Gadarims to surprise 
it; who at the same time forced it, and burnt it to the 
ground. But being by Josephus^s authority rebuilt, it was 
afterwards rendered to 'Htus by compontion. They find 
also the dties of Cana major, and ^Cades, or Cedessa; of 
the first was that Syro-Phoenidan, whose daughter Christ 
deUvered of the evil spirit. Near the other, they say, it 
was, that Jonatbas Macchabeeus overthrew the army of De- 
metrius. 

Tlieie are, besides these forenamed cities within the tribe 
of Asser, divers others ; as on the south border, and near 
the sea, Messal, or Misheal; within the land sBesara, 
^ Bethdagon, and Bethemec, standing on the south border, 
between Asher and Zabulon ; on the north dde, j<nning to 
Syro-Phoenicia, is the city of Hethalon, or Chethlon, the 
utmost of the Holy Land that way ; under which, towards 
the sea, is Chali, and then i Enoch, supposed to be built by 
Cain, and named of his son Enoch, but without probability, 
as I have formerly proved. There are others also besides 
these, as Ammon, or Chammon, of which Joshua xix. £8. 
where also we read of Nehiel, Rama, Alamelec, and Beton; 
the cities of Alcath, or Chelcath, Habdon, and Rechob, and 
Misheal, which we have already mentioned, were by the 
Aisserites ^veu to the Levites. Of others held by the Ca- 
naanites, mention is made Judges i. 30. to which, out of 
^ Joshua, we may add Ebron, Amhad, and others, on which 
no story dependeth ; and therefore I will not pester the de- 
scription with them. 



'SeeKadeshinNcpbthalim^Matth. >> Of both which, Josh. xix. 37. 

%r, Mark vii. Maccab. i. 73. Jos. Ant. Ezek. xlvii. 15. 

13. c. 8. * Or Enosa, Joseph. Ant 1. i.e. 4. 

s Of which Josephns tft vita sua. ^ Josh. xxi. 30- 
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5. 8- 
Of the rivers and mountains of Asser. 
. THE rivers to the north of Asser are Adonis, after- 
wards Canis, to which Ziegler joineth Lycus, Ptolomyy 
Leontis; both which fall into the sea near Berytus: which 
river ci Leontis, Montanus draws near unto Zidon ; finding 
his head notwithstanding, where ' Ptolomy doth, between 
Zidon and Tyre. It hath also a river called Fons hortorum 
Libani, which Adrichome, out of Brochard, entitleth Eleii- 
therus ; for which he also dteth "* Pliny and 1 Maccabees xL 
but neither of those authorities prove Eleutherus to be in 
Asser, for this river falleth into the sea at the isle of Ara- 
dus, not far from Balansea, witness ^ Ptolomy ; and there- 
fore oPinetus calleth it Valania, and Postcdlus, Velana; 
which river boundeth Phoenicia on the north side, to which 
Strabo also agreeth ; but this principal river of Asser, Arias 
Montanus calleth Gabatus. Christianus Schrot, out of the 
mouth and papers of Peter Laicstan, (which Laicstan in 
this our age both viewed and described the Holy Land,) 
calleth the main river, Fons hortorum Libani ; and one of 
the streams, which runneth into it from the north side, Naar; 
and another, from the south-west, Chabul, of the city adjcnn- 
ing of the same name ; for Eleutherus it cannot be. There 
is also another river described by Adrichome, named Jep- 
thael, which I find in no other author, and for which he 
dteth Joshua xix. but the word P Ghey which is added there 
to Jepthael, is not taken for a river, but for a valley ; and 
for a valley, the Vulgar, the Geneva, and Arias Montanus 
turn it. There is also found in Asser the river of Belus, 
remembered by Josephus and Tacitus, which is also called 
Pandas, scuth ^ Pliny : out of the sands of this river are 



> Asifle Tab. 4. 
■ Plin. 1. 9. 

• Asia Tab. 4- 

* Post Ortbosiam et Eleutiierum 
eit Tripolis. 

P Tbe word Nachal is ambiguous, 
either for a Talley or for a river; but 
this word Ghe is always a valley, as 
ID GehioDOD and Geslemanini. Jo- 
seph. 1. 2. Bell. Jad. c. 3. 



<i Lib. 5.C. 19. Id Josb. xix. 36. it is 
called Shicfior; of which name many 
understand annther stream, Josh. xiii. 
3. which, running by Pctra of Arabia, 
falleth into the lake Sirbonis, and 
divideth Egypt from the promised 
land ; whereabout they place Rhino- 
colore, for which city Junius taketh 
Shicbor in that place of Joshua; but 
liowsoever, whether thia Shicbor, Josh. 
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made the best glaas, which sometime the Zidontmis practta- 

ed, and now the Venetians at Murana. Arias Montanus 

makes Belita to be a branch of Chediimim; which it cannot 

be ; for ]3elu9 is known to flow from out the lake Cende- 

s all cosmographers, both ancient and modern, and the 

later travellers into those parts witness. It is true, that the 

river of Chison taketh water from Chedumim, but not in 

that fashion which Montaniis hatli described it ; n«ther 

doth it find the sea at Ptolomais Aeon, according to Mon- 

tanuB, but further to the south, between Caiphas and Sica- 

m, witness Zeiglcr, Ad rich omi lis, and Schrot. 

Besides tliese rivers there are divers famous springs and 

fountains; as that of living waters adjoining to Tyre; and 

'Maserephot, or, after St. Jerome, Maserepliotmaim, whose 

I well, filled by the flood of the §ea adjoining, {tliey say,) the 

I inhabitants, liy seething the water, make salt thereof, as at 

Nantwich. 

The mountains which bound Asser on the north are those 
I of Anti-hbanus, which with Liban us bound Ctelesyria; two 
I great ledges of hills, wMch, fnim the sea of Phoenicia and 
Syria, extend themselves far into the land eastward: four hun- 
dred stadia, or furlongs, according to ^Strabo, for that length 
I he giveth to the valley of Coelesyria, which those mountains 
I flnclo(!e; but 'Pliny ^vcs them 1500 furlongs in length 
r from the west (where they begin at Theipsophon, or Dei 
[ facies, near TripolJs) to the mountains of Arabia beyond 
I Damascus, where Anti-libanus tumeth towards the south. 
[These ledges, where they begin to part TraconitJs and Basan 
[from the Desert Arabia, are called Hermon, which Alosea 
r^olso namelh Sion, the Phsnicians Syrion, and the Amorites 
B^Sanir ; neither is this any one mountain aparl, but a coii- 
■ tinuation of hills, which, running further southerly, is in the 
riptures called Galaad, or Gilead, the same being still a 
■part of Libanus, as the prophet Jeremy proveth: Galaiid hi 

fl). .1. be ■ river or n city, it itppcOT • Sec tbr Doteia ihcsecoatf «ecuon 
f tiiM Ibla name is round, hotb in Ibe of lliii psntgnipb. 
rth bonnd of the Holy Land, Joili. • Slnibo, I. lo. 
[.i6. aodio tbe«)athbaui>d, Josli. * Piin. ■■ j. c lo. Deut. ir, 48. 
K^-i. 3- 
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mihi caput Libani; noting, ihat tliis Galiiad is the hightal 
of all those hills of Libaniis. " Slrabo knows them by the 
iiarae of Traconitse, and Ptoloiny by Hippus. Arias Mon- 
tanus calleth these mountains bordering Asser, Libanju, 
for Anti-liluiuus, contrary to all other cosmographers; but 
he giveth no reason of his opinion. 

They take the name of Lilianus from their white tops : 
because, according to Taritus, the highest of them are co- 
vered with anow all tlie summer; the Hebrew word liba- 
tum, saith Weissenburgli, aigiiifieth vhiteness. Others call 
them by that name of the frankincense which those trees 
yield, because Kt^awtoi is also the Greek word for that 
gum. 

'Niger out of Aphrodiseus aflirmeth, that on Libanus 
there falleth a kind of honey-dew, which is by the sun con- 
gealed into hiird sugar, which the inhabitants caU aacc/iar, 
from whence came the Latin word sacckarum. 

The rivers which Libanus liestoweth on the neighbour 
regions are, Ctirysorrlioos, Jordan, Eleutherus, Leontea, 
Lycus, Adonis, Pons bortonim Liluni, and others. 

The rest of the mountains of Asser are those hills above 
Tyre, and the hills of Saron, both exceeding fruitful; but 
tliose are hut of a low stature compared with Libanus; for 
from Nebo, or the mountain of Abarim in Ruben, Mosea 
beheld Libanus threescore miles distant. 

SECT. IV. 

The tribe nf Ifephtalim. 

5. 1. 

Of Ihe bounds of Nfphlalim, and of Htliopolu and Abila. 

THE next portion of the land of Canaan bordering 

I Asher wan the Upper Galiti-c; the greatest part whereof 

t fell to the lot nf Nephtalim, the son of Jacob by Billa, tlie 

I handmaid of Hacheh who, while they abode in Egypt, were 

increased to the number of 53,400 j)erHons, able to bear 

arms, numbered at mount Sinai ; all which leaving their 

bodies in the desert there entered the Holy Land of their 

" Sl-bI', 1. 10. 1'lol Astoe Tub. 4 Suclou. ■ N;g. p. 50,1. 




snils 45,400, besides infants, women, and children under 
iwL-titj voars of age. Tlie land of Ncphialim look begin- 
ning on ihe nonb part from the fountains of Jordan, and 
the liills of Libaniia adjoining, as far south as the sea of 
Galilee, bounded on the west by Asher, and on the east and 
sauth-ea§t by Jordan. 

On the north side of Libanus, and adjoining to this ter- 
ritory of Nephtalim, did the Aniorites (or Emorites) also 
inhabit ; in which tract, and under Libanus, was the city 
of Heliopolis, which the height of the mountMns adjoining 
shadowed from the sun tlie better part of the day. Pofr- 
tellus calls ii Batbec ; Niger, Mnrl)ech ; and Leonclavius, 
Beallebcca. 

Of this name of 1 Heliopolis, there are two great cities in 
Egypt ; the first called On, by the Hebrews and the Chal- 
dean paraphrasl, otherwise Gcihst^mes, or, af^er ihe Latins, 
Sdia oppidum, or liomiis solia, " the city of the sun ;" into 
which, saith Ulpian, Severus tlie Roman emperor sent a 
I colony; the other, GeeteU us nameth Dealmarach; and of 
t this name Slephanua alxo findeth a city in Thrace,. and 
[ Glycas in Phrygift. 

There is also in the same valley, adjoining to Nephtalim, 
I Chalcis and Abila. Chalcis, of whom the region towards 
Palmyrena hath ihe name of Cbalcidica, over winch Herod, 
Agrippa, and Berenice the queen comnmndcd. 

Abila also gave name to the re^on adjoining, of which 
I Lysanius, the son of Herod the elder, became letrarch or 
I govenior, whereof Ptolomy gave it the addition of Lysanii, 
I and called it AbUa Lysanii. Volaterran names it Aphila; 
E of which he notes that one Diogenes, a famous aophister, 
r was native, who by Volaterran is entitled Aplitleiis, tiot 
I Atiileus. After thai this city of Abila, or Aphila, had rtv 
[ eeived the Christian faith, Fnscillinus became bishop there- 
of, slun afterwards by our British Maximus at Trever. For 
r distinction of this city, (if it be not the same, as it may be 

' liuil. Ttr. Bell. Sm-. I. 9. r. 15. 
I TliMwfiir. 4.' Him. Erc-le»iiii.t. Mslii. 
;. 0. Jiint. Geatel. in itioerar. 
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thought to be the same,) it is to be remembered, that in the 
tribe of ^ Manasscb, joining UfMn tlie bounds of the tribe of 
N'ephutlim, there is another city of the some name, saving 
that it 13 written with an e for an i, and called Abelo, 
remembered in the ^tb chapter of the second of Samuel ; 
the same Joscphus calls Abelmachea, and Jerome Betb- 
raacha. In the place of Samuel, for distinction sake, it is 
written Abel Betli-Mahaca, (for belike it was the town of 
Mahaca, the wife of Macir, the son of Maiiasseh, the father 
ofGilead;) in the Chronicles it is called AbeUMajiui. This 
dty Joah besieged, because Seba the son of Biclu-i, who re- 
belled against David, fled thereinto for succour; but a cer- 
t^n wise woman of the city persuading the people to cast 
Seba's Iicad over the wall, Joah retired his army. The same 
city was afterwards taken by the king of Damascus, Ben- 
hadad, and after a while by Teglatphalasar. 

The word Ahcl may be expounded, either to signify be- 
wailing or a plain ground, and therefore no marvel that 
many towns (with some addition for distinction sake) were 
thus called ; for even of beicailing many places took name; 
as Bochim, Judg. ii. 4. and so doubtless > AbeUMisraim, 
Gen. I. 11. and yet Junius, in his note upon Numb, xxxiii. 
49. Uiinks that Abel-Sittim was so called, rather by reaaon 
of the plain ground there, (to wit, in the land of Moab,)and 
BO ]>erhaps Abel-Meholah in the tribe of Ephraini; the town 
of Elisha the prophet ; also Abel-Vinearum of the Ammon- 
ites, whither Jephta pursued them. 



Of Hazor, 
IN tliis tribeofXepbtahm, was that famous city of Jsbin, 
j ID Joshua's time, called Asor, (or, after the Chaldean para- 



• Also * third in Ephniim, culled near tbe bordor of the PhillstiBei; or 



r Abtl-MechaU; and i 

- . "■ ■ Mw Abfl- 

Mitwsim, Kt Ibc (on) of Jonlnp, nod, 
ult sMin*, in tlie siuds trilirur Reu- 
ben, of bII wbkb, in th«t wbUh fnl- 
lom: lanrliich ■!» we idr)' add Ab«l- 
MafCDiiiu, tfac uKmc, u tome thiok, 
ofacilfoUicmiiriMillcdBelbslieiiies, 



accordinir lo otbeni, of the great (t 
ID tbe bolder, i Sam. ti. i8. JoEcph. 
Ant. I. 7- r. lo. i Sam. xi. i Kings 

• And Abrl Masnuni, ■ Sam, ti. i8. 
Jndg. Tii. 14. I Reg, xix. ij, Judg. 
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phrnst, Haszor,) by Joseplius, Asora; by Junius, '■Chatamr; 
which Laicstan names Hesron, the regal city and metropolis 
of Canaan, seated in the west part of Ncphtalini towards 
Asher. In this city was that ^rreat rendezvous and assem- 
bly of those twenty-four kings against Joshua, who being all 
overlhrown, slain, and scattered, this their powerful city 
was by Joshua taken and burnt to dust. But in process of 
time, the same being rebuih by the Canaanites, a second 
king Jabin, 137 years after the death of this first Jahin, 
invaded the Israelites; and, being ordained of God to pu- 
nish (heir idolatry, he prevailed against them, and held them 
in a miserable servitude twenty years, till Deborah the pro- 
phetess overthrew Slsera, Jabin's lieutenant, and his army, 
near ihe mountain Tabor. This city Solomon restored at 
such time as lie also recdified Gctut, burnt by I'haraoh of 
Egypt, with ■= Megido, Bethoron, and other cities; but 
about 260 years after, it fell into the hands of Teglatpha- 
laear, king of the Assyrians. It is now, saith Adriehomius, 
called Antiopia ; it was one of the principal cities of Deca- 
polis. There is another city of this name in the territory of 
Benjamin, seated on the confines of Ascalon, called the 
new Hazor, "^ saith Jerome. 

OfCa-iarea PhUippL 
THERE was also on the border, and within the terri- 
tory of Nephtalim, that renowned city of Lais, or Laiisch, 
as Junius writes it, or = Leschen ; which city the children 
of Dan (being straitened in their lerritmy under Juda) 
invaded and mastered, and gave it the name of their own 
parent Dan, and by that name it is written in Gen. xiv. at 
which place Abraham surprised Cbedorlaomer and his con- 

' Ivn other citlea of this name Suainu, of irblch i CiroD. iv. 31. 

in Juda, see ehmp. 9. arct. 1, Ofa which a1ioi»FKlWChrilnr-Suii, nod 

' fonrtti id BeDJHmin. see that vliiHi ChatHr-Gaddici hdiI Wdjr, Cliitsar- 

fbllowi in this place, Orn Gftb in tbia Shuleb, wioUiGr dty of Slmcdiii fol. 

tribe of Nephtalim, callutHi-ii-ChBt- 19. j. 

ior, we read Jojh. ii». .17- to which ' i Kiuj« it 

wc amy add ChatMr-lIi^aRD, ia the ' Hieroa. Lac. Hcbr. I. E. oul of 

QtteriDOtt oortb-eMil of Manuub, Ndxm. li. .tj. as it Mfmi. 

t Jordan, Ezek. il>ii. Nuinben • JuJg. iviii. »j. Jo*, xli. 47. 

LIT. 8. Abo in Simcan, Chattar- 
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federates, and followed liis vitlory as far as Sobuh, formerly 
remenibci'ud in the division of Syna, olherwise called So- 
phcna. And after the possession of the Danites, it had the 
joint name of Lescheni Dan. Weissenburg writes it Lacis; 
the Geneva, ' Laish ; Joscphu», Dana; Benjamin, Balina; 
fireitcnbacli, Helena; but the now inliabitants know it by 
the name of Belina to this day : witness Neubrigcnsis, Ty- 
rius, Volaterramis, Brochard the monk, and Postellus, who 
also taketh this city to be the same which in Matlh. xv, S9- 
in the Vulvar is called Magedan ; for which the Greek text 
hath Magdala in that place ; and in St. Mark viii. 1 0. speaking 
of the same story, Dalmanutha. At such lime as the cliiU 
dren of Dan obtjuned this place, it seemelh that it was uilhcr 
a free city, of the alliance and confederacy of the Zidouiaps, 
or else subject unto the kings tiicreof ; for it is written, Judg. 
xviii. 28. Jtid tlierc teas none to help, because LaU wasjitf 
Jrom Zido/i, and they had no businesi s>ilh other pim; for 
it was above thirty EngUsh miles from the MedJterraaeati 
sea, and from Zidon. 

In aftertinies, when tliese regions became subject to the 
state of Runic, it had the name of Pancos, &om a fountain 
adjoining so called, and therefore Putlomy calls it Ca?sarea 
Puniic. Hegesippus calls it Parnium, saith Weissenburg; 
but he had road it in a corrupt copy, ft»r in Hegesippus, set 
out by Badius, it is written Paneum, without an r: and at 
such lime as Philip the son of the elder Herod, brother to 
Herod tetrarch of Galilee, became governor of Traconitis, 
sometime Basan, this city was by him amplified and forti- 
fied; and both to give niemor}' tu hia own name, and to 
flatter Tiberius Ca>sar, he called it eCsisarca Phihppi; and 
so it became the metropolis and head city of Traconitis, 
and one of the first cities of Dccapolis. And being by 
Agripps, in the succeeding age, gready adorned, by him, 
ui hottotir of Nero, it was called Neronia, or Neroniada. 
But as nothing remained with that emperor, but the memory 

' .luftf:. xiiii. bcrtnrWr ju tht fbmiu' partuf Ma- 

• nr 4nalhcr Covarii, [or CcM- CMtcb. Of DiixvMreit, m« Sqiboris 
tra,; tailed Cwarea Palmtiii*, aec lu Zabulou. 
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of his impiety, so in St. Jerome's time the citizens remembered 
their former Paneas, and so recalled it, with the territory 
adjoining, bv the ancient name. Of this city was that wo- 
man whom Christ healed of a bloody issue, by touching the 
hem of hJB garment with a Constant faith ; who afterwards, 
as she was a woman of great wealth and ability, being 
mindful of God's goodness, and no less grateful for the 
same, as '' Eusebius and Nicephorus report, caused two 
statues to be cast in pure coppi-r, the one representing 
Christ, as near as it could be moulded, the other made 
like herself, kneeling at his feet, and holding up her hands 
towards him. These she mounted upon two great bases or 
pedestals, of the same metal, which she placed by a fountain 
near her own house; both which, saith Eusebius, remained 
in their first perfection, even to his own time, which himself 
had seen, who lived in the reign of Constantine the Great. 
But in the year after Christ 363, that monster Julian Apo- 
stata caused that worthy monument to be cast down and 
defaceil, setting up the like of his own in the same place ; 
which image of his was with fire from heaven broken into 
filters ; the head, body, and other parts sundered and scat- 
tered, to the great admiration of the jieople at that lime 
living. The truth of this accident is also confirmed by 
So/omenus Salaminius, in his dth book and SOth chapter. 

This city, built by the Danites, was near the joining to- 
gether of those two rivers which arise from the springs of 
Jor and Dan, the two i apparent fountains of Jordan, in a 
soil exceeding fruitful and pleasant; for as it is written. 
Judges xviii, it is a place tehich doth want nothing that i* 
in thf Korbl. In the fields belonging to this city, it was 
that St. Peter acknowledged Christ to lie the Son of God ; 
whereupon it was answered, Tu ca Petnia, ft super kanc 
pelram, &c. After tlus city received the Christian faith, 

" Cuirb. Hint. ICcclri. lili. 7. c. 14. curried iiudi^rjirouncl. uhi evti up 

NiMph. 1. 6. c. 1;. sgiiinBlPtuiium, orDiu, wlicfeb^il 

> JowiiliuB.iu tlieliookDfUieJi'winh in coDJectureil, ilini ifae 5rai «pnag 

war, iri. Mitli, I'hat Philip thr Ic- of Jont*u in rmm thii (n'lutiiu mII- 

tnircb cKit clu^ into > fuuaUiu ull- cd FbUU, fraiu ttlirure Jur and Daa 

^H rrl PliinlH, dialHnt no •Udiit north. rcieivc tUi-ir w^ttco. '''^^I 

^^m (BBl&iiin t>siuTa;whirbdiHlf,hciag rit^^l 

i -1 
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it was honoured with a bishop's seat, and it ran (he 
same fortune wiih the rest, for it was after taken and r& 
taken by die Saracens and Christians; under Fulch the 
fourtii king of Jerusalem, and after the death of Godfry 
of Bulloin, tlic king of Damascus wrested it from the Chris- 
tians, and shortly after by tliem again it was recovered. 
Lasdy, now it retn^neth, with all that pari of the world, 
Hubjected to the Turk. 

k.4- 
Of Capernaum, and the cities of DecapiiUs. 
AMONG the remarkable cities within this tribe, Ca- 
pernaum is iiot the least, so often remembered by the evan- 
gehst«. This city had the honour of Christ's presence three 
years ; who for that time was as a citizen thereof, ia which 
he first preached and taught the doctrine of our salvation, ac- 
cording to that notable prophecy of Isaiali ix. 2. The people 
that icalked in darknets have seen a great ligtU : tkry thai 
dwelt in the land of the ahadoto of death, vptm them hath 
the light shifted. 

Capernaum was seated on Jordan, even where it enteretfa 
into tile sea of Galilee, in an excellent and rich soil ; of 
whose destruction Christ himself prophesied in these words: 
And Hunt, Capernaum, which art lifted itp unto heaven, ehalt 
be brmight dmon to hell, &c. which shewed the pride and 
greatness of that city, for it was one of the principal cities 
of Decapolis, and the metropolis of Galilee. And although 
there were some marks of this city's magnificence in St. Je- 
rome's time, as himself confesscih, it being tlien a reason- 
able burgh or town ; yet those that have since, and long 
since seen it, as Brochard, Breidenbech, and Saliniac, affirm, 
that it then consisted but of six poor fishermen's houses. 

The region of ten principal cities, called Decapolitana, or 
Decapolis, is in this description often mentioned, and in 
^ St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke also remembered; but I 
find no agreement among the cosmographcrs what pnjpcr 
limits it had ; and so Phny himself confesseth : for ' Marius 
Niger, speaking from others, bounds it on the north by the 
* Mntt. if. Mark til. Luke viii, > Niger. Comment. A>i> 4. M. jqj. 
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tnuuntain Casius in Cafiotis, and cndetti it to the south at 
Egypt and Arabia: by which description it enibraceth Ph<D- 
nicia, a part of Cwlesyria, oil Pal^stina, and Jud^a- 

" Pbny also makes it large, and for the ten cities of which 
it taketh name, he Dumbercth four of tliem 1o ))e situated 
towards Arabia, to wit, first these three, Damascus, "Opotos, 
Kaphana; then Philadelphia; (which was first called Amana, 

aith Stephanufl, or, as I guess, Amona rather, because it 
was the chief city of the Ammonites, known by the name of 
Uahboli, before Ptol. Philadelphus gave it this later and 
new name;) then Scythopolts, sometime Nysa, built (as is 
said) by Bacchus in memory of his nurse, who died therein, 
anciently known by the name of Betlisan ; for the sixth he 
setteih Gadara, (not that Gadara in Cnelesyria, which was 
also called Andoch and Seleucia,) but it is Gadara in Uasan, 
which Pliny in this place meaneth, seated on a high hill, 
near the river Hieromaix. This river Ortclius takes to be 
the river Jaboc, which boundeth Gad and Manasseh over 
Jordan ; but he mislakcth it, for Hieromaix falleth into the 
a of Galilee, between Hippos and Gerasa, whereas Jaboc 
enterelh the same sea between Ephron and Phanuel. For 
seventh, he nameth "Hippos, or Hippion, a city so 
called of a colony of horsemen there garrisoned by Herod, 

n the cast side of the Galilican sea, described hereafter in 
the tribe of Manasseh over Jonlan. For the eightli, Pella, 
which is also called Uutis, and Berenice, seated in the south 
border of the region over Jordan called Perrea. For the 
ninth, Gelasa, which Josephus takes to be Gerasa; and 
Gerasa is found in Ccelesyria by Josephus, Hegesippus, 
and Stephanus; but by Ptolomy (whom I rather follow) 
in Phoenicia. The tenth and last, PHny nameth Canatlia, 
and so doth Suetonius and Stephanus, wliicb Volnterron 
calls Gamala, but Hegesippus rightly Camala, a city in 
the region of Basan over Jordan, so called because those 
two hills, on which it is seated, have the shape of a camel. 

■nPl'iB. I. 5. c. 18. ■PlinjbiithHippoD Dion, Tor wbidi 

■■(IpoUH, * city stindia^in the "111- VolBlemiD rr»d» Hipfndioi "--■■ 
try of CuElrayrin, witcrrd by Cbrj'' Inkcs Ibcm for two citiei. 
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But the collection of these ten cities, whereof this region 
took nanie, is better gathered out of Brochard, Breidenbach, 
and Sal igniar, which makes them to be these; Csesarea PhU 
lippi and Asor, iKjfore remembered, Cedes Nephtalim, Se- 
phet, C'orazin, Capernaum, Betlisuida, Jotapata, Tiberias, 
and Scythopolis, or Bi'thsan. For all other authors disagree 
herein, and give no reason for their opinion. One place 
of the evangelist St. Matihew makes it manifest, that this 
region, called Decapulitana, was all that tract between 
Zidon and the sea of Galilee: for ilius it is written in 
Matihew iv. And he departed again Jrom the coasts o^ 
Tyrus and Zidon, and came unto the sea of Galilee, 
tfirmtffh the midst of the coasts ofDecapolU: so that it was 
hounded by Damascus and Libanus on the north, by the 
Phoenician sea, between ^idon and Plolomais, on the west; 
by the hills of Gelbo and Bethsan on the south, and by 
the mountains Tracones, otherwise Hermon, Sanir, and 
Galaad, on the east ; which is, from east to west, the whole 
breadth of the Holy Land ; and from the north to the 
south near the same distance, wliicli may be each way 
forty English miles. 

§■5- 
Of lliimiith. 
BUT to look back again towards Libanus, there is seated, 
near the foot thereof, the city of P Hamniath, or Chammath, 
of whieh (as they say) the country adjoining taketh name; 
the same which Joscphus calleth Aniathitis and Amathends: 
<i Jacobus Zeiffler, Jtnrtra. Iturtea regio tenet boreaJia 
tribns Nephtali, per montem Libanum vsque Trackonci. 
" The counlry of Ituraea," snilh he, " containeth the north 
" parts of the tribe of Nephtali, along the mount Libanus 
" to Trachoncs." But herein folhiwing Strabo, who calls 
Traeliunitis, Itursa, he mistakes the seat of this region ; 

r The Spptiiigint write ilAmroiitb. therein lidilnl, (in I'-nrl.t bi noWllmt 

JeroQie, Emath. Jowplius, AnmlJi. it «*» of old brlauiHng to Jiiditb, 

Joxh. lii. 3J. ChnDimnth. ch. iii. Iboiigii stkXeA in liracl, rliat i«, in Uie 

31. duunintidi Dor. ■ Chmii. v\. }6. hiiiEdnni at Ibe l«ti Iribrs, Ihe other 

CbunmoD. 2 Kiop »iv. 8, Chmn- Clinnnilh bring iu Syrin tWlM. 
ni*lli-Jdiiicl», M JnniiK ra*iU it. ■■ ZcigliT. ia NrpUl. 
Wlwreu ulao. b>T fdrtbor dlMincUon, 
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and so doth Mercator. For indeed were Itunea (which 
Hegesippus calls Penea, and G. Tyrius, Baccar) ihe same 
with I'raconitis, yet Traconitia itself is far more to the east 
than llaminath in Nephtahm ; for Traconitis lieth between 
Cwsarca Philippi and the mountains Trachones, which llie 
Hebrews call Gilead; and this Ilamniath, or Chamraalh, is 
seated tinder Cossarea, towards the sea westward. And it 
seemeth that this mistaking grew by confounding Emath, 
or Ilamalh the Grtat in Coelesyria, beyond the mountains 
Trachones, which ' Jerome upon A mos calls Antiochia, with 
HaniRiath, or Hamath the Lesser in Phtrnicia, and Neph- 
taliin, which he calleth Epiphania; for this Hammaih, or 
n our translation Hamath, (and not that which is commonly 
called Eniath, which, S Chron. viii. 3. is set far from the 
• north border of Canaan in Syria Soba,) is remembered in 
.Numb, xsxiv. 8, and Numb. xiii. SI . and in Ezek. xlvii. SO. 
•In the first of which places it bordercth the land of promiBC; 
these bring the words : Front jntiuril Hor yo*i shaU point 
(that is, direct or draw a line) ufil'il It come to Hamath. In 
the second place, thus: .So t/uy went vp and searched out 
the land from the jcildemess of Sin unto Rehob, to go to 



' So itmaie in 

nn> vi. ). wlicre Ibcre ia mention 

I «f HniDKlb tbe Grral, is it teems, fiir 

"atiuctloa from tht other ia N«|>h- 

1ini;thaiighMat. KcrniMui, rejei-t' 

g Jerome, rellicr ralloTi tlie opia- 

, ton of Ze'iglcr sbovo mrDlionn), ax 

I lodc«d it cnnnol tnilj be ju--tifii.'<l, 

r ttitl eitlicr one or other of Ihthv is 
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, is rutted C'liatunintli, aod 
L plured in Ne;diliilini, iru alio nilird 
[ Chntnntli, [whrnce ihe word Hitnath 
1 and Emath were framni,) it may he 
I nthcrvd, partly because ibe other 
[ Hanialh, t f .liron. vlii. j. for dutinc- 
is mlled CtiBmatb-Tioha. as tlua 
I (•( it niBjr awm by Jo>li. lixi. 31.) 
I wu Channth-Dur, and Cbamallr- 
Jails, aa ae Lave Doted t Kingft ixir. 
I Becoodly, becaua« Nanib. xxx\y. 8. 
1 niM EmI(. xMi. 10. Chameth, in 
uorth lidc of the Holy Laud, is 



be ibat Cbunatb-Teoba ; for in llic 
line wbirh should make llie north 
border, whii'b bcgioa al llie great m.-Bi 
liicry malie Moecs to uamE never • 
plare eadirard along all the breadth 
of the Holy Land, until we come (o 
HennOD, [for m they exponud moiial 
Hor, Nnmb. xlliv. 7.) and beyond 
Ilertoon eaitwanl in thia norlli aide, 
tlicy make liim to name divera towns, 
Grat Chauutb, Ihea laedad, then Zi- 
phron. and IB^Clv, Cbatnr-benan ; 
a thing moat ualiVely, seeing Israel 
bad little ur nothing eaatwatd beyond 
Hrrmon. Tlierefon' we must needs 
expound Hot to be one of the bills 
near Mdou; and M tho^^e towns, as 
tbey are nanted,to lie in order on the 
nortb side of Aslier, Ncphtalim, and 
Manasaeb ; and in like manner those 
in Eukicl 1 bnt diction, then Cha- 
mnlli; and to in order, Beiotba, Si- 
brniin, Tsedad, Cbaurau, Cbatsar- 
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Hamath. Then in Ezekiel : Tlie west part aho ahaU he 
the great leajrom the border, tUl a man come over against 
Hamath; ibal is, the coast of the sea slmli be the west bor- 
der from the southernmost part of the Holy Land, till 
you come directly over against Hamath northward ; from 
whence, if aline be drawn to the sea, it will touch the walls 
of Zidon ; which is * the north-west comer of the Holy Land. 
Now thai this Hamath, or Hammath, which Moses also 
made the confine of the Holy Land, is that of Nephthalim, 
both llie reference which it hath to the west sen, and the 
city of ' Rchob adjoining prove it : the other Hamath, or 
Emath, (being far removet], and beyond the forenamed 
mauntainB, which enclose all those lands which Israel ever 
had potisesHon of,) is that Emath which is also called 
Iturtea, witness " Stella and Laicstan ; and not thai in 
Nephtalim, where » Jonathan Macchabs'us attended the 
army of Demetrius, who fled from him and removed by night. 

For though Traconitis be comprehended within Itursa, 
(and therefore it is said to be JtnUi'ma Galiletv Gentium,) 
yet it hath beginning over the mountains Traconis, and so 
it stretchcth into the plains of the territory of Itunea; whence 
Philip, the brother of Herod, was tctrarch or president both 
of Itursca and Traconitis; both which are over Jordan to- 
wards the east. But Chamaih in Nephthalim is on the 
west side of Jordan towards the Mediterranean sea. 

The country Itura^a was so called of Jethur, one of the 
sons of Ishmael ; it is placed in the bounds of Cuelesyria 
and Arabia )' the Desert. 

Hic people of IturiEa were valiant and warlike men, and 
exGclJcnt archers. Of whom Virgil : 



• Of which, Josh. lix. .^5. 

' Which Rehob. or Kecliol), 11. Jfwh. 
III. tS. i» {jIhcciI in Ahher Unrnrdi 
ZidoD, in Ihe cooGnrs o( Nrplitbulim. 

■ Ti] em mm Stella uid Pelcr Lnic- 
hUd, ia Uieir Uhlci of the Holy 

' Jowpli, Aot. 13.8. 

' Thnt it doUi properly hrlonp to 
Arabia, the nnnic of Jelur, lamael'i 
ton, vhoM ime MtUod io the An- 



biss, miy in pBitgipenimaa. AIm 
the place of 1 Chnin. t. 19. conGnM 
it, where Jctur I* nitrned imoD^ the 
Hngareo*, aetiasC ithoin the Rubeo- 
ilei nBd nndiliic made wu-.imd whose 
coantry Ihey poswsKd in the ^meof 
Jeroboam, aa tbeir forr^athcn bad 
doue in the lime of Saul, after hit 
conquest uf Uio Amalckiles, 1 Ckrooi 
T. 10. where the OQDntry ia ptaeci) at 
the out of Gilead. 
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lIUTtOt taxi lorquenlur in arctii. 
Of eugh the Ituraans' bows were made. 
The city Chamath, or Hamath, in Nephtaiim, neeras to 
have been as ancient as the otiier in Itiu-iea, both built by 
Aniatheus, the eleventh son of Canaan. Whether in the 
time of David this or the other had Tohu for king, it is 
certain ; for Hamath, or Eraath, beyond the mountains, 
and Hainmath in Xephtalim were boili neigbbotirs to 
Damascus; of whose subjugation Tohu rejoiced, because 
Hadadeser, whom the Damasceni came to lielp, was his 
enemy. This Tohu, fearing tlie strength and prosperity of 
Da\-id, hearing of liis approach towards his territory, bought 
his peace with many rieh presents, and with many ancient 
vessels of gold, silver, and bras.s. 

But it seemeth that Da^id, in sucli great success, would 
not have had peace with Tohu, if he had been king of tmy 
pjacc in Nephtaiim, and therefore it is probable that he ruled 
in Tsoba; which city Solomon, after his father's death, made 
himself master of, as a part of the lands ('in the larger 
and conditional promise) allotted by God to the children of 
Israel. 

But this Hammath of Nephtaiim, in the end, and after 
divers mutations and changes both of name and fortune, 
being, as it hath been sud, possessed by Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, it was called Epiphania. 

While St. Jerome lived, it remained a city well peopled, 
known to the Syrians by the name Amathe, and to the 
Greeks by Epiphania. 

I,. 6. 
Of RebUttha and Rama, and dwert oilier lowtn. 
IN the border of Hamath, or Emath, towards Jordan, 
.atandeth the city Beblalha, or Ribla, watered from the foun- 
.'hrin Daphnis, which falleth into the lake of Meron. Here- 
Funto was Zedekias brought prisoner, after his surprise in 
the fields of Jericho, and delivered to Nabuchodouosor ; 
, to be avenged of Zcdekiah's infidelity, beyond tlie 
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proportion of piety, first causeii the princes, his children, to 
be slain id his presence; and to the end that this miserable 
spectacle might be the last that ever he should behold in 
this world, and so the most remembered, he commanded 
both his eyes presently to be thrust out ; and binding him 
in iron chains, he was led a slave to Babylon, in which es- 
tate he ended his life. Of which seldom -exampled calamity, 
though not in express words, ' Jeremiah the prophet fore- 
told him in Jerusalem not long before : but Ezekiel thus 
directly, speaking in the person of God ; '' / ofill bring him 
to Babel to the land of the Chaldaans; yet shall he not 
see it, i/iough he shall die therein. 

There are, besides these before remembered, many otJier 
strong cities in Nephtalim, as that which is called >= Cedes; 
there are two others of the same name, one in ** Issachar, 
another in Juda, of which Josh. xv. Sii. and therefore to 
distinguish it, it is known by the addition of ' Nephtalim, as 
Jndg. iv. It is seated on a high hill, whence Josh. xx. 7. 
Kedesh in Galilaa in monte Nephtali ; Josephus calls it 
Cedesia; and in St. Jerome's time it was called Cidissus. 
Belforest greatly mistakes this Cedes, and confounds it with 
Cades in the desert of Phuran. 

After the king thereof, among other of the Canaatlitcs, 
j>erished by the hand of Joshua, it was made & city of 
refuge, and given to the Levites. Herein was Barak bom, 
who overthrew the army of the second Jabtn of Razor, at 
the mount Tabor. It was sometime posaessi-d by Teglat- 
phalassar, when he wasted all Nephtalim ; afterwards by 
the Ramans, and number^'d for one of the ten cities of the 
Decapolitan region : when it had embraced the Cliristian 
. faith it was honoured with a bishop's seat; but in time it 
fell with the rest into the power of the Saracens and Turks, 
and by them it was demolished. 

From Cedes, some four Italian miles towards the soutli- 

•■ler, lii. ti. &c. to. is cnlleil Kisliiin. 

>• CHk. lii. ij. ' Soniftline Krdeib in (ialUoe. t 

' Or Krdesh, 3oA. \tx. 37. aoil i. Chnm. vi. ;6. Jmli. lii. 11. 1 Ktn^ 

7. aud ui. ji. licm Judp. tr. 6. it. 19. 
* I Chnm.rl. 71. wUcb.JcMh. lii. 
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west, Htandctb Sephet, otherwise Zt-phct, which i 
one of the ten Decapolitan cities ; a place exceeding strong, 
and for many years the inexpugnable fortress of the Chris- 
tians, and afterwards of the Saracens ; for from hence they 
conquered all the ncighlxtur cities of those regions, both 
inland and marititnale near it. Touching nnma of Neph- 
talim, sealed northward near Sephet, this is to be noted, 
that there arc '^ divers places of this name in Pala.'!;tinc, all 
situate on hills, and therefore culled Rama: (Rama Hebraii 
exccUitniy " Rama with the Hebrews is high") Also thai 
from this Rama, Josh. xix. 36. they read Araraa, making 
tlie article (wliich it hath in tlie Hebrew, as being a name 
of divers towns) to be a part of die word ; whence, casting 
away the a.spiralion, they read Arnma. From Sephet to- 
wards the west, they place 5 Bethsemes, of which Josh. xix. 
S8. which defended itself against Nephtahm, Judges i. 3S. 
but paid them tribute. On the other side of Sephet, to- 
'ards the cost, was Rethanath, who also kept their city 
from the Nephtalims. 

Adjoining to which standcth Cartban, ^ or Kiriathaiim, a 
city of the Levites, not far from the mountain out of which 
springs of Capernaum arise, called Alons Christi; a 
place by our Saviour often frequented ; as also then when 
calling his disciples together, be made choice of twelve, 
which be called and ordained to be his apostles or messen- 
gers; of which place, or the acts therein done, there is often 
mention in the > evangelists. 

Adjoining lo these are Magdalel, a place of strength; and 
^ Masalotb, of which we read, that it was forced by Bac- 
chides, in the time of the ' Maccabees; also (acconiing to 
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' overcBtne Aminii of Juda, of wbiclt 
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>> Sii it appears bf compiiriiig tlio 
placea. Josh. xxi. 31. and 1 CbroD. 
vi. ;6. Ailrichoiuius, both Iivre and 
elicwlierD deceived by the dunble 
name, makes tvo of nw, alihongh 
1 dco^ not but that then; vai anothn- 
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- , Adrichomius, one of the two Berotliss of Nephtalim. For 
I Adrichoinius maketk two of this name in this trilse ; ™ one 
r Chamath in the north border, of which Ezek. xtvii. 6. 
L mother (upon a weak conjecture out of Joseph. Ant. lib. 6. 
t, 2.) he therefore placeth in this tract near the waters of 
[ Uerom, because the kings thnt joined with Jabin against 
1 Joshua, whicli encamped at the waters of Merora, Joab. 
!■*£. 5. are by Josephus said to have encamped at the city 
Bcrotha in GaUlee, not far from Cedcsa Superior, which ts 
also in Galilee ; ail which may be true of that Berotba of 
which Ezckiel, seeing it is in that Galilee which is called the 
Upper Galilee, or Galilee of the Geniiles. The same 
Adrichomius placeth the region of Berim near Abela, (of 
which Abela, or Abel-beth-mahacah, we have spoken al- 
ready.) This he doth upon a conjecture touching the place, 
2 Sam. XX. 14. where some read Abel et Beihmahacah, tt 
omnia loca Berim ; but the better reading is, et omnen Be- 
rim, that is, with all the Berasi ; for Shebah, being of Benja- 
min, (in which tribe also there is a city called Berotha, or 
Beeroth,) drew the men of that city after him. 

To the north of Bcrotha of Nephtalim standeth Sebarim 
under Libanus, remembered by Ezekiel, xlviL and Aroseth 
Gentium, near the waters of Merom, or Samochoiiitis, the 
dty of Sisera, lieutenant of the army of the second JabiD ; 
from whence, not far off, towards the sea of Galilee, is 
Edrai, or Edrehi, a strong city ; besides many others, 
whereof I find no particular story uf importance, as Ser in 
Josh. xix. 35. called Triddim-Tzcr, and named for the first 
of their fenced cities ; whence they make two cities, Asse* 
dim and Ser; then Adaroa, which they call Edama; alao 
Hion, which they call Ahion ; of which in the books of 
Kings. Then the strong city of Cinncrelh, after called 
Gennczareth, whence we read of the land and lake of 
Gcnnezaretb, the same lake which is also called the sea 
of "Tiljcrias. In the body of the land they place GbI- 

" BuRthmii Ptolomm) in fine Ar». 
liiK DeKrlE ; Juuio eadrm cum Bc- 
raUiB, una ciriUliua Hadadexoli. 
* Stnt. Tiii. 8. jDfb..xTiii. ij. Aii- 
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1 to the Boulh border; of which 1 Mace. ix. S. *■ also 
Sversuthersnaniecl, Josh. xix. as Ucuca, orChukkok ; Ho- 
a and Azanoth-tabor, (which they place towards the east 
B-ts,) and, out of the same place of Joshua, Jirzoii, Lak- 
nm, Jepnael, Hcleb, and P Rcccath ; which two last they 
lace near Ceesarea Philippi. To these they add out of 
roelma, Nekeb and Adanii ; for which two Junius readeth 
possa Adamaei, making it no town, but a ditch cast by some 
f Adamath, as it seems ; or at least the cuslody of which 
aiATch or limit belonged to the town. To these, out of 
(fumb. xxxiv. 10. iheyadd Sepbana, which, 1 Sam. xxx. 28, 
s to be c^ied Sipmoth. As for Tichon and Helon, 
rhereof tlie former they fetch out of Eitek. xlvii. 16. and 
e latter out of Joshua xix. .33. it may appear by Junius's 
tlHosJation, that neither are to be taken for dties; for the 
mcr he readeth Me<Uani, and for the latter Quercetum. 
!he city of l Nephtalim, which they make the native place 
t Toby, and Naasson near unto it, they fetch out of the 
fulgar translation, Tob. vii. 7. but in the Greek text ihere 
B no sign, neither of the one nor of the otber- 
SECT. V. 
The Iribf ofZahuliM. 
• OF Zabulon, or Zebulon, another of the sons of Jacob'ty 
ih, there were mustered at mount Sinai 57,400 able 
len, besides women, children, and aged unable persons ; all 
which dying in the deserts, there entered the Holy Land of 
their issues 65,000 fit to bear arms ; who inhabited that 
part of Canaan from Asher to the river Chison, south- 
l^tard, and from the sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean, 
It and west. 
' The cities within this tribe which border Asher are, 
minum on the sea-shore, of which Joseph. Ant. 13. 

•TKisplaMof (be MnccabrciBHr- reiulf, IhHl it ]s also nllcd Kirin- 
Mt) ao GalgaU, or Gilgal, in Ncph- thniim. 
""" ; but mVj well be understood of 



* la tbe place i Hrg, iv.ia, 
altio Ibey brinf U> prove that 
vaa a city called Nephtalim. i 

' ■ " by llie followipg vera 



_, n Beujamln, or lu Mau 
r TbwReccath, or Rakkath, Junius 
^aka llat it is the same vMx Kar- 
U). (one o( these bclag made of the tribe of Nephtnlim 
Ifcer by inuspositioD of Iclten,) of any city of llinl iini 
Idcb Kurthau we have noted ikl- 
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c. 19. Debbaset, of which Joshua xix. 11. Jeronam, or 

^Jokneham, (whose king was 'slain hy Joshua, and the 
city was ^ven to the Levites,) and Gahn, after caJlcfl 
the cihf of horsemen, of a regiment there garrisoned by 
Herod. Then the city which bcarclh the name of Zabulnn, 
or the city of men, exceeding ancient and magnificent, ' burnt 
to the ground by Cestius, lieutenant of the Roman army, 
Adnchomius makes it the birth city of " Elon judge of 
Israel, because he is called Zabulonita; not marking that 
in the same place he is said to be buried at Ajalon. 

To the east of this city of Zabulon is Cateth, of whiiA 
Joshua xix. 15. on the border of Ashcr; and beyond it the 
Lesser »Cana of Galilee, where Christ converted water into 
wine, the native city of Nathaniel, and, ae it is thought, of 
Simon Zelotes. Beyond it begin the muunt^ns of Zabu- 
lon, and then the city of Cethron, (in Ziegler, Ghiltron,) 
which defended itself against Zabulon. Then Bersabe, 
which standeth in the partition of the upper and nether 
Galilee, fortified by Josephus against the Romans. Not 
far from hence standeth Shimron of Meron, whose king was 
stain by Joshua. 

Then Damna, or Dimna, a city of the Levites ; then Noa, 
or rather Neha, of which Joshua xix. 13. then Dotban, 
or Dothain, where Joseph found his brethren feeding tbeir 
flocks : the same wherein Elisceua besieged by the Syriao* 
struck tliem all blind. 

Beyond it, towards the east, they imagine yAmthar, or 
Amathar; then Remmon of the Levites. The last of the 
cities on the north border of Zabulon b Bethsaida, one of 
the ten cities of Decapolis, situate on the Galilean sea, and 
watered by the springs of Capernaum, the native city of the 



* Jen. 1. Bel. iq, 

■ Joi. 1. Bel. 11. 

■ Jodg. xii. 11. 

• TV Greater Cuia ii in ibe tribe 
of Asber, Josh. ixi. l. NaUiauiet 



he Ihiokclb, lo be npounded b^ Z«i- 

T llie Hebretr Hmuiiiethoar (for 
ivhicb tlie Vulgar bath Amlliar, Jm. 
>9. IJ.) Vatablai eipoands fH« gf- 
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lui Caniniul re«d(. Matlh. x. 4. SI- 
■iwhkhward, Lnr.ri.ia, 
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lapostles Peter, Andrew, and Philip. Herein Christ did 
I many miracles ; but these people, being no less increduloiiit 
I than the Capemaims and others, received the same curse 
I of tlireatened miseries ; as, FFof be unto thee, Bcthgaida, Sic. 
Along the west border of Galilee, towards tlie soutli from 
\ Bethsmda, was the Btrong castle of Magdolum, the habi- 
I tBtion of Mary Magdalen, not long since standing. 

And beyond it the strong and high-seated city of Jota- 
V pata, fortified by Josephus in the Roman war ; but in the 
I end, after a long siege, surprised by Vespaaan, who slaugh- 
I tered many thousands of the citizens, and held 1200 pri- 

loners, whereof Josephus the historian was one. 
The last and greatest of the cities on that sea ', and the 
I lake of Genezareth within Zabiilon, was that of Tiberias; 
t from whence afterward the Galilean sea also changed name, 
I and was called, the sea ^ the city Tiberias, so named in 
I honour of Tiberius Ctesar ; it was one of the ten dties, and 
[ the metropolis of the region Decspohcan, and llie greatest 
Tand last of the Lower Galilee. From hence our Saviour 
k called Matthew, from the toll or custom-house, to be an 
1 apostle, and near unto it raised the daughter of Jairus from 
\ death; it was built (as Josephus reports) by Herod the 
[ tetrarch, the brother of Philip, in the beginning of the reign 
I of Tiberius Ciesar, in the most fruitful part of Galilee, but 

1 a ground full of sepulchres : Quumju^ta jwstra* legex, 
I suth he, ad septtm dies imptinu habeattir, qui in talibun 
I lociit kabilet ; " Whereas by our law he should be seven 

' days held as unclean who inhabited in such a place ;" by 

vhich words, and by the wliole place of Josephus, it ap- 
t pears that this Tiberias is not (as some have thought) the 
I same as the old Cinnereth, which was seated, not in Zabu- 
I Ion, but in Nephtalim. 

Near unto this Tiberias at Emaus there were hot baths, 
\ where Vespasian the emperor encamped against Tiberias : 

Tbc niunes of the chirf cititn which Id rorctimes gtre Dune (o the 

. _ cd iboul this aca or lake, Uirough lake aad couotry. Matth. ix. Luc. v. 

I which Jordaa runoith, •'ere. Caper- Joseph. Anl, iB. j. JoaepL. to. ij, 

Btiim, Tiberiu, BeUuaida, Gwlan, Adrich. in Xnb. 

Taricliri, nni) they ailil Cinnerelli, 
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more into the land, toward the south-west, is Bethulia, 
seated on a very high hill, and of great strength, famous I>r 
I the story of Holofernes and Judith, such as it is. Nun- 
which standeth Bcthleliem of Zabulon : and adjoining unia 
U Capharath, fortified by ^Josephus against the Itomaoa; 
and Japha, an exceeding strong place, afterward forced bv 
Titus ; who in the entrance, and afterward in fury, slew 
••ISjOOO of the citizens, and carried away above iiOOO 
prisoners. 

On the south side are the cities of '^ Cartha of the Let-iieti, 
■ and Gabara, of which Josepbus in his own Life ; tlien Jafie, 
according to Adiicbomius, (of whicli Josh. x'lx. IS.) for he 
. thinks that it is not that Japha of which we spake but now 
out of Josephus: Jidcala, of which Jush. x\\. 15. Jeronie 
calls it Jadela; under it, westward, Legio (al'terwards a 
bishop's seat) and the city Belina, in ancient times ex- 
ceeding strong, remembered Judiihvii. 3. otherwise Chel ma. 
Between Legio and Nazeret is the city '^ Safia, or Safira, 
I the birth city of Zebedieus, Alpbicus, James, and John ; 
r then Sephoris, or Sephora, according to Josephus; Sepho- 
[ rum, according to Brochard ; which afterwards, saith Hcgo- 
f nppus and Jerome, was called Diucssareo, the city of 
I Joachim and Anna, the parents of tlie Virgin Mary ; it was 
vailed by Herod the tetrarch, and by him, as ^^ Josephus 
speaks, made the head and defence of Galilee ; in another 
place he saith, Urlnum GalUtmrtim ntoMmes Sephoria et 
Tiberias. This Sephoris greatly vesed Vespasian ere he 
won it. Herod Antipas, when he made it the rega] acat of 
the nether GalUee, and surrounded it with a strong wall, 
called it Autocratorida, which is as much to say as impt- 
Wriai, saith Josephus; and it is now but a castle called 
iZaphet. 

To the south-west of this Sephoris, or Diocssarea, was 
that blessed place of Nazareth, the city of Mary the mother 
of Christ, in which he himself was conceived ; it sundetb 

• Jowph. in VlEftiua. x\x. ii. whence, i Chrau. ri. 77. it U 

' Jatepb. 1. Bell. 15. rilled Thabor. 

' Josh. ui. J4. otbcnrife KislDtb ' Joban. (tc MaaleiliU, cap. 4. 10. 

TbaboT, at Juuiu« tfaiakiapon Josb. * Joncpb. Ant. i8..!;.etm Vilama. 
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between mount Tabor and tlie Mediterranean sea. In iliia 
city he at>ode chiefly Iwenty-four years, and was therefore 
called a Nazarite, as tlie Christians afterwards were for 
many years. It was erected into an archbishopric in the 
following age. Near unto it are the cities Buria, afterwards 
well defended ag^nst the Turks, and Nahtdal, of which 
Joah. xix. 15. and Judg, i. 30. where it is called Nahalol ; 
and Josh. xxi. 35. where it is a city of the Lcvites, near the 
sea ; adjoining to ilie river of Chison is Sand, noted in 
Joshua for the uttermost of 2^flbulon. 

In this territory of Zabulon there arc divers small nioun- 

tiuna, but Tabor is the most renowned, by the apparition 

uf Moses and Elias, and by the transfiguration of Christ, 

in the presence of Peter, James, and John, unto whom 

Moses and Eliasappeared ; in memory whereof, on the lop of 

I die mountain, the empress Helen biidl a sumptuous chapel. 

The chief river of Zaliulon is Chison ; which, rising out 

ftttf Tabor, runneth with one stream eastward to the sea of 

fGalilee. and with another stream westward into the great 

This river of Chison, where it riseth, and so far as it 

I runneth southward, is called Chedumim, or Cmlumim; 

I, for mine own opinion, I lake it to be the same which 

BPtolomy calteth Chorseus, tliough others distinguish them, 

t CborseuB by Ctesarea Palestinfe. There is a second 

ItcnTent or brook, that riseth in the hills of Bethulitt, and 

blleth into the sea of Galilee by Magdalum ; and the third 

Ijs a })rsnch of a river risng out of the fountains of Caper- 

um, which falleih also into the same sea, and near 'Mag- 

ilum; which torrent tliey call Dotham, from the name of 

ftie city from which it |Msseth eastward to Bethsaida, and 

a jcaning with Jordanis Parvus, which runneth from the 

ftalley of E Jephthael, which Joshua reckoneth in the bounds 

F Zabulon, it endeth in the sea of Galilee. 

SECT. VI. 

Thg tribe of Itiachar. 

THE next ndjoining territory to Zabulon, to the south 

' See Luolaa'a man In OrUliut. • .lc«b. lix. 14. 
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IS Issachar, wlio inhabited a part of thv 

ithin Jordan ; of whom there were in- 

■■ appeared hy their musters al mouni 

and warlike men, who leaving their 

I bodies with the rest in the deserts, there entered Ulc Holjr 

Land 64,300. 

'ilie first city of this tribe, near the sea of Galilee, was 
fc Tarichea, distant from Til>erias eight English miles, « 
lomewhat more, a city wherein the Jews (by the practice 
of a certwn mutinous upstart, John the son of Levi) took 
arms against Josephus the historian, then governor of Iwtli 
Galilees. This city was first tJiken by Cassius, and 3000 
Jews carried thence captive; and afterwards with great 
difficulty by Vespasian, who entered it by the sea-side, 
having first beaten the Jews in a sea-fight upon the lake or 
sea of Galilee ; he put to the sword all sorts of people, and 
of all ages, saving that his fury being quenched with the 
rivers of blood running through every street, he reserved 
the remainder for slaves and bondmen. 

Next to Tarichea in placed 'Cession, or Cishion, of the 
Lcvitcs, and then Issachar, reinemlwretl in 1 Kings iv. 17. 
ihen Abes, or Ebets, Josh. xix. SO. and Remeth, of which 
Josh. xix, 21. otherwise Ramoth, 1 Chron.vi.73. or Jarmutli, 
Josh. xxi. 29. this also was a city of the Leviies, from whose 
territory the mounUuns of Gilboa take beginning, and range 
themselves to the Mediterranean sea, and towards the west as 
far as the city of Jezrael ; between which and Ramoth are 
thc cities of Bethpheses, or Bethpasses, according lo Ziegler, 
and Enadda, or Hen-chadda, near which Saul slew himself; 
under those ^ Aphec, or Apheca, which Adrichomios 
placeth in Issachar; between which and Suna he saitli 
that the Philistines^ncampcd ag^nst Israel, and afterwards 
against Saul ; a land thirsty of blood ; for herein also, saith 
he, the Syrians, with thirty-two reguli assisting Benhadad, 



] 



< Josh, iti. iS. KiahlDU, Hhicb 
I Chron. Ti. 7). li nllcH Kedeili. 

' Jcwb. n'n. I Sum. iv. 1. 1 Kiug* 
■1, t6. In tbe latter Imi plucea Ju- 
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I encountered Achab, and were overtlirown and slaughtered : 
I to whom the king of Israel made a most memorable answer, 
irhen Benhadod vaunted before the victory; which was, 
I Tell Benliadad, Let not htm thai girdeth his harness boast 
I tiviselfas lie that putleth it off"; meaning, that glory fol- 
I lowed after %'iclDry, but ought not to precede it. In the 
I year following, in the fields, as they say, adjoining to this 
I city, was the same vainglorious Syrian utterly broken and 
I discomfited by Achab, and 100,000 footmen of tbe Aram- 
1 il«s, or Syrians, slain : before which overthrow, the ser- 
I vants and counsellors of Benhodad {in derision of the God 
I of Israel) told him, ' Thai the gods of Israel were gods (^ 
Fifcc nioiinlains ; and therefore if they Jimght with them in 
Y^he plains, they should overcome them. 

Under Aphec, towards the sea, they set the city nf Es- 
\ drelon, in the plains of Galilee, called also the great field of 
I £sdrelon and Maggeda ; in the border whereof are tbe 
1 ruins of Aphec to be seen, saith Brochard and Breidenbaeh. 
L After these are the cities of " Cnsaloth, of which 1 Mace. 
I a. Z, Anem, or Hcn-Gannim, of the Levites ; and Seesima, 
I or Slmhatsima, the west border of Issachar, of which Josh. 
\ xix. SS. From bencc, ranging the sea-coast, there is found 
I the Castle of Pilgrims ; a strong castle, environed with the 
; the ston'house and magazine of the Cliris- 
I tians, and built by the earl of St. Giles, or Tolouse. 

From the Castle of Pilgrims, the sea inaketb a great bay 
I towards tbe north, and the furthermost shore beginneth 
\ mount Carmel, not far from the river Chison, where Elijah 
mbled all the prophets and priests of Baal, and prayed 
I king Achab, and the people assembled, to make trial, whe- 
I iher the God of Israel or ihe idol of Baal were to be wor- 
I flipped, by laying a sacrifice without fire on the allar ; 
I whicb dune, the priests of Baal prayed, and cut their own 
I flesh after their manner, but the fire kindled not; while 
I Elijali in derision told them, that their god was either in 
I; jntmtC f^his enemies, not at leisure^ or perchance asleep, &c. 

■Dd vii. ,1, I (.hum. vi, 73. Joeh. xii. 19. 
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But at the prayer of Elijah his tire kindled, notwitb- 
standing ihat he hatl caused the people to cast man^ vessels 
of water thereon, by which miracle the people incensed 
slew all ihoae idolaters on the banks of Chison adjoining. 

At the foot of this mountun, to the north, staodolh 
Caiphas, built, as they say, by Caiphas the high priest. Il 
is also known by the name of Porsina and Porphyria, some- 
time a suSrogau bishop's seal. Returning agiun from the 
sea-coast, towards Tiberias, by the banks of Chison, there 
are found the city of Hapharaiui, or Aphraiin, and the 
cHstles of Mesra and Saba, of which Brochard and Breideo- 
bach ; and then Naim on the river Chison, a beautiful city 
while it stood, in the gales whereof Christ » rused from 
death the widow's only son. 

Then Seon, or Shion, named Josh. xix. between the two 
hills of Herinon, in Issachar; beyond it standeth £ndor, 
famous by reason of the enchantress that undertook to raise 
up the body of Samuel at the instigation of Said. 

Beyond it stands Anaharath and Rabbith, named Josh. 
xix. 19. ^> Then Dabaraih, as it is named Josh. xxi. 98. 
or Dobratha, as it is named 1 Chron. vi. 7S. This city 
(which strelcheth itself over Chison) was a city of refuge 
belonging to the Levites. 

Next to Dabarath is Arbela situate, near the caves of 
those two thieves which so greatly molested Galilee in 
Herod's time. It joinelh on one side to the mountain of Is- 
sachar or Hermon, and on the other to the valley of Jezreel; 
which valley continueth itself from Bethsan, or Scjthopolis, 
the east border of Issachar, even to the Mediterranean sea; 
two parts whereof are enclosed by (he mountains of Gilboa 
on the south, and by Hermon and the river Chison on the 
north. In these plains ° Gideon overthrew the Kf adianites, 
and herein, they think, Saul fought a^nst the Phihstines, 
Achab against ihe Syrians, and the Tartars agfunst the 
Saracens. 

bath. 1 Mbcc. </. 13. and Ix. I. Jndg. 
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SECT. va. 

The hay of the tribe of Manaa,ek. 
k.f. 

Of the bounds of tha half tribe, and of Seythopolis, Salem, Theria, 
and olhem. 

THE next tribe wlikh joinetli itself tu Issocliar, towards 
the south, is the half of Maiiasseh, on the west side of Jor- 
dan. Afaiiasses was the first begotten of Joseph, the eleventh 
•on of Jacob. His mother was an Egyptian, the daughter 
of Putiphar, prieat and prince of Heliopolts; which Ma- 
les, with his brother Ephraim, the grandchildren of 
Jacob, were by adoption numbered amongst the sons of 
Jacob, and oiBde up the number of the twelve patri- 
archs. 

Of Manasseh, there were increased in Egypt, as they 
vere numbered at mount Sinai, SS,SOO able men ; all which 
l^ing consumed in the deserts, there entered of their issues 
02,700 bearing arms. The territory, which fell Co tliis one 
balf of Manasiieh, was bounded by Jordan on the east, and 
Dora upon the Mediterranean sea on the west, Jezrael on 
the north, and Machmata is the south border. 

The first and principal city whicli stood in tliis territory 
was Bethsan, sometime i* Nysa, smth Pliny, built by Liber 
Fater, in honour of his nurse there buried, of the same 
name, wliich Solinus confirms. Aftenvarda, when the Scy- 
thians invaded Asia the Less, and pierced into the south to 
the uttermost of Ctclcsyria, they built tliis city anew, and 
very magnificent ; and it hml thereupon the name of 5cy- 
Hhopolis, or the city uf Scythiajis, given it by the Greeks. 

Tlicse barbarous northern people eonstrained tlie Jews 
to fight against their own nation and kindred, by whose 
hands when they had oblmned victory, they themselves set 
m the Jews which served them, and slew them all. Sie- 
phanus makes it the utmost towards the south of Ctelesyria, 
md Strabo joins it to Galilee, It is seated lielween Jordan 
and the hills of Gilboa, In AuUme ad montea Acrabitctirp, 
,aaith Ziegler. But i find it in the east part of the valley 
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of JezracI near Jordnn; after that, Jordan straighteaeth iteelf 
again into a river, leaving the sea or lake Genezareih. Not- 
withstanding Montanus desurihes it far to tlie west, and to- 
wards the Mediterranean sea, near Endor, contrary to Stella, 
Lfticstan, Adrichome, and all other the best authors. This 
city was the greatest of all those of Dixapolis ; but the 
[ ebildrcn of Manosseh could not expel the inhabitants thero- 
\ of, and therefore called it Sane, an eneviy, or Beih-sam, 
ft.|Ae house of an enemy. 

Over the walla of this >] Beth-san, the Philistines hung the 
I body of Saul and his sons, slain at Gilboa. Il had, while 
\ the Christian rehgion Nourished in those partR, an arch- 
f fctahop, who had nine other bishops of his diocese numbered 
I by Tyrius, in lib. 14. c. 12. but the same was afterwards 
L translated to Nazareth. The later travellers in those parts 
I sffirm, that there is duly token out among the rubble and 
I Ae ruins of that dty goodly pillars, and other pieces of 
f excellent marble, which witness the stately buildings and 
I vagnilicence which it had in elder times, bul it is now a 
I |Kxir and desolate village. 

From Beth-san, keeping the way by Jordan, they find an 

ancient city called Salem ; which city, the ancient rabbins, 

swth 'Jerome, do not find to be the same with Jerusalem : 

there lieing, in the time of Jerome, and since, a town of that 

\ name near Scythopoiis before remembered; which, if the 

I place of scripture. Gen. xiii. 18. do not confirm, where the 

I Vulgar readeth Tranmvitfjue in SaJent urbem Sichemorum, 

I {for which others read, Venlt irtcolumig ad civitatem Secht- 

m, making (he word Shaelem not to be a proper name, 

f bul an adjective,) yet the place, John iii. 23. where it is said, 

I that John was baptizing in .^non near Saleira, may somi*- 

L irbaX strengthen this opinion, and yet it is not unlikely that 

f this Saleim, of which St. John speaketh, is but contracted of 

Bh^ahm, of which in the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Sam. ii. i. 

' This word Junius maketh to be the plural of Shuhal, of 

which we read, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. for as for that which is 
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addc-d out of Cant. vi. 12. of Shulammitis, as if it had beeu 
much as a woman of this Saleini near j^non, it hath no 
probability. 

Not far frotu thence, where they place Salem, they find 
Bezek, the city of Adonibczck; Joscphus calls it Bala: 
here it was that Saul assemblt^ the strength of Israel and 
Juda, to tiie number nf 330,000, when he meant to relieve 
Jabesh-Gilead, against Naash the Ammonite, who would 
give them no other conditions of {leace, than to suffer their 
right eyes to be thrust out. Near Bezek, is the city erf 
Bethbera, iir rather Beth-bara, of which Judg. vii. 24. in 
the story of Gideon ; and then Ephra, or Hophra, wherein 
Gideon inhabited ; in the border whereof stood an altar 
consecrated to Baal, which he pulled down and defaced; 
and near it that stone on which Abimelec the bastard slew 
his seventy brothers, (an heathenish cruelty, practised by 
the Turks to this day ;) and not far hence, between the vil- 
lage of Asophon and Jordan, Ptoloma-us Lathurus over- 
threw Alexander king of the Jews, and slaughtered, as 
'Josephus numbcreth them, 3000; but according to Tima- 
genes 5,000: after which victory, as Ptolomy passed by the 
villages of the Jews, he slew all their women, and caused the 
young children to be sod in great caldrons, that the rest of 
the Jews might thereby think that the Egyptians wtre 
grown to be men-eaters, and strike them with the greater 
terror. 

Towards ihc west, and on the border of Issachar, they 
[rface the cities of " Aner of the Lcvites, and AbeUMchola, 
which Junius, Judg. vii. S2. placeth in Ephraim; it was 
ihe habitation of Helisfeus the prophet, numbered among 
those places, 1 Reg. iv. 12. whicli were given in charge to 
■Baana by Solomon ; to whose charge also Tahanac be- 
longed, a place of great strength, which at the first resisted 

• Thfi citf Bi-zck, bf [lie place vi. 70. makes to br Uic snmr witli 

Judg, 1. J. ■rrmelb to hiiTe Ikcd in Tslunar, of which Joeh. xii. ij. Je- 

Jtnlahi Jo«t)h. Ant. lib. 6. c. 5. ntme nsoica it from Aper tht con- 

I Sun. si. feitcnilc of AhrBhtm. Gcq. xir. 13, 
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Joshua, ihiiugh ihcir king was afterwards hanged, and their 
city given to the Lcvites. 

In the body of this territory uf MaiiaRseh, hut somewhat 
nearer to Jordan than to the Mediterranean sea, were three 
great cities, to wit, Thersa, whose king was one of tho6c 
that Joshua slew, which the kings of Israel used for their 
regal seat, till such time as Samaria was huilt. From hence 
the wife of Jeroboam went to Achia to inquire of her !«an*s 
health ; who knowing her, though she were disguised, told 
her of her son's death. 

The second was Thebes, near Samaria, of which name 
there are both in Egypt and Greece, of great fame ; in the 
assBuh of the tower of this town, whereinto the citizens 
retired, the bastard Ahiiiielech was wounded by a weighty 
stone, thrown by a woman over the wall ; who, dcspoiriug 
of his recovery ", commanded his page to stay him outright, 
because it should not be said that he perished hy the stnAc 

[pf a woman. Dut others set this city in Eplintim, near 
Sichem or Neapolis. 
The third is Acrabato, of which the territory adjoining 
18 called Acrahatena, (one uf the ten toparchics or govcm- 
Bients in Judiea,) for which Jerome, 1 Mace. v. reads Aro- 
bathena, but in the Greek it is Acrabatinc; Isidore colls it 
Agrabat. This city had one of the largest territories of all 
Pidestine belonging to the governor thereof. Josephus 
TCmeinbcrcth it often, as in his second book of the Jewa^ 
wars, c. 11, 2S, 28. and elsewhere. 
The difference between a tetrarchy and a toparchy was, 
that die first was taken for a province, and the other for a 
city, with some lesser territory adjoining; and a lelrarch is 
the same with prtetea in Latin, and president in English, 
bt^ng commonly the fourth part of a kingdom, and thereof 
so called. ' Pliny iiameth seventeen tetrarehies in Sytin ; 
the Holy Land had four, and so hath the kingdom of Ire- 
land to this day, ' Lenipster, Ulster, Connath, and Munsler. 
To the south-west of Acrabata, they place the dties of 
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BalBam, or Bilham, and Gcthremmon of the Levites ; but 
Junius out of Josh. xxi. S5. and 1 Cliron. vi. 70. gathers, 
thai these two are but one, and that Jibtehain, Josh.xvi. 
11. IS another name of the same eity. 

Then is Jezrael a regal city, set at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, towards the south-west ; her^n Jezabel, by 
a false accusation, caused Naboth to be stoned, to the end 
she might possess his vineyard adjoining to the city, which 
Naboth refused to sell, because it was his inheritance from 
his father. 

Joram also wa^ cast unburicd into the same field, for 
which his mother "Jezabel murdered Naboth. 

Towards the sea from Jezrael is the city which they call 
Gabcr; in whose ascent, aa Ahaziah king of Juda fled from 
Jehu, when he had slain Joram, he was wounded with the 
shot of an arrow, of which wound he died at Mageddo 
adjoining. The scripture calls this city of Gaber, ^ Gtir. 

Then Adadremmon, near unto which the good king 
Josias was slain by Necho king of Egypt, in a. war imad- 
visedly undertaken. For Necho marched towards Assyria 
against the king thereof, by the commandment of God, 
whom Josias thought to resist in his passage ; it was after- 
wards called Maxim ianopoUs. 

leighbour city to Adadremmon was " Maggeddo, often 

remembered in the scriptures, whose king was slain among 

the rest by '^Joshua; yet they defended their city for a 

long time agiunst Manasseh. The river which posseth by 

the town may perhaps be the same which Ptolomy calleth 

Chorseus ; and not thai of which we have spoken in Zabu- 

lon. For because this name is not found in the scriptures, 

many of those that have described the Holy Land delineate 

no such river, Moore only sets it down in his Geography 

I of the twelve Tribes ; but the river, which passeth by Mag- 

, geddo, he understandeth to be but a branch falling there- 

' into. Laicstan and Schrot make a great confluence of 

waters in this place, agreeable to this scripture in the fifth 

of Judges, Tkenjbught the kings of Canaan in Tanaac, 

» KioK* ii. IS. ' 1 King* it. 17. ■ Jiidg. i. j. ' -loih, xii. IJ. 
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by the -maters tf Maggeddo. But iheee authors, and with 
them Stella, give it no other name than llie torrent so 
called. 

But seeing that ancient cosmographcrs stretch out the 
bounds of Phcenicia even to Sebaste, or Samaria, and =Strabo 
far l»eyond it on the sea-coast ; and Josephus calls C»sarea 
Palffstinie a city of Fha'nicia; yea, Laurentius Corvinu« 
extendeth Phoenicia as far as Gaza: seeing also Ptolom; 
sets down Chorseus for the partition of Phoenicia and Judsa, 
this river running east and west parallel with Samaria ; it is 
very probable that tins torrent called Maggcddo, after the 
name of the city which it watercth, is the same which Pto- 
lomy, in his 4th table of Asia, calleth Chorseus. The later 
travellers of the Holy Land call Ma^^eddo Siibimbre at 
this day. 

h- 5- 
Of Ctriarea Palatlina, aiid some other tauiiu. 
FROM Maggeddo towards the west, and near the Medi- 
terranean sea, was that glorious city of Ciesarea Pnlsestine; 
I first, the tower of Siraton, the same which Pliny calls ApoU 
[ Ionia; though Ftolomy aets ApoUonin elsewhere, and lo- 
I vards Egypt, between this city and Jojipe, to which V«s- 
nan gave the name of Flavia Colonia. It was by Herod 
rebuilt, who therein laboured to exceed all tlie works in 
that part of ihc world ; for besides the edifices, which lie 
reared within tlie walla, of cut and polished marbles, the 
theatre and amphitheatre, from whence he might look over 
the seas far away, with the high and stately towers and 
gates, he forced a harbour of great capacity, being in former 
times but an open hay ; and the wind blowing from the sea, 
the merchants, haunting that port, had no other hope but 
[ in the strength of their cables and anchors. This work he 
[ performed with such charge and labour, as the like of that 
I kind hath not been found in any kingdom, nor in any age; 
' which, because the materials were fetched from far, and the 
weight of the stones was such as it cxccedeth belief, I have 
added Josephus's own words of this work, which are tliese : 
• Stnifi. I. iS. JoHpli. 1. 15. c 13. Nig^r. 
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JHanc locorum incommoditaiem correctunut, ctrculum par- 
tus I'ircumdu-xit, quantum putaret niagnx claaai rec'ipienda 
Hccre: et in xtiffivti ulnuntm prqfiindum, prtBgrandia 
taara dcmisU : quorum pUraque pedum quinquofftnla longi- 
w, latih/diniv vera octodecim, altitudine noz'em-pedali : 
tcrunt qutedam etiam majora, minora alia ; " To mend 

* ihis inconvenience of place," saith Josephus, " he com- 
'* passed in a bay wlierein a great fleet might well ride, and 
' let down great stones twenty fathom deep, whereof some 

* were tifty foot long, eighteen foot broad, and nine foot 
'* thick ; some bigger and some lesser." To this he 
added an arm or causeway of 200 foot long to break the 
waves; the rest h* strengthened with a stone wall, with 
divers stately towers thereon builded ; of which the most 
piagnificent he called Drusus, after the name of Drusus the 
aon-in-law of Cssar, in whose honour he entitled the city 
Itself, Ctesarca of Palsestine ; all which he performed in 
twelve years' time. It was the first of the eastern cities tliat 
jvceived a bishop; afterwards erected into an archbishopric, 
commanding twenty others under it, saith eTyrius. 

St. Jerome nameth Theophilus, Eusebius, Acacius, Eu- 
Eorus, and Gelasius, to have been bishops thereof. In this 
city was Cornelius the centurion baptized by St. Peter; and 
herein dwelt Philip the apostle. St. Paul was herdn two 
years prisoner, under the president Felix, unto the time and 
government of Porcius Festus; by whom, making bis ap- 
peal, he was sent to Ciesar. Here, when Herud Agrippa 
va.s passing on to celebrate the quinquennalia, taking delight 
to be called a god by his flatterers, he was stricken by an 
angel imto death, saith Josephua. 

To the north of Cssarea standeth Dora, or Napboib Dor, 
IS some read. Josh. i. S. so called, saith Adrichomius, be- 
cause it joineth to the sea, whose king was slain by Joshua. 
But Junius, for in Naphoth Dor, reads in tractibus Dor ; 
and so the Vulgar, in reg'ionibvsDor, although 1 Kings iv. 11, 
L for the like speech in the Hebrew it readeth omnia Nepkath 
TVor ; the Sepluagiot in the place of Joshua call it Nepheth- 
' AaiKrb. 1. <s. •■- ij. • Lib. 14. c. i». B«n. Swr. 
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Dor, and m the other of the Kings, Nepha~Dor ; but the 
true name by other places (as Josh, x'n, S3. Judg. i. S7.) 
may seem to be Dor. It was a strong and powerful ^tjt 
and the fourth in account of those twelve principalities or 
sitarchies which Solomon erected. Junius upon Mace, xv- 
11. placeth it between the hill Carmel and the mouth of the 
river Cherseus ; for so some nami.' the river Chnrseus, of 
which we have spoken already. 

Into this city, for the strength thereof, Tryphon fled from 
Antiochus the son of Demetrius, where he was by the same 
Antiochus besieged with 120,000 footmen, and 8,000 horae : 
the same perfidious villain that received 200 talents for the 
ransom of Jonathan*^ Macchabicus, (whom he had taken by 
treachery,) and then slew him ; and after him slew his own 
master, usurping for a while the kingdom of Syria. It had 
also a bishop's seat of the diocese of Ccesarca. 

From Csesarea towards the south they place the cities of 
Capcmojuni, Gabe, and Galgal ; for, besides that Caper- 
naum famous in the Evangelists, they find iu these parts, near 
the west sea, another of the same name. Of Gabe, Jerome 
in fori* Hebratcvi. ' The famous Galgal, or Gilgal, was in 
Benjamin ; but this Gilgal they say it was whose king was 
slain by Joshua. 

Then Antipatris, so called of Herod in honour of his 
father; but in the lime of the '■Mocchabees it was called 
Capharsalama, in the fields whereof Judas Maechabsua 
overthrew a part of the army of Nicanor, heuienant to De- 
metrius ; on army drawn into Judsea by a traitorous Jew* 
called Alcimus; who contended for the priesthood, first 
under Bacchides, and then under Nicanor. To this was St. 
Paul carried prisoner from Jerusalem, conducted by 470 
soldiers to defend hiui from the fury of the Jews. In after- 
times the array of Godfrey of Bulloign attempted it in vmn ; 
yet was it taken by Baldwin. It was honoured in those days 
with a bishop's seat, but it is now a poor village, called As- 
sur, saith Brochard. Near unto this city the prophet Jona» 
was three days preserved in the body of a whale. 

' I M.ec, liii. 14. < tiiil. Tyr. dc Hell. Sar. I. 10. t. G. ' , Mace. vii. .)i. 
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I the land, from Antipatris and Ctesarea, sUindeth 
kMarbala, whereof the territory takctti name ; which Ce«tius 
I'Ae Roman waited with fire and sword, because the Jews 
I arhich dwell at Ciesarea fled tlience, and carried with them 
Ktiie books of Moses. Near unto it is the mounuin of Abdia, 
hUie steward of king Achab, wherein he hid an hundre<l pro- 
■Jlthet^, and fed them ; after which he himself is said to have 
oined from God the spirit of prophecy also. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the kingdom of Phoenicia. 

SECT. I. 

« bounds, and chief rities, andfoundert, and name of thu king- 
dom s and of the invrntiott of Utters aacribtd to them. 
5ECAUSE these five tribes, of Asher, Nephtalim, Zabu- 
lon, Issschar, and the half of Manasseh, possessed the belter 
part of that ancient kingdom of Phieiiicia, to wit, of so much 
as lay lo the south part of Anti-libanus, I have therefore 
gathered a brief of those kings which have governed therein; 
at least so many of them as lime {which devoureth all 
ihing») hath left to posterity; and that the rest have perished, 
it is not strange ; seeing so many volumes of excellent learn- 
ing in so long a race and revolution, and in so many changes 
of estates and conquests of heathen princes, have been torn, 
cast away, or otlierwise consumed. 

The limits of this kingdom, as touching the south ports, 
are very uncertain; but all cosmographera do in effect 
agree that it takes beginning frum the north, where that 
part of Syria which is called Casiotis ends; most of them 
bounding it by Orihosia lo the norlh of Tripolis. ' Ftolomy 
makes it a little larger, as reaching from the river Eleutherua 
that falls into the sea at the island of Aradus, somewhat to 
the north of Orthosia, and stretching from thence along the 
coast of the Mediterranean sea, as far as the river of Clior- 
sens ; which seems to be that which the Jews call the tor- 
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rent, or river of Maggeddo. ^ Pliny extends it further, and 
comprehends Joppe within it; Corvinus and Bud«uf| 
Joppe and Gaza : Phcmicia apud prisoos appdHaiOj saith 
Budaeus, qtuB nunc Paltestina SyriiB dkHur ; ** It was called 
" Phoenicia of old,^ saith he, << which now is called PalantiDa 
« of Syria.'' 

i^Strabo comprehends in this country of Phoenida all the 
sea-fflde of Judaea and Palsestina, even unto Pelusiiun, the 
first port of Egypt. On the contrary, Diodorus Siculus 
foldeth it up in CcBlesyria, which he boundeth not. But for 
myself I take a middle course, and like best of Ptolomy's 
description, who was seldom deceived in his own art. It 
had in it these famous maritimate cities, (besides all those of 
the islands,) to wit, Aradus, Orthosia, Tripohs, Botrys, By- 
blus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, Ptolomais, (or Aoon,) Dora, 
and Csesarea Palsestinse : and by reason of the many ports 
and goodly sea-towns, it anciently commanded the trade <tf 
the eastern world ; and they were absolute kings ci the Me- 
diterranean sea. 

The ancient regal seat of those princes was Zidon, built 
by Zidon the first son of Canaan ; and the people thai sub- 
ject to that family were called Zidonians; the same state 
continuing even unto Joshua's time. For till then^ it is 
probable that there was but one king of all that region, 
afterwards called Phoenicia; which Procopius also confirmeth 
in his second book of Vandal Wars. But in process of time, 
the city of Tyre adjoining became the more magnificent ; 
yet, according to the ^^ prophet, it was but a daughter of 
Zidon, and by them first built and peopled. 

But after the death of Moses, and while Joshua yet go- 
verned Israel, Agenor, an Egyptian of Thebes, or a Phceni- 
cian bred in Elgjrpt, came thence with his sons Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Cyrus, and Cilix, say Cedrenus and Curtius, and 
built and possessed the cities of Tyre and Zidon, to wit, the 
new Tyrus ; and brought into Phoenicia (so called after the 
name of his second son) the use of letters : which also Cad- 
mus, in his pursuit after his sister Europa, taught the 6i«- 

" Plin. I. 5. r. 19. " Strab. 1. 16. Bads, de As. I. 4. ** Isaiah zxiii. 
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o&ns. For Taurus king of Crete, when lie surprised Tyre, 
had stolen her tlit'Dce ; of which the poets devised the fable 
of Jupiter's transformation into a bull, by whom that stealth 
s also supposed lu be made. Pomponius Sabinus makes 
lelus the first king of Phtenicia; and finds Cadmus his suc- 
, wliom he calleth his grandchild ; and it sccmeth thai 
was the father of A^enor, and not Neptune; because 
Ae successors of Dido held that name always in reverence, 
I Biaking it a part of thdr own, as Asdrubal, Hannibal ; 
[ iriiose memory Virgil also touchetli in these verses. 
Hk reg'ma gravem gemmii aiiroque popotcil 
Implec'Uque mero paleram ; gwim Uelia, et omnes, 
A Belo soUH. 

The queen anon commands the weighty bowl 
(Weighty with precious stones and massy gold) 
To flow with wine. This Belus u»d of old, 
Aud nil of Belus' line. 
A\Tiether this Belus were father or grandfather to Agenor, 
e matter is not greaL But it seems to me by comparing 
I, that Belus was ancestor to these Phicnicians, and 
xled Agenor. For were Belus, or Jupiter Belus, the 
I of Neptune by Libya the daughter of Epaphus, or 
; he the son of Telegonus, according to Eusebius, yet 
t is agreed that Cecrops then ruled in Attica ; and in the 
i of Cecrop's lime, saith Si. Augustin, Moses left Egypt* 
Kgenor''s successor living at once with Joshua. Now that 
r returned about the same lime into the territory of 
lEidon, I cannot doubt ; neither do 1 deny, but that he 
that region the name of Phoenicia in honour of 
tns son. But instead of the building of Tyro and Zidon, it 
S probable that he rep^red and fortified both ; and ihcre- 
e was called a founder, as Semiramis and Nabuchodonosor 
e of Babylon. 

k For, be it true that Agenor was of the same nation, and 
mght up in Egypt, where he learned the use of letters, 
Egypt flourishing in all kind of learning in Moses's time,) 
r were he by nation an Egyplian ; yet it is very likely 
^.that either he came to save his own territory, or otherwise 
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to defend the coast of Canaan from the Israelites, who 
were by Moses led out of Egypt, to the great loss and dis- 
honour of that nation, and by Joahua conducted o%'er Jor- 
dan, to conquer and possess the Canoanites'' land- For 
tbough the Egyptians, by reason of the loss which iJiey re- 
ceived by the hand of God in the Red sea, and hy the i«i 
plagues cast on them before that, and by the slaughter of 
so many of the male children at the same time, could not 
hinder the Hebrews from invading Canaan by land, wtiich 
also ihey knew had so many powerful nations to defend it ; 
the deserts interjacent, and the strong Edomites, Moabites, 
Emorites, and Ammonites, thdr borderers : yet Egj'pt 
having such vessels or ships, or galleys, as were then in use, 
did not in all probability neglect to garrison the sea-coast, 
or assist Agenor with such forces as they had to spare ; and 
which they might perform with the greater facility, in that 
the Philistines, which held the shores of Canaan next ad- 
joining unto them, were their friends and confederates. 

Now, as it appeareth by the course of the story, tJiose 
cities of Fhcenicia which Agenur was said to have bu'dt, (Uiat 
is, to have fortified and defended against Joshua, and 
ag^nst the tribes after him, as Zidon, Sor, or Tyre, by Jo- 
shua xix. 29. called the strong city Accho, afterwards Pto- 
lomais, Aehzib, and Dor,) were all that Ph<Enicia had id 
those days. 

That tile kings of Phcenicia were mighty, espemlly bjr 
sea, it appears, first, by their defence against Israel; secondly 
by this, that David and Solomon could not master them, 
but were glad of their alliance ; thirdly, that one of th«r 
cities, though they were then but rcguli, defended itself 
thirteen years agwist a king of kings, Nabuchodonosor; 
and that Alexander the Great (who being made victorious 
by the providence of God, seemed unresislible) spent more 
lime in the recovery of Tyre, than in the conquest of all the 
cities in Asia. 

Other opinions there are, as that of Berosus out of Jo- 
sephus, who conceives that Tyre was founded by Tyms the 
son of Japhet. And for the region itself, though Call- 
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tfaenes derives it, a£ arbore dactylorum ; atid the Greeks 
1 tht.' word phonos, of slaughter, because the Phoenicians 
lew all that came on their coasts ; yet for myself, I take it 
tat Phccnix, the son of Agenor, gave it that name. But 
tat either Agenor in Phtmicia, or Cadmus his son in 
Greece, were the inventors of letters, it is ridiculous; and 
erefore the dispute uiuiecesary. 

The Ethiopians affirm, that Atlas, Orion, Orpheus, Linus, 

Tercuies, Prometheus, Cadmus, and others, had from them 

^e first light of all those arts, sciences, and civil pohcies, 

hich they afterwards professed and taught others; and 

lat Pythagoras himself was instructed by the Libyans ; to 

lit, from the south and superior Egyptians ; from whom 

e which inhabited nearer the outlet of Nilus, as they say, 

arrowed their divinity and philosophy ; and from them the 

^eks, then barbarous, received civility. Again, the Phce- 

kians challenge this invention of letters and of learning, ac- 

wledging nothing from the Egyptians at all ; neither do 

y allow that Agenor and his sons were Africans; whence 



f Pkienlca primi (fama li credilur) OMi 
Maruuram rudibm ttocem rignarejigiirtt. 
Phoenicians first (if fame may credit have) 
111 rude charai'ters dar'd our words to grave. 
And that Cadmus was the son of Agenor, and was a 
lioemcian, and not an Egyptian, it appeareth by that an- 
nrer made by Zeno, when he in a kind of reproach was 
■lied a stranger and a Phoenician : 
1 Si patria e»l PhaaiiT, quid turn ? nam Cadimu et que 
Phmix i cui debet Grxcia docta libroi. 
If a Phoenician bora I am, what then ? 
Cadmus was so ; to whom Greece owes 
Tbe books of learned men. 
' Out of doubt the Phcenicians were very ancient, and from 
e records and chronicles of Tyre, 'Josephus the historian 
lofirmB a great part of his antiquities. Tbe Thracians 
ain subscribe to none of these reports; but affirm cotw 
r LucM. I- S- $• ■■ Athcn i. Uipucw. ' Jottfii. contrB Appion«m. 
t3 
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stantly, that the great Zamolxis flourished ammig them, 
when Atlas lived in Mauritania, Nilus and Vulcan in Egypt, 
and Ochus in Phoenicia. Yea, some of the French do not 
blush to maintain, that the ancient Gauk taught the Ghredu 
the use of letters and other sciences. And do not we know 
that our bards and druids are as- ancient as those Gauls, 
and that they sent their sons hither to be by them instructed 
in all kind of learning ? 

Lastly, whereas others bestow this invention on Motes, 
the same hath no probability at all ; for he lived at audi 
time as learning and arts flourished most, both in Egypt 
and Assyria, and he himself was brought up in all the learn- 
ing of the Eg3rptians from his infancy. 

But true it is, that letters were invented by those excel* 
lent spirits of the first age, and before the general flood, ei- 
ther by Seth or Enos, or by whom else Grod knows ; finom 
whom all wisdom and understanding hath proceeded. And 
as the same infinite Grod is present with all his creatures, so 
hath he given the same invention to divers nations; whereof 
the one hath not had commerce with the other, as vtdl in 
this as in many other knowledges; for even in Mexico, 
when it was first discovered, there were found written books 
after the manner of those hieroglyphics, anciently used by 
the Egyptians and other nations ; and so had those Ame- 
ricans a kind of heraldry, and their princes differing in 
arms and scutcheons, like unto those used by the kings 
and nobility of other nations: ^Jura ncUuralia communiay 
et generaliay &c. ^^ Natural laws are common and gene- 
" ral.^ 

SECT. II. 
Of the kings of Tyre, 
BUT whatsoever remaineth of the story and kings of 
Phoenicia, (the book of Zeno, Sachoniatho, Mnaseas, and 
others of that nation, being no where found,) the same is to 
be gathered out of the scriptures, Josephus, and Theophi^ 
lus Antiochenus. 

Agenor lived at once with Joshua, to whom succeeded 

■ JurUcons. 
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ticcnix, of whom that part of Canaaa, and go ftir towards 
e north as Aratlus, look the name of Phwnicia ; what king 
d Phcenix it doth not appear ; but at such time as 
fee Grecians besiegtd Troy, Phasis governed Phcenida. 
I Jeremy's time, and while Jehoiakim ruled in Juda, 
; Tyriaiis had a king apart ; for Jeremy xxvii. 3. speak- 
h of die kings of Zidon, of Tyre, of Edom, &c. aa of se- 
eral kingH. 

■ In Xerxes' time, and when he prepared that incredible 
' wherewith he invaded Greece, Tetramnestiis ruled 
Ufaat part of Phcenicia aliout Tyre and Zidon ; who com- 
Einanded, as some writers affirm, Xerxes' licet, or rather, as 
^I suppose, those 300 galleys which himself brought to his 
; for at this time it seemeth that the Phcenicians were 
ibutaries to the Persians: for being broken into rrguli 
I petty kings in Jeremy's time, they were subjected by 
^sbuchodonosor ; of whose contjuestB, in the chapter before 

mbered, Jeremiah propheued. 
' Tennes, though not immedialeiy, succeeded Tetramnes- 
ils, remembered by D. Siculus in his fourteenth book. 

Strato, his successor, and king of Zidon, Alexander Ma- 
sdon threw out, because of his dependency upon Darius, 
ud that his predecessors had served the east empire against 
he Grecians. But divers kings, of whom there is no me- 
iBory, came between Tennes and Strato. For there were 
consumed 130 ycara, and somewhat more, between Xerxes 
bid Alexander Mocedon. And this man was by Alexan- 
esteemed the more unworthy of restitution, because 
laith Curtiua, I. +■) he rather submitted himself by the in- 
aiion of his subjects, (who foresaw their utter ruin by 
Bsistance,) than that he had any disposition thereunto, or 
e any good affection towards the Macedonians. 
3f this Strato, ■ Athenieus out of Theopompus report- 
I, that he was a man of ill living, and most voluptuous; 
iso that he appointed certain games and prizes for women- 
lanccn and singeni; whom he to this end chiefly invited 
md usBeinbled : that having beheld the most beautiful and 

I Athcn. I. iJ. r. i_\. 
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lively among theni, lie might recover them for his own use 

and delights. Of the strange accident about the death of 

one Straio king of these coasts, " St. Jerome and others make 

mention ; who having heard that the Peruana were near 

him with an army tco weighty for his strength, and finding 

that he was to hope for lillle grace, hecause of his fallio|; 

L avay from that empire, and his adhering to the Egyptians, 

I lie determining to kill himself, but fainting in the execution, 

his wife, being present, wrested the sword out of his hand, 

and slew him ; which done, she also therewith pierced her 

' own body, and died. 

After Alexander was possessed of Zidon, and the other 
Strato driven thence, he gave the kingdom to Hephsretion 
to disjmse of; who having received great enterliunment of 
one of the citizens, in whose house he lodged, offered to ro- 
nnnpensc' him therewith, and willingly offered to eatabliah 
him therein : but this citizen, no less virtuous than rich, de- 
sired HephaistJon that this honour might Ik conferred on 
some one of the blood and race of their ancient kings, and 
presented unto him Balonymus, whom Curtius calls Abdo- 
lominus ; Justin, Abdolomiua ; and Plutarch, Alymnnus : 
who, at the very hour that he was called to this regal estate, 
was with his own hands working in his garden, setting herbs 
and roots for his relief and sustenance ; though otherwise 
a wise man, and exceeding just. 

These were the ancient kings of Zidon; whose estate 
being afterwards changed into popular or aristocratical, and 
by times and turns subjected to the emperors of the east, 
there remaineth no further memory of them, than that which 
is formerly delivered in the tribe of Asher. 

The kings of Tyre, who they were before Samuel's time, 
it doth not appear: Josephus the historian, as is said, had 
nany things wherewith he garnished his Antiquities from 
the Tyrian chronicles^ and out of Josephus and Theophi- 
lus Aniiochenus there may be gathered a descent of some 
twenty kings of the Tynans; but these authors, though 
ihey both prvtrnd to write out nf Menander Ephesius, do in 
* Hieron. 1, i. coDl-Jotin, 
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I no sort agree in the times of their reigns, nor in other parli- 
I culant. 

Abibalus is the first king of the Tynans that Josc])hus 
I and Thctiphilus remember, whom Thcophilus calls Abema- 
I lus ; the same perchance that the son of Sirach mentioneth 
I in liis 46t]i chapter, speaking of the princes of the Tynans, 

To this Abibalus, Suron succeeded, if he be not one and 
the same with Abibalus. David, saith * Eusebius out of 
1 £upolemus, constrained this Suron to pay him tribute, of 
I vhom also David complainetb. Psalm Ixxxiii, 

Hiram succeeded Suron, whom Josephus calls Irom, and 
I Theuphibis sometimes Hieromenus, sometimes Hieromus, 
T but Taiian and Zonaras Chiram. He entered into a league 
\ with David, and sent him cedars, with masons end carpen- 
J ters, to perform his buildings in Jerusalem, after he had 
llieaten thence the Jebusites. The same was he that so 
I 'greatly assisted Solomon ; whom he not only furnished 
I with cedars, and other materials towards the rdsing of the 
I temple, and with great sums of money, but also he joined 
iriih him in his enterjirise of tlie East India, and of OphJr, 
I and furnished Solomon with mariners and pilots ; the Ty~ 
1 riatis being of all nations the most excellent navigators ; and 
[ lent him 120 talents of gold. Of this yHlram, there is not 
I only mention in divers places of scripture, but in Josephus's 
I Antiquities, the 7th and 8th chap. ver. 2, 3. in Theophi- 
[ lus's 3d book, in Tatianus's oration against the Greeks, and 
I in Zonaras tome the first. This prince seemed to be very 
I mighty and magnificent; he despised the twenty towns 
j which Solomon offered him ; he defended himself against 
I that victorious king David ; and gave his daughter in mar- 
l.tiage to * Solomon, called the Zidonian ; for whose sake he 
1 was contented to worship Asteroth, the idol of the Phceni- 
§-aans. Hiram lived 53 years. 

Bftleastartus, whom » Theoph. Antiochenus calletli Bazo- 

• Pi^. Enng. 1. 9. c. 4 ' > King* mi, 

> I Sim- T, Ac. ) S»in. •- l Kings • Tbeoph. ac'tateta jror 
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rus, succeeded Hiram king of Tyre and Zidon, and vmgped 
seven years, according to Josephus. 

Abdastartus, the eldest son of Baleastartus, governed 
nine years, and lived but twenty years according to Joae- 
phus : but after Theophilus he reigned twelve yean, and 
lived fifty-four, who b^ng slain by die four sons of bis own 
nurse, the eldest of them held the kingdom twelve years. 

Astartus, brother to Abdastartus, recovered the kingdom 
from this usurper, and reigned twelve years. 

b Astarimus, or Atharimus, after ^ Theophilus, a third 
brother, followed Astartus, and ruled nine years, and lived 
in all fifty-four. 

c Phelles the fourth son of Baleastartus, and brother to 
the three former kings, slew Astarimus, and rdgned eight 
months, and lived fifty years. 

Ithobalus, (or Juthobalus in Theophilus,) son to the 
third brother Astarimus, who was the chief priest of the 
goddess Astarta, which was a dignity next unto the king, 
revenged the death of his father, and slaughtered his unde 
^ Phelles, and r^gned thirty-two years ; the same which in 
1 Kings xvi. is called Ethbaal, whose daughter Jeacebel 
Achab married. 

Badezor, or Bazor, the son of Ithobalus, or ^ Ethbaal, 
brother to Jezebel, succeeded his father, and reigned six 
years, and lived in all forty-five. 

Mettimus succeeded Badezor, and reigned but nine years, 
saith ^Josephus; he had two sons, Pygmalion and Barca, 
and two daughters, Elisa and Anna. 

Pygmalion reigned after Mettimus his father forty years, 
and lived fifty-six. In the seventh year of whose reign 
Elisa sailed into Africa, and built Carthage, 148 years and 
eight months after the temple of Solomon ; which by our 
account was 289 years after Troy was taken, and 143 be- 
fore Rome ; and therefore that fiction by Virgil of iEneas 

^ Joseph. 54. Theopb. 58. * i Kings zti. 3 i . Joseph. six years. 

<" Theoph. Tbeoph. 26. 

** Joseph. 33. Tbeoph. 12. ^ Joseph. 9. Theoph. 39. 
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and Dido must be tar out of square. For Pygmalion, 
covetous of Sicheue's richeit, who had niained his sister 
EIisbl, slew him traitorotisly as he nnvmpanied him in hunt- 
ing; or, if we believe e Justin and Virgil, at the altar: 
whereupon fJisa, fearing to be despoiled of her huaband^s 
treasure, fled by sea into Africa, as aforesaid ; whom when 
Pygmalion prepared to pursue, he was by his mother's 
tearN, and by threats from the oracle, arrested. Barca ac- 
companied his dster, and assisted her in the erection of 
Carthage ; and from him sprang that noble family of the 
Barcffi in Africa, of which race descended many famous cap- 
tains, and the great Hannibal. Servius interprets this 
name of Dido by Virago, because of her manlike acts ; 
others from Jedidia, a surname of Solomon. 

Eluleus succeeded Pygmalion, and reigned thirty-six 
years ; the same that overthrew the fleet of ^almanassar in 
the port of Tyre; notwithstanding which, he continued his 
siege before it on the land-side five years, but in vain. 

After Eluleus, Ethobales governed the Tynans, who 
vaimted himself lo be as wise as Daniel ; and that he knew 
all secrets, siulh Ezekiel, of whom the prophet writeth at 
large in his S8th chapter : out of whom it is gathered 
that this prince died, or was slain in that long siege of N»- 
buchodonosor ; who surrounded and atlempte<l Tyre tli'ir- 
Icen years together, ere he prevailed. 

Baal followed Ethuliales, and reigneti ten years a tribti- 
tary, |)crchance to Nabiichodonosor ; for after his death it 
was governed by divers judges, succeeding each other; first 
by Kcnibalus, then by Chelbis, Abarus the priest, Mitto- 
nus, and Gerastus, who held it among them some seven 
years and odd months ; after whom Balatorua commanded 
therein as a king for one year ; after him Merbolus, sent 
from Babylon, four years ; after him Irom, sent thence also, 
twenty years. In the 17th of whose reign Cyrus began to 
govern Persia. 

t. Virgil. I. 1. 
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SECT. 111. 

Of Boziu$*t conceit, that the Edutneans mhabiimg ahmg the Red 
sea were the progenitors of the Tynans, and thai the T)priatu 
from them received and brought into Phcenicia the knowledge of 
the true God, 

OF the great mutations of this kingdom and state d the 
Tjrians, mixed with a discourse of divers other natiooa, 
there is one Bozius that hath written a tract at lai^ge, en- 
titled, De Ruinis Gentium. And although the great and 
many alterations found in this and other cities, yea in all 
things under heaven, have proceeded from his ordinance 
who only is unchangeable and the same iat ever; yet 
whereas the said Bozius, enforcing here-hence that the pros- 
perity and ruin of the Tyrians were fruits of thdr em- 
bracing or forsaking the true religion, to prove this his as- 
sertion, supposeth the Tyrians to have been Edumeans, 
descended from Esau, Jacobus brother : first, it can hardly 
be believed that Tyre, when it flourished most in her an* 
dent glory, was in any sort truly devout and isligious. But 
to this end (^ besides the proof which the scriptures give <if 
Hiram'^s good afiecUon, when Solomon built the temple) 
he brings many conjectural arguments, whereof the strongest 
is their pedigree and descent ; it being likely, in his opinion, 
that the posterity of Esau received from him by tradition 
the religion of Abraham and Isaac. That the Tyrians 
were Edumeans he endeavours to shew^ partly by weak rea- 
sons painfully strained from some affinity of names, which 
are arguments of more delight than weight ; partly by au- 
thority. For Strabo, Herodotus, Pliny, and others, wit- 
ness that the Tyrians came from the Red sea, in which 
there were three islands, called Tyrus, Aradus, and Zidon ; 
which very names (as he thinketh) were afterwards given to 
the cities of Phoenicia. Considering therefore that all the 
coast of the Red sea was (in his opinion) under the Edu- 
means, as EHah and Esiongaber, or under the Amalekites, 
who descended of Amalek the nephew of Esau, whose chief 
city was Madian, so called of Madian the son of Abraham 

^ Boz. de Ruin. Geot. 1. 5. c. 7. 
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by Ceihura, whose posterity did people it ; the consequence 
appears good, {as he takes it,) that t]ie Tynans originally 
were Edoniites ; differing Utile or nothing in religion from 
the children of Israel. Hereunto he adds, that Cadmus 
and his companions brought not into Greece the worship of 
Astarlis, the idol of the Sidonians. That the parents of 
Thales and Pherecydes being Phtenicians, themselves differed 
much in their philosophy from the idolatrous customs of the 
Greeks. That in Teman, a town of the Edumeans, was an 
university, wherein, as may appear by Eliphas the Tc- 
manite, wlio disputed with Job, religion was sincerely 
taught. 

Such is the discourse of Bozius, who labouring to prove 
one paradox by another, deserves in both very little credit. 
For neither doth it follow, that if the Tynans were Edu- 
means, they were then of the true religion, or well affected 
to God and his people ; neither is it true that they were 
Edumeans at all. In what reli^on Esau brought up his 
children, it is nowhere found written ; but that himself was 
a profane man, and disavowed by God, the scriptures in 
plain terms express. That his posterity were idolaters is 
directly proved in llie 26th chapter of the 2d book of 
Chronicles. That the Edomites were perpetual enemies to 
the house of Israel, save only when David and some of his 
race, kings of Judah, held them in subjection, who knows 
not ? or who is ignorant of David's unfriendly behaviour 
amongst them, when first they were subdued ? Surely, it 
was not any argument of kindred or alliance between Ty- 
rus and mount Seir, that Hiram held such good corre- 
spondence with David, even then when Joab slew all the 
males of Edom : neither was it for their devotion to God, 
and good ailecUon to Israel, that the Edomites were so ill 
entreated. It seemeth that tJie piety and ancient wisdom of 
Ellphaz the Temanitc was then forgotten, and the Edu- 
means punished for being sudi as David in his own days 
found them. Although indeed the city of Teman, whence 
Eliphas came to reason with Job, is not thai in Edumea, 
but another of the same name, lying east from the sea of 
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Gralilee, and adjoining to Hus, the oountiy of Job, and to 
Sueh the city of Bildad the Shuite, as both such chorogm- 
phers who best knew those parts do plainly shew, and the 
hcdy text makes manifest. For Job is said to have ex- 
ceeded in riches, and Solomon in wisdom, all the people ot 
the east ; not the inhabitants of mount Seir, which lay due 
soiith from Palestina. True it is, that Eliphaz the son of 
Esau had a son called Teman, but that fathers were wont 
in those days to take name of their sons, I no where find. 
And Ishmael also had a son called Thema, of whom it is not 
unlike that Theman in the east had the name ; forasmudi 
as in the seventh chapter of the book of Judges, the Mi- 
dianites, Amalekites, and all they of the east, are called Ish- 
maelites. And he that well considers how great and strong 
a nation Amalek was, which durst give battle to the host al 
Israel, wherein were 600,000 able men, will hardly believe 
that such a people were descended from one of Esau^s 
grandchildren. For how powerful and numberless must 
Uie forces of all Edom have been, if one tribe of them, yea, 
one family of a tribe, had been so great ! surely mount 
Seir, and all the r^ons adjoining, could not have held 
them. But we nowhere find that Edom had to do with 
Amalek, or assisted the Amalekites, when Saul went to 
root them out. For Amalek is nowhere in scripture named 
as a tribe of Edom, but a nation of itself, if distinct from 
the Ishmaelites. The like may be said of Midian, that the 
founder thereof being son to Abraham by Keturah, doubt- 
less was no Exlomite. And thus much in general for all the 
seigniory of the Red sea coast, which Bozius imagines the 
Edumeans to have held : if the Edomites in aftertimes held 
some places, as Elian and Ezion-gaber on the Red sea shore, 
yet in Moses's time, which was long after the building of 
Tyre, they held them not. For Moses himself saith, that 
Israel did compass all the borders of Edom; within which 
limits had Midian stood, Moses must needs have known it, 
because he had sojourned long in that country, and there 
had left his wife and children, when he went into Egypt. 
But conjectural arguments, how probable soever, are 
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needless in so manifest a case. For in the 83d Psalm, 
Etlom, Amaiek, and Tyre, are named as distinct natioDK : 
yea, the Tynans and Sidonians being one people, as all 
good authors shew, and Boziua himself confesscth, were 
Canaanites, as appears Gen. x. 15, 19' appointed by God 
to have been destroyed, ttnd their lands given to the chil- 
dren of Asher, Josh. xxix. because they were idolaters, and 
of the cursed seed of Canaan, not cousins to Israel, nor pro- 
fessors of the same religion. For though Hiram said. 
Blessed be God wfio hath sent king Dai'ut a wise son ; we 
cannot infer that he was <if David's religion. The Turk 
hath said as much of Christian princes, his confederates. 
Ceri^n it is that t)ie Sidonians then worshipped Astaroth, 
and drew Solomon also to the same idolatry. 

Whereas Hiram luded Solomon in building the temple, 
he did it for his own ends, recdving therefore of Solomon 
great provision of corn and oil, and the offer of twenty 
towns or villager in Galilee. And if we rightly consider 
things, it will appear that Hiram in all points dealt mer- 
chant-like with Solomon. He allowed him timl>er, with 
which Libaiius was and yet is overpestered, being other- 
wise apt to yield silks ; as the Andarine silks, which come 
from thence, and other good commodities. For com and 
oil, which he wanted, he gave tlial which he could well 
Cpare to Solomon. Also gold for land ; wherein Solomon 
was the wiser, who having got the gold first, gave to Hi- 
ram the worst villages that he had, with which the Tyrian 
was dl pleased. But it was n necessary policy which en- 
forced Tyrus to hold league with Israel. For David had 
subdued Moab, Ammon, Edom, the Aramites, and a great 
part of Arabia, even to Euphrates ; through which coun- 
tries the Tyrians were wont to carry and recarry their 
wares on camels to their fleets on the Red sea, and back 
again to Tyrus; so that Solomon, being lord of all the 
countries through which they were to pass, could have cut 
off their trade. 

But the Israelites were no seamen, and therefore glad to 
share with the Tyrians in their adventures. Yet Solomon, 
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as Ion) of tlic aea-towns, which his father had taken rrora 
the Philistines, might have greatly distressed tlie Tynans, 
and perhaps have brought them even into subjection. 
Which Hiram knowing, was glad (and no marvel) that So- 
lomon rather meant as a man of peace to employ his fa- 
ther's treasure in magnificent works, than in pursuing lite 
conquest of all Syria. Therefore he willingly aided huu, 
and sent him cunning workmen, to increase his delight in 
goodly buildings, imageries, and instruments of pleasure. 

As these passages between Solomon and Hiram are no 
strong arguments of piety in the Tynans, so ihuse otlier 
proofs, which Bozius frames negatively upon particular ex- 
amples, are very weak. For what the religion of Cadmus 
was, I think, no man knows. It seems to me, thai having 
more cunning than the Greeks, and being very ambitious, 
he would fain have purchased divine honours, which his 
daughters, nephews, and others of his house obtained, but 
his own many misfortunes beguded him of such hopes, if he 
had any. Thales and Pherecydes are hut single examples. 
Every savage nation hath some whose wisdom exe«lletb the 
vulgar, even of civil people. Neither did the moral wis- 
dom of these men express any true knowledge of the true 
God : only they made no good mention of the gods of 
Greece, whom, being newly come thither, they knew not. 
It is no good argument to say, that Cadmus and Thales 
being Tynans are not known to have taught idolatry, tliere- 
fore the Tyrians were not idolaters. But this is of force, 
that Carthage, Utica, Leptis, Cadiz, and all colonies of the 
Tyrians (of which I think the Islands before mentioned in 
the Red sea to have been, for they traded in all seas) were 
idolaters, even from their first beginnings; therefore the 
Tyrians who phtnted them, and to whom they had refer- 
ence, were bo likewise. 

This their idolatry from Solomon's time onwatds is ac- 
knowledged by Bozius, who would have us think them to have 
been formerly a Etrangc kind of devout Edoinites. In which 
fancy he is so peremptory, that he styleth men of contrary 
opiniim impim poiiticot v as if it were impiety to think that 
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(who even among the heathen, which have not known 
name, doth favour virtue and hale vice) hath often re- 
warded moral honesty with temporal happiness. Doubtless 
this doctiine of fiozius would belter have agreed with Juliaa 
the apostate than with Cyril. For if the Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, and all those nations of the Gentiles, did then 
prosper most, when ihey drew nearest unto the true reli- 
gion ; what may be said of the foul idolatry which grew in 
Rome, as fast as Rome itself grew ; and was enlarged with 
some new superstition, almost ujion every new victory ? 
How few great battles did the Romans win, in which they 
vowed not either a temple to some new god, or some new 
honour to one of their old gods? Yea, what one nation, 
save only that of the Jews, was subdued by them, whose 
gods tliey did not afterwards enterUun in their city ? Only 
the true God, which was the God of the Jews, they re- 
jected, upbraiding the Jews with him, as if he were un- 
worthy of the Roman majesty. Shall we hereupon enforce 
the lewd and foolish, conclusion, which heathen writers 
used against the Christians in the primitive church, that 
such idolatry had caused the city of Rome to flourisit, and 
that the decay of those abominations did alsu bring with it 
the decay of the empire? It might well be Uioughi so, if 
prosperity were a agn or effect of true religion. Such is 
the blind zeal of Bozius, who writing against those whom 
he falsely terms impious, gives strength to such as are im- 
pious indeed. But such indiscretion is usually found among 
men of his humour ; who, having once either foolishly em- 
brace<l the dreams of others, or vainly fashioned in their 
own brains any strange chimeras of divinity, condemn all 
such in the pride of their xeal, as atheists and inttdels, that 
iire not transported with the like intemperate ignorance. 
Great pity it is that such mad dogs arc oftentimcH encou- 
raged by those who, having the <vmiman<l of many tongues, 
when they themsi-lves cannot touch a man in open ajiil ge- 
nerous opposition, will wound him secretly by the malicious 
virtue of an hypocrite. 

KALBGH, HIST. WOBLI>, VOL. It. Li 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ofthe tribe of Ephraim; andqf the kings of the Un 

whose head was Ilphraim. 

SECT. I. 

Of the memorable places in the tribe of Ephraim. 

JTlAVING now passed over Phoenida, we come to it 
next territory adjoininc^, which is that of E^diraim ; soiim 
time taken, '^per exceUentianij for the whole kingdom of tl 
ten tribes. Ephraim was the second son of Joseph, who 
issues, when they left Egypt, were in number 45,000; a 
which dying in the deserts, Joshua excepted, there enters 
the Holy Land of their children, grown to be able mei 
82,500, who sat down on the west side of Jordan, betwei 
Manasseh and Benjamin; who bounded Ephraim by tl 
north and south, as Jordan and the Mediterranean sea di 
by the east and west. « 

The first and chief city which Ephraim had was Samari 
the metropolis of the kingdom of Israel, built by Amris, < 
Homri, king thereof, and seated on the top of the mounta 
Somron, which overlooketh all the bottom, and as far as tl 
sea-coast. It was afterwards called Sebaste, or August 
in honour of Augustus Csesar. This city is often remei 
bered in the scriptures, and magnificent it was in the fii 
building ; for, as Brochard observeth, the ruins which y 
remain, and which Brochard found greater than those 
Jerusalem, tell those that behold them what it was when 
stood upright ; for to this day there are found great stc 
of goodly marble pillars, with other hewn and carved stoi 
in great abundance, among the rubble. 

It was beaten to the ground by the sons of Hyrcanus t 
high priest ; restored and built by the first Herod, the s 
of Antipatcr; who, to flatter Ca^sar, called it Sebas 
Herein were the prophets Helisseus and Abdias burii 

' Psalm lix. Ixxriii, criii. Par. 25. 
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land &o was John Baptist. It now hath nothing hut a few 
ODttages lilletl with Grecian monks. 

Near Samaria, towardtt the south, is the hill of Bethel, 
and a town of that name; on the top of which mountain 
Jerolxuiiii erected one of his golden calves lo be worshipped, 
with which he seduced the Israelites. 

In sight of this mountain of Bethel was that ancient city 
of Sichem, after the restoration called ^ Neapolis, now Pe- 
losa, Riid Napolasa: it was destroyed by Simeon and Levi, 
in revenge of the ravishment of their sister Dinali } aiid 
after that by Abimelech evened with the soil. Jeroboam 
raised it up again, and the Damascenes a third time cast it 
down. 

Under Sichem, towards the sea^staadeth Pharaton, or Pir- 
hathon, on the mountain ' Amalek, the city of Abdon judge 
iif Israel ; and under it Bethoron of the Leviies, built, as it 
is said, by Sara, the daughter of Ephraim. Near to this city, 
Judas Maccabteus overthrew Seron and Lysias, lieutenants 
to Anliochus. This city had Solomon formerly repaired 
and fortified. 

Between Bethoron and the sea standcth Samir, of which 
Josh. X. and Saron, whose king was slain by "■ Joshua; it is 
also mentioned Acts ix. 35. And of this Saron the valley 
laketh name, which, beginning at CKsarea Palsestina-, ex- 
tendeth itself along the coast as far as Joppc, saith Adri- 
chonie. Though indeed the name Sarona is not particu- 
larly given to this valley, but to every fruitful plain region ; 
for not only this valley is so called, to wit, between CKsarea 
and Joppe, but thai also between the mountain Tabor and 
the sea of Galilee; for so St. Jerome, upon Isaiah xxxv.. 
interprets the word Saron ; and so doth the same father, in 
his commentaries upon Abdia, read Saron for Assaron, un- 
derstanding thereby a plain near Lidda; which Lidda. in 
his time, was called Diospohs, or tlic city of Jupiter, one of 
the toparchies of Judie^a, the fifth in dignity, (or the third 
after Pliny,) where St. Peter (non mia sed Chrisii vlrttilf) 
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cured ^neas. ^ Niger calls all that r^ion, from Antilibaniis 
to Joppe, Sarona. This Joppe was burnt to the ground by 
the Romans, those ravens and spoilers of all estates, dis- 
turbers of commonweals, usurpers of other princes^ king- 
doms ; who, with no other respect led, than to amplify their 
own glory, troubled the whole world ; and themselves, after 
murdering one another, became a prey to the most savage 
and barbarous nations. 

In Diospolis (saith Will, of Tyre) was ^ St. 6ec»^ be- 
headed and buried ; in whose hcmour and memory Justinian 
the emperor caused a fair church to be built ovor his tomb; 
these be Tyrius^s words : Rdicta a dextris locis mariiimii 
AfUtpatridCy et Joppe^ per late pcUentem pUmiHem Eleu- 
theriam pertranseurUes^ Liddam quce est DiospoUs, ubi et 
egregii martyria Georgii usque hodie eepulckrum oHendi- 
tur^ pervenertmtj eju8 ecclesiam quum ad hanorem efusdem 
tnarttfris plus et orthodoams princeps Romanorumj Au^ 
gustus Justinianus multo studio et devotione prompta 4Bdi- 
ficari prcBceperatj &c. " They having left,*" saidi he, *^ on the 
right hand, the sea-towns Antipatris and Jajpfpe^ pasang 
over the great open plain of Eleutheria, came to Lidda, 
which is Diospolis, where the sumptuous tomb of the fa- 
mous martyr St. George is at this day shewed : whose 
*' church, when the godly and orthodox prince of the Ro- 
<* mans, high and mighty Justinian, had commanded to be 
" built, with great earnestness and present devotion," &c. 
Thus far Tyrius, by whose testimony we may conjecture 
that this St. George was not that Arian bishop of Alexan- 
dria, but rather some better Christian ; for this of Alexan- 
dria was slain there in an uproar of the people, and his 
ashes cast into the sea, as P Ammianus M arcellinus repents. 
And yet also it may be, that this Georgius was a better Chris- 
tian than he is commonly thought; for his words of the 
temple of Genius, " How long shall this sepulchre stand?" 
occasioned the uproar of the people against him, as fearing 

" Acts ix. Luke xxiii. Niger. Com m. above in this second book, c. 7. sect. 
4. Asise fol. 503. 14. 3* $• 5* 

<* Of this St. George, see more p Lib. aa. c. 11. 
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I lest he wnulil give attempt to overthrow thai beautiful tem- 
ple. This also Marccllintis rqiorts, who though he says that 
this Geor^us was also deadly hated of the Christiana, who 
else might have rescued him ; yet he addeth, that his ashes, 
with tlie ashes of two others, were therefore cast into the 
sea, lest if their relicks had been gathered up, churches 
should be built for them, an for others. But for my part, I 
rather think tiiat it was not this Georgius, whose name lives 
in the right honourable order of our knights of the garter, 
but rather another, whom Tyrius, above cited, witnessetb 
to have Iieen buried at Lidda, or Diospolis. The same also 
is confirmed by i Vitriac. St. Jerome affirms, that it was 
sometimes called Tigrida; and while the Christians inhabited 
i.the Holy Land, it had a bishop suffragan. 

Near to Lydda, or Diospolis, standelh Raniatha of the 

I Ijcvites, or Anmiathia; afterward Rania and Ramiila, the 

I itttive city of Joseph, which buried the body of Christ- 

[■ • There are many places which bear this name of Rama t 

De they set in the iribe of Judah near Thecua, in the way 

f Hebron ; another in Nephtalim, not far from Sephet ; s 

ird in Zabulon, which, they say, adjoineih to Sephoris; 

ft fourth, which they make the same with Silo ; and a fiflh, 

rbich is this Rama, in the hills of Ephraim, called Ramo- 

lophim, where Samuel lived, and wherein he is buried. 

From hence to the north, along the coast, are Hctun, or 
Ajalon of the Levites, of which 1 Chron. vi. ApoUonia, of 
irhic)i ' Josephus in his Antiquities, luid in the Wars of the 
jVews. Also Balsahsa (for which Junius, S Kings iv. 4/i. 
ids Plauities Shalistte) they place hereabout in this tribe 
f Bphraim; but Junius, upon 1 Sam. tx. where we read of 
e land of Shalisha, findeth it in Benjamin. 
On the otiier side of tlie mountains of Ephriuni stond- 
1 Gofiia, one of the toparchies or cities of government, 
e second in dignity, of which the country about it luketh 
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Then ' Thamnath-sara, or, according to the Hebrew, 
Thimnath-serach, one also of the ten toparchies or pivn- 
(lencies of Judtea, wlui-h they call Thaninitieo, a goodljr 
city and strong, seated on one of the high hills of Ephraint, 
on the north of the hill called Gaas ; which city and ter. 
ritory Israel gave unto their leader Joshua, who also am- 
plified it with biiildingH, near which he was buried. His 
sepulchre remained in " St. Jerome's time, and over it ih« 
sun engraven, in memory of that greatest of wonders which 
God wrought in Joshua's time. 

In the places adjoining standeth Adarsa, or Adasa, whvn; 
* Judas Maccahffius, with 3000 Jews, overthrew the anny 
of Nicanor, lieutenant of Syria, near to Gaser, or Gezcr, 
which Joshua took, and hung their ting, a city of the I.e- 
vites. It was afterwards taken by Pharaoh of Egypt, thi 
people all slain, and the city razed : Solomon rebuilt iL 

To the cast of this place is the frontier city of Jefieti, of 
which Josh. xvi. 3. otherwise Pelethl, whence David had 
part of his pretorian soldiers, under the charge of Bensia. 
Then that high and famous mountain and city of Silo, 
whereon tlic ark of God was kept so many years, till the 
Philistines got it. 

To this they join the city of y Machmas, or Michmas, in 
which Jonathan Moccabieus inhabited, a place oAen remem- 
bered in the scriptures. It standeth in the common way 
from Samaria towards Jerusalem, and is now called Byra. 

Then the village of Naiolh, where Saul prophesied ; and 
near it ' Ephron, one of those cities which Abijah recovered 
from Jeroboam, after the great overthrow given him. Then 
EibtsaJm of the Levites, of which Josh. xxi. 22. which Ju- 
nius thinks to be the same with Jokmeham, of which 1 Chran. 
ri. 68. As for Absalom's Baal-hazor, which they find here- 
about, Junius reads it the pldn of Chatator, and 6nds it 
in the tribe of Judah ; as Joshua xv. we read of two Chat- 
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Kirs in that tribe, one near Kadeah, vcr. 93. and the ( 
the same as Chetzron, ver. 25. towards Jordan. 

In this tribe also they find the dty of Mello, whose citi- 
zens, they say, joined with the Sichemites in making the 
I liastard Abimelech king; adding, tliat for the building 
I jthereof, with otJier cities, Solomon raised a tribute upon 
I the people. But it seems that Mello, or'Millo, is a com- 
I mon name uf a strong fort or citadel ; and bo Junius, for 
I dotiius MUlo, reads iticoIie munituMns; and for Sahmo 
I ^sdi/icabat MiBo, he reads lEdiflcabat munitionem ; and so 
J the Septuagint read rqv axfiav in tliat place. And without 
l doubt liie Millo which Solomon built trannot be that of 
^ Sichera, but another in Jerusalem. 

The other cities of mark in Ephraim are Taphuach, 
I whose king was slain by Joshua; and Janoach, or Janoah, 
i Vpoilcd by Teglatphalassar ; Pekah ihen governing Israel, 
^.wiih divers others, but of no great fame. 

The mountiuns of Ephraim sometimes ngnify the great- 
I est part of the land of the sons of Joseph, on the west of 
[ Jordan, several parts whereof are the hill of Saniron, or 
I Samaria, I Reg. xvi. 2i. ''the bill of Gahas, Judg. ii. 9- 
f the hill of Tsalnion, or Salmon, Judg. ix. 48. the hills of 
[ the region of Tsupb, or Tsophim, Judg. ix. 5. where Rama- 
I Tsophim stood, which was the city of Samuel. 

The great plenty of fruitful i-ines upon the sides of these 
I mountains was the occasion that Jacob, in the spirit of 
■ prophecy, Gen. xbx. 22. compared Joseph's two branches, 
I Ephraim and Manasseh, to the branches of a fruitful vine 
I planted by the well side,nnd spreading her ■= daughter-branches 
Ijilong the wail: which allegory also Kzek. xxii. in his la- 
l;|Dcntaiion for Ephraim (that is, for the ten tribes, whose 
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^ AliK> tlie hill at PbiDcbas, where 
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head was Ephraim) prosecutes ; as also in his lamentaDon 
fur JuJdi lie followeih the other allegory of Jacob, Gen. 
xiix. 9. comparing Judah to a Hon. Upon the top of one 
of the highest of these hills of Ephraim, which overlookelh 
all the pidns on both sides of Jordan, they find the catstle 
called Dok, which they make to be the same with I>agon, 
of which Joseph. 1. Belh Jud. c. S. in which castle, as it n 
IMac. xvi, Ptolemy most traitorously, at a banquet, slew 
Simon Maccaheetis his father-in-law. 

Among the rivers of this tiibe of Ephraim ihcy luunc 
Gaas, remembered In S Sam. xxiii. 30. where, ibou^ Ju- 
nius reads HUldai ex una vailium Gahasiy yet the Vulgar 
and Vatublus read Gidd&i, of the river of Gaas. Also in 
this tribe they place tlie river of Carith, by which the pro- 
phet Elios abode during the great drought, where he was 
^ fed by the ravens ; and after that the river was dried up, 
he travelled (by the Spirit of God guided) towards Sidon, 
where he was relieved by the poor widow of Z^repta, whose 
dead son he revived, and increased her pittance of meal and 
oil, whereby she sustained her life. 

SECT. II. 
Of Ihe kings of the ten tribet, from Jeroboam to Aehab. 

OF the first kings of Israel I omit in this place to speak, 
and reserve it to the catalt^ue of the kings of Judah ; of 
whom hereafter. 

Touching the acts of the kings of the ten tribes, but 
briefly, beginning after tlie division from Judah end Benja- 
min, now il followelh to speak. The first of these kings was 
Jemboain the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite of Zereda, who 
being a man of strength and courage, was by Solomon 
made overseer of the buildings of the Millo, or munition in 
Jerusalem, for as much as belonged to the charge of the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseb, and so many of them as 
wrought in those works. During which time, as he went 
from Jerusalem, he encounterctl the prophet Ahijah, who 
made him know ihat he was by God dcsiiaed to be king of 
■I I Reg. ivii. s. 
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Israel, and to cornmanci tea of the twelve tribes. AfW 
this, fearing tlial those tilings might come to Solomon's 
knowledge, he fled into Egypt to Shishak, whom Eusebius 
ealleih Osochores, whose daughter he married ; the prede- 
ceansor of which Shishak (if not the same) did likewise cn- 
lertiun Adad the Idumean, when he vyas carried young into 
Egy|)t, from the fury of Darid and his captain Joab, which 
Adad the king of Egypt married to his wife's sister Taph- 
nes, using both him and Jeroboam as instruments to shake 
the kingdom of Judroa, that himself might the easilicr spoil 
he did ; for in the fifth year of Rehoboam, ' Shishak 
lacked the city of Jerusalem, and carried thence all the 
treasure of David and Solomon, and all the spoils which 
David took from Adadezer of Soba, with the presents of 
Tohu king of Hamaih, which were of an inestimable value. 

This Jeroboam, after the death of Solomon, became lord 
of the ten tribes ; and though he were permitted by God to 
govern the Israelites, and from a mean man exalted to that 
itate, yet preferring the polides of the world before the 
•ervice and honour of God, (as feaiing that if the tribes un- 
der his rule should repair to Jerusalem, to do their usual 
aacrifices, they might be drawn from him by degrees,) he 
erected two golden calves, one in Dan, and another in 
Bethel, for the people to worship; (an imitation of the 
Egyptian Apis, saiih ' St, Ambrose, or rather of Aaron's calf 
in Iloreb ;) further, he made election of his priests out of 
the basest and unlearned people. This king made his chief 
•eat and palace at Sichem : he despised the warning of the 
iudeai) prophet, whom Josephus caileth Adon, and Glycas, 
Joel ; his hand thereafter withered, and was again restored : 
but continuing in his idolatry, and hardened upon occasion 
tlut the prophet returning was shun by a lion, Ahijah makes 
him know that God purposed to root out his posterity. 

He was afterwards overthrown by B Abia king of Judah, 
and died after he had governed twenty-twu years, whom 
Nr()^ his son succeeded ; who, in the second year of his 
reign, together with all the race of Jeroboam, was stain, 

■ I Kr«. xiv. ' Ambiob* on Rom. i. > i Kiiigi li, (1— If. 
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and rooted out by Baasha, who reigned in his stead; so 
Nadab lived king but two years. 

Baasha the son of Ahijah, the third king after the par- 
tiUon, made war with Asa king of Judah : he seated hinw 
self in Thersa, and fortified Rama .against Judah, to re- 
strain their excursions. Hereupon Asa entertained Ben- 
hadad of Damascus against him, who invaded Nephtalim, 
and destroyed many places therein: the mean while Asa 
carried away the materials, with which Baasha intended to 
fortify Rama, but being an idolater, he was threatened by 
Jehu the prophet, that it should befall his race as it did 
to ^Jeroboam, which afterward came to pass. He ruled 
twenty-four years, and died. 

To Baasha succeeded £la his son, who at a feast at his 
palace of Thersa was in his cups slain by Zambris, after he 
bad reigned two years ; and in him the prophecy of Jehu 
was fulfilled. 

Zambris succeeded Ela, and assumed the name of a king 
seven days : but Ambris, in revenge of the king^s murder, 
set upon * Zambris, or Zimri, and enclosed him in Thersa, 
and forced him to bum himself. , 

Ambris, or Homri, succeeded Ela, and transferred the 
regal seat from Thersa to Samaria, which he bought of 
Shemer, built, and fortified it. This ^ Ambris was also an 
idolater, no less impious than the rest, and therefore sub- 
jected to Tabremmon, king of Syria; the father of Benha- 
dad, according to Eusebius, Nicephorus, and Zonaras. 
But how this should stand, I do not well conceive ; seeing 
Benhadad, the son of Tabremmon, was invited by *Asa, 
king of Judah, to assail Baasha king of Israel, the father of 
Ela, who forewent Ambris. This Ambris reigned twelve 
years, six in Thersa and six in Samaria, and left two chil- 
dren, Achab and Athalia. 

SECT. III. 

Of Achab and his successors, icith the captivity of the ten tribes. 
ACHAB, or Ahab, succeeded Omri, who not only up- 

■* I Kingt XV. aud xri. > i Kings xri. ^ Ibid. > i Kiogt zv. 
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held the idolatry of Jeroboam, borrowed of the Egyptians, 
but he nmn-ied Jeicalx.) the Zidoniaii ; and as Jeroboam 
fiillowcd the religion of his Egyptian wife, so did Achab of 
bis Zidonian, and erected an altar and a grove to Baal in 
Samaria. He suffered Jezabel to kill the prophets of the 
must high God. God sent famine on the land of Israel. 
Achab met EHas ; Elias prevailed in the trial of the sacri- 
fice, and killeth the false prophets, and afterwards flieth for 
fear of Jezabel. 

Benhadad not long after besieged Samaria, and taken 
by Achab, was by him set at liberty ; for which the prophet 
(whom Gtycas ealleth Micheeas) reprovcth him : afterwards 
he causeth Naboth, by a false accusation, to be stoned. 
Then joining with Josaphat in the war for the recovery of 
Baniolh, he was slain, as Michteas had foretold him. 

He had three sons named in the scripture, Ochozias, Jo- 
ram, and Joas, besides seventy other sons by sundry wives 
snd concubines. 

Ochnzias succeeded his father Achab. The Moahites fell 
from his obedience ; he bruised himself by a fall, and sent 
for counsel to ""Beelzebub, the god of Acharon. Elijah 
the prophet mectcth the messenger on the way, and mis- 
liking that Ochozias sought help from that dead idol, asked 
the messenger, if there were not a God in Israel. Ochozias 
sendetli two captains, and with each fifty soldiers, to bring 
£lijali unto him ; both which, with thar attendants, were 
consumed with fire. The third capt^n besought mercy at 
Elijah's hands, and he spared him, and went with him to 
the king, avowing it to the king that he must then die; 
which came to pass in the second year of his reign, 

•loram, the brother of Ochozias by Jezabel, succeeded : 
he allured Josaphat, king of Judoh, and the king of Edom, 
to assist him against the Moahites, who refused to |>ay him 
the tribute of 20,000 sheep. The three kings wanted wau-r 
for themselves and their horses in the deserts. The prophet 
Elisha causeth the ditches ui flow. The " Moabitcs are 
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overthrown; their king flieth to Kirharaseth ; and bdng 
besieged, according to some expositors, biiriil his son on the 
walls as a sacrifice, whereat Uie three kings, moved with 
compassion, returned and left Moab, wasting and spoiling 
that re^on. Others, as it seems, with better reason, under- 
stand the text to speak of the son of tlie king of Edorn, 
whom they suppose in this icruption to have been taken 
prisoner by the Moabiies, and that the king of Moab shewed 
him over the walls, threatening, unless the siege were dis- 
solved, that he would offer him in sacrifice to his gods. 
Wliereupon the king of Edom besought those of Judah and 
Israel to break off the siege for the safety of his son ; which 
when the other kings refused to yield unto, and tJiiit Moab, 
according to his former threatening, had burnt the king of 
Edoni's son upon the rampire, that all the assailants might 
discern it ; the king of Edom, being by this sad spectacle 
enraged, forsook the parly of the other kings ; for want of 
whose assistance the siege was broken up. 

After this the king of Aram sent to Joram, to heal Naa- 
man, the capt^n of his army, of the leprosy- The answer 
of Joram was. Am I God to kill, and to ^ve life, that he 
doth send to heal a man from his leprosy ? adding, titat the 
Aramite sought but matter of quarrel against him. Eh&ha 
hearing thereof, willed the king to send Naaman to him, 
promising that he should know that there was a prophet in 
Israel ; and so Naaman was healed, by washing himseir 
seven times in Jordan. Elisha refused the gifts of Naa- 
man,' but his servant Gehazi accepted a part thereof; 
from whence the sellers of spiritual gifts are called Geha- 
zites, as the buyers are " Simunians, of Simon Magus. 

Afterwards Benhadad, king of Aram or Damascus, hav- 
ing heard that this prophet did discover to the king of 
Israel whatsoever the Aramite consulted in his sccretest 
council, sent a troop of horse to take Elisha ; all whom 
Elisha struck blind, and brought them captives into Sama- 
ria. Joram then asking leave of the prophet to slay them. 
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Elishn forbade him to harm them, but caused tliem to be 
fed and sent back to their own prince in safety. 

The king of Aram, notwithstanding these benefits, did 
again attempt Samaria, and brought the citizens to extreme 
famine. Jorara imputeth the cause thereof to the prophet 
Elisha. EUgha, by prayer, caused a noise of chariots and 
Armour to sound in the air, whereby t)ie Aramites affrighted 
fled away and left' the siege ; an act of great admiration, 
as the same is written in 2 Kings vii. After this, when 
Azael obtained the kingdom of Syria by the death of his 
master, Joram, entering upon his frontier, took Ramoth 
Gilead ; in which war he received divers wounds, and re- 
turned to Jezrae) to be cured. But whilst he lay there, 
Jehu (who connnanding the army of Joram in Gilead, wait 
anointed king by one of the children of the prophets sent 
by Elisha) surprised and slew both him and oU that be- 
longed unto him, rooting out the whole posteiity of Ahab. 

Jehu, who rdgned after Jchoram, destroyed not only the 
race of his foregocrs, but also their religion ; for which he 
received a promise from God, that his seed should occupy 
the throne unto the fourth generation. Yet he upheld tlie 
idolatry of Jeroboam, for which he was plagued with griev- 
ous war, wherein he was beaten by Hazael the Aramite, 
who spoiled all the countries to the east of Jordan; in 
vhich war he was slain, saith Cedrenus, whereof the scrip- 
tures are silent. Jehu reigned twenty-eight years. 

Joachaz, or Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, succeeded his fa- 
ther, whom Azael and his son Benliadad often invaded, 
and in the end subjected, leaving him only iifty horse, 
twenty chariots, and 10,000 foot ; and, as it is writU'n in 
the scriptures, he made them like dust beaten into pow- 
der. Joacha/. reigned seventeen years. 

After Joachaz, Joas his son governed Israel ; who, when 
•he repaired to Elisha the prophet as he lay in his death- 
bed, the prophet promised him three victories over the 
Aramites ; and first commanded him to lay bis hand on his 
bow; and Elisha covered the king's bands widi his, and 
1 1 KiagB «li. 
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bade him open the window westward, (which was towards 
Damascus,) and then shoot an arrow thence-out. He 
again willed him to beat the ground with his arrows, who 
smote it thrice, and ceased. The prophet then tdid him, 
that he should have smitten five or six times, and then he 
should have had so many victories over the Aramites as he 
gave strokes. And so it succeeded with Joas, who over- 
drew the Aramites in three battles, and recovered the d- 
ties and territory from Benhadad the son of Azael, which 
his father Joachaz had lost. He also overthrew ' Amazia 
king of Juda, who provoked him to make the war ; where- 
upon he entered Jerusalem, and sacked it with the temple. 
This Joas reigned sixteen years, and died ; in whose time 
also the prophet Elisha exchanged this life for a better. 

Jeroboam, the third from Jehu, followed Joas his father, 
an idolater, as his predecessors ; but he recovered all the 
rest of the lands belonging to Israel, from Hamath, which is 
near Libanus, to the Dead sea, and reigned forty-one 
years. 

Zacharias, the fourth and last of the house of Jehu, 
slain by Shallum his vassal, who reigned in his stead, go^ 
vemed six months. Shallum held the kingdom but one 
month, being slaughtered by Menahem of the Gadites. 

Menahem, who took revenge of Shallum, used great 
cruelty to those that did not acknowledge him, ripping 
the bellies of those that were with child. This Menahem 
being invaded by Phul, * bought his peace with 10,000 ta- 
Jents of silver, which he exacted by a tribute of fifty 
sheckles from every man of wealth in Israel. Menahem go- 
verned twenty years. 

Pekahiah, or Phaceia, or, after Zonaras, Phacesia, suc- 
ceeded ; and after he had ruled two years, he was slain by 
Phaca, or Pekah, the commander of his army, who reigned 
in his place. In this Pekah'^s time, Phulassar, or Tiglat- 
Phylassar, invaded the kingdom of Israel, and won Ijon, 
Abel-Bethmaaca, Janoach, Kedesh, Hasor, and Gilead, with 
all the cities of Galilee, ^ carrying them captives into Assy- 

' 2 Kings xir. * a Kings xri. 19. • 2 Kings xr. 29. 
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na : he was drawn in by Achaa, king of Judtua, against Pe- 
kah, and Rezin the last of the Adades. For Athos, being 
wasted by Pckali of Israel and by Rt^zin of Damascus, did 
a third time borrow the church riches, and therewith en- 
gaged the Assyrian who first suppressed the monarchy of 
a and Damascus, and then of Israel : aud this inviting 
of the great Assyrian was the ulter ruin of both states, of 
Israel and iif Judiea. Pekah reigned twenty years. 

Then Hosliea, or Osea, who slew Pekah, became the 
vassal of Salmanassar; but hoping to shake off the Assy- 
rian yoke, he sought aid from So, or Sua, or Sebicus, king 
of Egypt ; which being known to the Assyrian, he cast him 
into prison, besieged Samaria, and mastered it ; carried the 
ten idolatrous tribes into Nineveh in Assyria, and into 
Rages in Media, and into other eastern regions, and there 
dispersed them ; and replanted Samarta with divers na- 
tions, and chiefly with tlie Cutha2, (inhabiting about Cutha, 
B river in Persia, or rather in "Arabia Deserta,) and with 
the people Catanei bounding upon Syria, and with those of 
Scpharvajim ; (a people of Sepbar in Mesopotamia upon 
Euphrates, of whose conquest Sennacherib vaunteth;) also 
with those of Ava, which were of tlie ancient Avins, who in- 
habited the land of the Philistines in Abraham's time, 
dwelling near unto Gaza, whom the Caphtorims rooted out ; 
and at this time they were of Arabia the Desert, called 
HavEei, willing to return to their ancient seats. To these 
he added those of Chamath, or Itunea, the ancient enemies 
of the Israelites, and sonwtime the vassals of the Adads of 
Damascus, which so often afflicted them. And thus did 
this Ass)Tian advise himself better than the Romans did ; 
for after Titus and Vespasian had wasted the cities of Ju- 
deea and Jerusalem, they carried the people away captive ; 
but left no others in their places, but a very few simple la- 
bourers, besides their own thin garrisons, which soon de- 
cayed : and thereby they gave that dangerous entrance to 
the Arabians and Saracens, who never could l*e driven 
thence aga'm to this day. 

' Piol. 1. j;, [•>*. luril. 
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And this transmigration, plantation, and dispIantatioD, 
happened in the year of the world 3S9S, the 6th year of 
Ezekiah, king of Judah; and the 9th of Hosea the hat 
king of Israel. 



1. Jeroboam 

2. Nadab 

3. Baasha 
4 Ela 

5. Zambris 

6. Omri 

7. Achab 

8. Ochozias 
9* Joram 

10. Jehu 

11. Joachaz 



caialogue of the 

Reigned. 

22 years. 

2 years. 

24 years. 

20 years. 



7 days. 

11 years. 
22 years. 

2 years. 

12 years. 
28 years. 
17 years. 



kinffs of the ten tribes. 

Rei^uod. 

12. Joas 16 years. 

13. Jeroboam 

14. Zacharias 

15. Shallum 

16. Menahem 10 years. 

17. Pekahiah 2 years. 

18. Phaca 20 years. 

19. Hosea 9 years^ 
about whose time writers 
differ. 



41 years. 
6 months. 
1 monih. 



CHAP. X. 



Of the memorable places of Dan^ Simeon^ Judah^ Reuben^ 
Gady and the other halfqfManasseh. 

SECT. I. 

Of Dan, whereof Joppe, Gath, Accaron, Azotus, and other 

towns, 

IN 6W following the coast of the Mediterranean sea, that 
portion of land assigned to the tribe of Dan joineth to 
Ephraim, whereof I spake last ; of which family there were 
numbered at mount Sinai 62,700 fighting men, all which 
leaving their bodies with the rest in the deserts, there en- 
tered the Holy Land of their sons 66,400 bearing arms. The 
first famous city in this tribe on the sea-coast was Joppe, or 
Japho, as in Joshua xix. 46. one of the most ancient of the 
world, and the most famous of others on that coast, because 
it was the port of Jerusalem. From hence Jonas embarked 
himself, when he fled from the service of God towards Thar- 
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i in Citicia. In the time of the Maccabees this city re- 
ived many changes: and while Judos Maccaba'us go. 
rTK^ed the Jews, the Syrians that were garrisoned in Juppe, 
living their fleet in the port, invited SOO principal citizens 
ward them, and cast them all into the sea ; which 'Judas 
;nged by 6ring their fleet, and putting the companies 
Eirliich sought to escape to the sword. 

It was twice taken by the Romans, and by Ceslius the 

mtenanC utterly burnt and ruined. But in the year of 

LChrist 1S50, Lodowtck the French king gave it new walls 

tnd towers : it is now the Turk's, and called Jaffa. There 

e certain rocks in that port, whereimto it is reported tliat 

indromeda was fastened with chains, and from thence de- 

nvered from tlie sea-monster by Fergus. This fable (for so 

1 take it) b confirmed by yJosephus, Sotinus, and Pliny. 

^us Scaurus, during his office of sdileship, shewed the 

a of this monster to the people of Rome. St. Jerome 

Jlpon Jonas speaks of it indifferently. 

The next unto Joppe was Jamnia, where ' Jndas M«- 

aabsus burnt the rest of the Syrian fleet ; the fire ami 

■flame whereof was seen at Jerusalem, 240 furlongs ofl'. It 

I sometime a bishop's scat, saJth "Will, of Tyre; but 

Iftere is no sign of it at this time that such a place there 



After Jamnia is the dty of Geth, or Gath, sometime 
jithedon, saitli Volaterran. And so Montanus, fol. 244i. 
s to understand it. For he sou it next to Egypt, of 
1 the Philistine cities, and in the place of Anthcdon. But 
IV^olaterran gives neither reason nor authority for his ofna- 
□ ; for Ptolomy sets Anthedon far to the south of Joppe ; 

i Geth was the first and not the last (beginning from the 
>r[h) of a!t the great cities of the Philistines ; and about 
ixteen miles from Joppe, where St. Jerome in his time 
Hind a great village of the same name. It was sometime 

! habitation and seminary of the ''Anakims; strong and 

■ 1 Mice II. II. ■ 1 Mace. xii. 

' Lib. 3. 1, ij.de Bell. Juil. Soliii. ■ De Bell. uirr. 

f. 4J. PliB. I. J, c. 9. '■ Hicrou. in Mkh»«i». 

RAI.ECn, IIIST. WOULD, vol.. II. \ 
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giant-like men, whom Joshua coulJ not expel, nor iltc 
DanitcB after him ; nor any of the Israelites, till Duvid's 
timej who slew Goliath, as his captains did divers otben, 
not much inferior in strength and stature unto Goliath. 

Roboam the son of Solomon rebuilt Geth ; Ozios the 
son of Amazia destroyed it again. It was also laid waste 
by Azael king of Syria. Fulke, the fourth kingof JerusJetn, 
built a castle in the same place out of the old ruins. Whe- 
ther this Geth was the same that "^Will. of Tyre in the hcJj 
war calls Ibij[)nj I much doubt ; the error growing by 
taking Geth for Anthedon. 

Not far from Geth, or Gath, standeth Bethsenies, or the 
house of the Sun. In the fields adjoining to this city (as is 
thought) was the ark of God brought by a yoke of two kine, 
turned loose by the ^ Philistines ; and the Bethsemites pre- 
suming to look therein, there were slain of the elders seventy, 
and of the people 50,000, by the ordinance of God. After 
which slaughter, and the great lamentation of the people, it 
was called the great 'Abel, sailii St. Jerome. Bencdictun 
Theologus finds three other cities of this name ; one in 
'Nephtalim, another in Juda, and another in Issachar; 
Jerome finds a fifth in Benjamin. 

Keeping the sea,^»ast, the strong city of Accaron ofieretb 
itself, sometime one of the five satrapies or governments of 
the Philistines. St. Jerome makes it the same with Csesarva 
FaUestince. Pliny confounds it with Apollouia : it was one 
of those thai defended itself against the Danites and Ju- 
deans. It worshipped Beelzebub the god of hornets or 
flies. To which idol it was that eAhaziah king of Israel 
tent to inquire of his health : whose messengers Elijah 
meeting by the way, caused them to return with a sorrowful 



noe (be PhiliEdnM spt the 
■ change bang caiy firom 
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' See [a Niph. c. j. wet. 4. {. 6. 

< 1 Kiogg i. It WM twuegcd bjr 
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Neco for twenty -nine yean Togetbcr: 
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^SBEwcr tu their master. Thli^ ciiy i.s vemenibcrcd in iiiaiiv 
aces of scripture. 

Christianus Schrot ptaceili Azotus next tu Geth, and tl]cii 
f Accaron, or Ekron. This Azotus, or Asdod, was also an ha- 
bitation of the Anakims, whom Joshua failed lu destroy, 
tliough he once possessed their city. Heran stood a sump- 
■ Uk>u3 temple, dedicated to the " idol Dogoii : the same idol 
pbich fell twice to the ground of itself, after the ark of God 
s by the Philistines carried into their temple ; and in the 
' second fall it was utterly broken and defaced. Near it was 
that famous 'Judas Maccabseus alain by Bacchidea and 
Alcimus, the lieutenants of Demetrius. /U'terwards it was 
taken by Jonathan : and the rest of the citizens being put 
to the sword, all that fled into the temple of Dagon were, 
with iheir idol, therein consumed with fire ; near which 
P also he overthrew ApoUonius. 

Gabinius the Roman rebuilt it. It had a bishop*!; seat 
frhile Christianity flourished in those paru. But in St. Jc- 
ne's time it was yet a ftur village. And this was the last 
f the sea-towns within the tribe of Dan. 

The cities which are within the land eastwanl from Azo- 
tus, and beyond tlie fountain of Ethiopia, wherein Philip 
the apostle baptized the eunuch, are Tsorah, or Sarara, and 
Esttiaol, and between them Castra Danis near Hebron : 
though this place, where Samson was born, may seem by 
the words, Judg. xviii. 12. to be in the tribe of Juduli, as 
the other also were bordering towns between Dan and Juda. 

», After these, within the bounds of Juda, but belonging to 
Itbe Danites, they And Gedor: or, as it is 1 Mace. xv. Ce> 
dron, which Cendebteus, the lieutenant of Antiochus, forti- 
fied against the Jews, and near which himself was by the 
'' Maccabees overthrown. 

fThen Modin, the native city of the Maccai>ee8; and 
herein they were buried, on whose sepulchre the seven 
larble pillars, which were erected of that height as they 
Tved for a mark to ihe seamen, remaned many hun- 
I I MiKv.ii.i. Jas.iii.4i. 
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dreds of ye&ra after their first setting up, as Broclianl «imI 
Breidenbach witness. 

There are besides these the city of ' Cariathiarim, tliot 
is, the city of the woods ; seated in the border of Juda, 
Benjamin, and Dan, wherein the ark of God remajned 
twenty years in the house of Aminadab ; till such time as 
David carried it theme to Jerusalem : of this place (as they 
aay) was Zacharias the son of Barachias, or Jehoida, who 
was slain between the temple and the altar: also Unas, 
whom Joachim king of Jenisalem slaughtered, as we find in 
Jeremy. Many other places which they place in this tribe, 
rather as I take it upon presumption than warrant, I omit : 
as that of Caspln, taken with great slaughter by ™ Judas 
Maccalueus : and Lachis, whose king was slaiu by Joshua, 
in which also Amazias was shun ; the same which Seunacherib 
took, Ezechias reigning in Juda. 

Of other cities belonging to this tribe, see in Joshua xix. 
from the 41st verse, where also it is added, that llie Daaites' 
portion was too little for their number of families; and 
therefore that they invaded Leshem, and inhabited it : 
which city, after amplified by Philip the brotlier of Herod 
Antipas, was called Ctesarea Philippi, as before, and made 
the metropolis of Itura?a and Trachonitis; of which coasts 
this Philip was tctrarch ; but of this city see more in Nepb- 
talim. In this tribe there ore no mountains of fame. 

It hath two rivers or torrents: the northemmoet risetfa oul 
of the mountains of Juda ; and passing by Mod]n,falleth into 
the sea by Sachrona. " The other hath the name of Sorek, 
or Sored, whose banks are plentiful of vines, which have no 
seeds or stones; the wine they yield isred, of excellent colour, 
taste, and savour, &c. In this valley of Sorek, so called from 
the river, inhabited Delilah, whom Samson loved. 
SECT. 11. 
The tribe of Smron. 

THE tribe of Simeon takes up the rest of the sea-coast of 

■ Allu Cariath-bul and Bui, or - i Mace. lii. (.*. Jos. x\\. 

BaiilpliarosiTn. i Sun. rU. i. i Sniii. i Kiugi lir. 19. 

v'l. I. 1 Cliron. ixiv. ji. Mult, xiiii. • Ilicron, in hni. ct Mirlmu 

33. Jrr. »nri. 10. BrurL. Broid. JiiJg. x»i. 4. 
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^■Canaan to the border of Egypt: who being the second son 
^Kif Jacob by Leah, there were increased of that family, while 
they abode in Egypt, as they were numbered at mount 
Sinai, 59,300 able men ; all which ending their lives in the 
desertH, there entered the land of promise of their issues 
SS,SOO bearing arms, who were" in part mixed with Juda, 
and in part severed, inhabiting a smaU territory on the sea- 
coast, belon^ng to Edumiea ; of which the first city adj<»n- 
ing to Dan was Ascalon. 

The regvli, or petty kings thereof, were called Ascalon- 
itte ; of which v Volaterran out of Xaiithus, in the history 
of the Lydians, reports, that Tantalus and Ascalus were the 
sons of Hymeneeus: and that Ascalus being employed by 
Aciamus, king of the Lydians, with an army in Syria, falling 
in love with a young woman of that country, built this city, 
and called it after his own name : the same hath Nicolatis in 
his history, saith Volaterran. 
^^m DifMloruH Siculus, in his third book, remombereth a lake 
^Htar Ascalon, wherein there hath been a temple dedicated 
■ to Derceto the goddess of the Syrians, having the face of 
a woman and the body of a fish ; who, as I have said be- 
fore, in the story of Ninus, was the mother of Scmiramis, 
feigned to be cast into this lake, and fed and relieved by 
doves. And therefore was the dove worshipped both in 
Babylonia and Syria, of which Tibullus the poet : 

kAVia Palaatino sancta columba Syro. 
The white dove is for holy held in Syria- Palestine. 
It wjia one of the chiefest and strongest cities of the Phi- 
listines. It bred many learned men, {'i saith Volaterran,) as 
Antiochus, Sosus, Cygnus, Dorotheus the historian, and 
Artemidorus, wlio wrote the story of Bithynia. 

In Ascalon, as some say, was that wicked Herod bom, 
that, seeking after our Saviour, caused all the male rhildrcn, 
of two years old and under, to be slwii. In the Christian 
times it had a bishop, and after that, when it was by the 
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Salndioe defaced, Richard, king of England, while he made 
war in the Holy Ijand, gave it a new wall, and many build- 
ings: ^ Ejita muros mm Saladlnus diruUtel, Richardtu 
Angiorum rex instauravU, sailh AdricliomiuK. 

In David's time it was one of the most renowned cities of 
the Fhilistines ; for he nameth Galh and Ascalon aaly, 
wlien he lamentcth Che death of Saul and Jonathan, not 
speaking of the other three ; * TcH it not in Giith, pub- 
lith it not in tJie ilreets qfJscalon : it is now called Sca- 
kine. Gabinius restored it, as he did Azotits and Gaza. 

NeM to Ascalon stood Gaza, or Gazcra, which the He- 
brews call Hazza; the Syrians Azon, of Azonus, as thej 
say, the son of Hercules. Other profane writers affirm 
thai it was built by Jupiter. I'omponius Mela gives the build- 
ing thereof to Canibysea the Persian, because belike he re- 
built it ; and Gaza, in the Persian tongue, is as much to say 
as treasure. This ' Gaza was ihe first of the five satrapies of 
the Philistines, and the south bound of the land of Canaan 
towards Egypt. Hut this dty was far more ancient tlian 
Cambyses, as it is proved by many scriptures. It was once 
taken by Caleb, but the strength of the Anakims put him 
from it. At such time as " Alexander Macedon invaded the 
empire of Persia, it received a garrison for Darius : in de- 
spite whereof, it was by the Macedonians, after a long siege, 
demolished; and was called Gaza of the Desert. 

* Alexander Janneus, king of the Jews, surprised it, and 
slew 500 senators in the temple of Apollo, which fled thither 
for sanctuary ; but this Gaza was not set up in the same 
place again, to wit, on the foundations which Alexander 
Macedon had overturned, hut somewhat nearer the sea-side; 
though the other was but two miles off. It was a town of 
great account in the time of the Maccabees, and gave many 
wounds to the Jews, till it was forced by Simon : of 
which he made so great account, as he purposed to reside 
therein himself: and in his absence left John his M>n and 
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successor to \k governor. In y Brochard's time it was stU! 
a goodly city, and known by the name of Gozara. 

At the very outlet of the river of Bezor atandeth Majuma, 
the port of Gaza; lo which the privilege of a city was 
pven by the great Constantine, and the place called Con- 
itance after the name of the emperor's son. ' But Julian the 
apostate, soon after favouring the Gazeans, made it subject 
unto them, and commanded it to be called Gaza Maritlma. 

On the other side of " Besor Ktandeth Anthedon, defaced 
Ijty Alexander Janncus, restored by Herod, and called 
ipplas, after the name of Agrippa, the favourite of 

.ugustns. 

'flien b Raphia, where Philopeter overthrew the great 
Antiochus; and beyond it Rhinocurs, whose torrent la 
luMtwn in the scriptures by ihe name =of the torrent of 
it, till the Septuogint converted it by Rinocura, lodif- 
it, Isuah xxvii. IS. giving the name of the dty to 
re torrent that watereth it- 
Pliny calls it Rhinocolura, and Josephus Rhinocorura. 

■< Epiphanius reports it as a tradition, that at this place 
the world was divided by lots between the three sans of 
Noah. 

Within the land, and upon the river of Besor, they place 
Gerar; which the scripture plocetb between Kadesh and 
Shur, Gen. xx. 1. That it was near lo the wilderness of 
Beersheba, it appears, Gen. xxi. 31 . and therefore tio marvel 
that as elsewhere Beersheba, so sometimes Gerar, be made 
the MUth bound of Canaan. It was of old a distinct king- 
dom from the Philistine satrapies, the kings by one com- 
mon name were called Abimelechs; St. Jerome suth, that 
afterwards it was called Regio salutarit ; "the healthy 
"county:" BO that it was no marvel that Abraham and 
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ac lived much in these parts. Of king Ata& conquesl 
I of the oilies about Gerar, see 3 ChroB. xiv. 14. 

More w-ithin tlie lantl was « Siceleg, or Tsiglsk, which 

f was burnt by the Amalekites, when David, in his flytng 

I from Saul to the rhilistines, had left his carriages there; 

but David followed [hem over the river of Besor, and put 

them to the slaughter, and recovered the prey. 

Next fDabir, sometime Cariath-Sepher, the city (^ letters, 

die university, as they say, or academy of old Palestine. 

' In St. Jerome's time it seems it had the name of Daenia; 

Joshua XV. 49. it is called Urhs Sanns?, from the nane, as 

^U seems, of some of the Anakims, as Hebron was c^led Urbs 

' Arbalii. For even hence also were these giants expelled. 

It was taken chiefly by E Othoniet, encouraged by Caleb's 

f ]fwomise of his daughter iti marriage ; but that Joshua axid 

I the host of Israel were at tlie surprise, it appears JoshuM x. 

f$&- This city. Josh. xxi. 15. is named among those which, 

f out of Simeon and Juda, were ^ven to the Levites. And 

\ hence it seems they attribute it lo this tribe. 

Besides these, there are many others in the tribe of Si- 
meon, but of less fame ; as Haijn, of which Joshua xbt. 7. 
which also Joshua xxi. 16. is reckoned for one of the aties 
of the Levites, given out of the portion of Juda and Simeon, 
(for which Junius thinks Hasham is named, I Chroo. vi. 
t 59> though ''in the place of Joshua these two are distin- 
[ guishcd,) also Tholad so named, 1 Chron. iv, 29. for which 
[ Josh. xix. 4. we have Eltholad. Chatzar-Susa, so named. 
L Josh. xix. 5. for which Josh, xv, wc have Chatzar-Gadda, 
Lboih names agreeing in signification ; for Gadda is Turma, 
[ and Suso, Equitatus. 

In the same places of Joshua and of the ChronidcB 

t Chomut is named ; which tJiey think to he tlie same with 

I that of which Numb. xiv. 45. to which ihc Amalekites 

Litoid Conaanites pursued the Israebles. But that Chomia 

cannot be in Simeon, nor within the mountains of Edumaea. 
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For Israel fled not that way, but back again to the camp, 
'hich lay to the south of ■ Edumffia, in the desert. 

The same places also name Beersheba in this tribe ; so 
called of the oath between ^ Abraliam and Abiinelech ; near 
unto which Hagar wandered with her sod Ishniae]. 

It was also called the city of Isaac, because he dwelt long 
there. 

AVhile the Christians held the Holy Land, they laboured 
much to strengthen this place, standing on the border of the 
Arabian desert, and in the south bound of Canaan. It hath 
DOW the name of Gibelin. 

Tile other cities of Simeon, which arc named in the 
places of Joshua and of tlie Chronicles above not^d, be- 
cttuse ihey help us nothing in story, I omit tliem. 

In the time of Ezeidah king of Juda, certain of this tribe 
being straitened in their own territories, passed to 'Gedor, 

it is 1 Chron. iv. 39. (the same place which Josh. xv. 36. 

[raited Gedera and Gederothaima,) which at that time was 

inhabited by the issue of Cham, where ihey seated them- 

;lre3 ; as also 500 others of this tribe destroyed the relics 

of Amaiek in the mount^ns of Edom, and dwelt in iheir 

places. 

Tlie mountains within this trilie are few, and that of 

Samson the chiefest ; unto which he carried the gate-post 

of Gaza. The rivers are Besor and the torrent of Egypt 

called Shichar, as is noted in Asser. 

SECT. III. 

The tribe of Juda. 

OF Juda, the fourth son of Jacob by Leah, there were 
multiplied in Egypt 74,600; all which (Caleb excepted) 
perished in the deserts. And of tJieir sons, their entered 
the land of Canaan 76,500 bearing arms. Agreeable to the 
{[Tcatness of this number was the greatest territory given, 
called afterwards Jiidiea; within the bounds whereof were 
the portions allotted to Dan and Simeon included. 
Jrut, i. Sec in 

^n. xxi. 31. cliiptcr, 

ts it Mcnii in Uic Ivid of Juda. xrl. 3. 
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And many cities named in these tribes did first, as th*; 
say, belong unto the children of Juda, who had a kind of 
sovereignty over them ; as Succoih, Cariathiarim, I>achis, 
Betlisemes, Tsiglag, Beershebs, and others. 

The multitude of people within this small province (if it 
be meted by that ground given to this tribe only) were un- 
credible, if the witness of llie scriptures had not warranted 
the report. For when David numbered the people, tbey 
were found 500,000 fighting men. 

The cities of Juda were many : but I will remember the 
chiefest of them, beginning with Arad, or Horma, wbich 
atandeth in the entrance of Judaea from Idumiea; whose king 
first surprised the Israelites, as they passed by the border 
of "■ Canaan towards Moab, and took from them some spcnls 
and many prisoners; who being afterwards overthrown by 
the Israelites, the sons of Kent, the kinsmen of Moses, ob- 
tained a possession in that territory; who before tlie coming 
of the Israelites dwelt between Madian and Amalek. 

Following this frontier towards Idumiea and the south, 
"AscenBusSeorpionisorAcrabbim is placed, tlie next toArad; 
so called because of scorpions, which are said to be in thai 
place : from which name of Acrabbim, Jerome thinks that 
the name of the toparchy, called Acrabathena, was deno- 
minated ; of which we have spoken in Manasscs. 

On die south side also of Jud^a they place the cities of 
Jagur, Diniona, Adada, Cedes, Ashna, Jethnam, and Asor, 
or Chatsor, most of them frontier towns. 

And then Ziph, of which there are two places so called; 
one besides this in the body of Juda, of which the desert 
and forest adjoining took name, where David hid himself 
from Saul, 

After these are the cities of Esron, Adar, Karkah, and 
Asemona, or Hatsmon, of no great fame. 

Turning now from Idumtea towards the north we find 
the cities of Danna, Sheraah, Amam, the other Asor, or 
Chatsor, fiehaloth, and the two gochoes; of all which, see 
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^osh. XV. also Carioth, by Josh. xv. SS. called Keriotli : 
Iirbencc Judos the traitor waa called Is-cariotl>, as it were a 
_ roan of Carioth. Then " Hetham the abo<le of Sanison, 
which Rehoboam reedified. Beyond these, towards the 
BOTth bortler, and towards Elcutheropolis, is the city of 
P Jethar, or Jatthir, belonging to the Levites. In 'l St. Je- 
rome's tiDie it was called Jethira, and inhabited altogether 
with Christians: near unto this city was that remarkable 
battle fought between Asa king of Jitda and Zara king of 
the Arabians, who brought into the field a million of fight- 
nen, and was notwithstanding beaten and put to flight ; 
iiAsa following the victory as far as Gerar, which at the 
Mme time he recovered. 

Not far from Jether slandeth Jarmuth, whose king was 
1 alain by Joshua, and the city overturned. Next unto it is 
Marcsa, the native city of the prophet Michsea: between it 
snd Odolla, 'Judas Maccabteus overthrew Goigias, and 
,^nt thence 10,000 drachmas of silver to be ofifered for sa- 
:crifice. 

* Odolla, or HaduUam, itself was an ancient and mag- 
. jnificent city, taken by Joshua, and the king thereof slain. 
Jonathan Maccabieus beautified it greatly. Then ■ Ceila, 
fiT KeUa, afterwards Echela, where David sometime hid 
himself, and which afterwards he delivered from the assaults 
a£ the Phihslines: near which the prophet Abacuc was 
buried; whose monument remained, and waa seen by St. 
Jerome. 

Near it is Hebron, sometime called the cittf of Jrbah, 
for which the Vulgar hadi Cariaiharbe: the reason of this 
4iame they give, as if it signiiied the city of four, because 
the four patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were therein buried ; but of Adam it is but supposed ; and it 
18 plain by the places, Josh. xiv. 14. and xv. 13. and xx. 11. 
tihat Arbah here doth not signify four, but that it was the 
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name of the father of the giants, called Anakim, whose sott, 
as it seems, ADak was : and Achinian, ShcshaJ, and Taimoi, 
(whom Caleb expelled, Josh, xv.) were the sons of thit 
Anak, Numb, xiii. 23. The name of Anak ugnifieth tor- 
quern, a chain worn for ornament : and it seems that this 
Anak, enriched by the spoils which himself and his father 
got, wore a chain of gold, and so got this name : and leav- 
ing the custom to his posterity, left also the name: so that 
in Latin the name of Anaklni may not amiss be expounded 
by Torquati. 

The city Hebron was one of the ancieniest cities of Ca> 
naan, built seven years before Tsoan, or Tanis, in Egypt ; 
and it was the head and chief city of the Anakims, whom 
Caleb expelled ; to whom it was in part given, to wit, the 
villages adjoining, and the rest to the Levites. It bod a 
bishop !n the Chnstian times, and a magnificent temple 
built by Helen, the mother of Constantine. 

Not far hence they find Eleutheropolis, or the free city, 
remembered often by St. Jerome, Then Eglon, vfaose 
king Dabir associated with the other four kings of the 
Amorites, to wit, of " Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, and 
Laciiis, besieging the Gibeonites, were by Joshua uilerly 
overthrown. From hence the next city of fame was Emaus, 
afterwards Nicopolis, one of the cities of government, or 
presidencies of Judfea. In sight of this city, * Judas 
Maccabseus (after he had formerly beaten both Apollonius 
and Seron) gave a third overthrow to Gorgias, lieutenant 
to Antiochus. 

In the year 1301 it was overturned by an earthquake, 
^th y Eusebius, In the Christian times it had a bishop's 
seat, of tlie diocese of Ciesarea of Palestine. 

From Emaus towards the west sea there are the citiea of 
Naliama, Bcihdagon, and Gader, or Gedera, or Gedero- 
thaimojofwhieh, and of Gederoth, ' Josh, xv.36,41. Tlien 
Azecha, to which Joshua followed the slaughter of the five 
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kings before named, a city of great strength in the valley 
of "Teribinih, or Turpentine ; as the Vulgar readeth, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 2, whence, as it seems, they seat it near unto Soco, 
and unto Lebna of the Levites. It revolted from the sul>- 
jection of the Jews, while Juram the son of Josaphat ruled 
ID Jerusalem ; and next unto this standcth Maeeda, which 
Joshua utterly dispeopled. 

On the otiier ade of Emaus, towards the east, standeth 
Bethsur, otherwise Betli&ora, and Bcthsor; one of the strong- 
est and most sought for places in all Juda : it is seated on 
a high hill, and therefore called Betkatir, {the house an the 
roek, or o^ strength). It was fortified by Roboam, and 
afterwards by ^ Judas Maccabteus. Lysias forced it, and 
Antiochus Eupator by famine; Jonathan regained it, and 
aa by Simon exceedingly fortified agiunst the Syrian 
kings. 

Bethlehem is the next unto it within six miles of Jerusa- 
lem, otherwise Lehem, sometime Ephrata ; which name, they 
say, it had of Caleb's wife, when as it is so called by Moses 
before Caleb was famous in those parts. Gen. xxxviii. 16. 
Of this city was Abessan, or Ibzan, judge of Israel after 
Jephlhah, famous for the thirty sons and thirty daughters 
begotten by him. Elimelec was also a Bclhlcmite, who with 
his wife Naomi sojourned in Moab during the famine of 
Juda, in the time of the judges, with whom ''Ruth, the 
daughter-in-law of Naomi returned to Bethlehem, and mar. 
ried Boaz, of whom Obcd, of whom Ishai, of whom David. 
It had also the honour to be the native city of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and therefore shall the memory thereof never 
end. 

* In Zabulon of Galilee there was also a city of the same 
name ; and therefore waa this of our Saviour called Beth- 
lehem Juda. 

From Bethlehem, some four or five miles, standcth The- 

* Juuiiu for m uaUt TtfrrbmlAi, • Gr.a. liii. 48. 
bith n foUf QntTftli. VaUblu* ' ItuUi i. 

keep* Ok Hebrev reMUag in valU • Kieroo. in Comm. au|wr Mnllh. 
Blah. c. t. MatL il. I. 

* Jowpb. 13. AdL Q. t M*rc. ri. 
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cua, the cily of f Amos the propliet ; and to this place ad- 
joining is the dty of Bcthzacario, in the way between Beth- 
sura and Jerusalem, on whose hiUs adjoining the glorious 
gilt shields of Antiochus shined like lamps of lire in the 
eyes of the Jews. The city of BBezek was also near unto 
Bethlehem, which Adoni-bezek commanded ; who had, dur* 
ing his reign, tortured seventy kings, by culling off the 
joints of their fingers and toes, and made them gather bread 
under his table; but at length the same end befell himself 
by the sons of '' Juda, after they had taken him prisoner. 

The rest of the cities in this part (most of tJieni of no 
great estimation) we may pass by, until we come to llie 
magnificent castle of Herodium, which Herod erected on a 
hill, mounting thereunto with SOO marble steps, exceeding 
beautiful and strong. 'And towanis the Dead sea, and ad- 
joining to the desert of Jeruel, between it and Tekoa, is 
that Clhma Jioridus, where in the time of ^ Jehosaphat 
the Jews stood and looked on the Muabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites, massacring one another, when they had pur- 
posed to join against Juda ; near which place is the valley 
of blessing, where the Jews, the fourth day after, solemnly 
came and blessed God for so strange deliverance. 

Now the cities of ' Juda which border the Dead sea ore 
these ; Aduran, beautified by Roboam, and Tsohar, which 
the Vulgar calleth ""Segor; so called, Ix-cause Lot in his 
prayer for it urged that it was but a little one; whence 
it was called Tsohar, which significth a little one ; when 
as the old name was Belah, as it is Gen. xiv. !£, In the 
Romans' times it liad a garrison, and was called, as they sav. 
Pannier; in Jerome's time fialezona. The Engaddi, or 
Hen-gaddi, first Asasenthamar ; near unto which are the 
gardens of Balsamum, the best that the world had, called 
Opolialsamum ; the most part of all which trees, Cleopatra, 
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queenof Egypt, sent for out of Judtca ; ami Herod, who ei- 
Uicr ft'arcd or loved Anthony litr husband, caiisod theni to 
be rooted up, and presented unto ber ; which she replanted 
near Heliopolis in Egypt. This city was first taken by 
Chedorlaomer, and the Amorites thence expelled. It was 
ne of the most remarkable cities of Judtea, and one t^the 
presidencies thereof. 

The rest of the cities are many in the inland, and among 
them " Jesrael ; not that which was the city of Nabotb, of 
which already ; but another of the same name, the city of 
Achinoan, the wife of David, the mother of that Ammon 
whom Absalom slew : also, as some think, the ctty of 
PAmasa, Absalom's lieutenant, and the commander of his 
anny. But this seemeth to bean error, grounded upon ibe 
nearness of the words Israel and Jesrael; and because 
3 Sam. xvii. 25. Amasa's father is called a Jisraelite, who 
1 Cbron. ii. 17- is called an Ismaelile : indeed the Hebrew 
orthography sbeweth, that Amasa's father is not said to be 
of the city Jesrael, but an Israelite in religion, though other- 
wise an Ismaelitc. 

In this tribe there were many hi^ bills or n 
those of Engaddi upon the Dead sea, and the n 
Judo, which begin to rise by Eniaus, and end near Taphna; 
and these part Juda from Dan and Simeon. Of others which 
stand single, there is thet of Hebron ; at the fool whereof 
was that oak of Manire, where the three angels appeared to 
Abraham, which 1 St. Jerome calleth a fir-tree; and soith, 
that it stood till the time of Constantine the younger. There 
is also thai mountain, called Collis Achillae, on the muih 
ride of Ziph ; on the top whereof the great Herod, en- 
closing the old castle, erected by Jonathan Maecaba'Us, and 
called Massada, garnished it with seven and twenty high 
and strong towers ; and therein left armour and furniture 
for an hundred thousand men, being, as it seemeth, a place 
unaccessible, and of incomparable strength. 

■ Gta. xl>. 7. ^ Hieron. in Loc. Hcb. et Quiul. 

° I Reg.iii. tttb. Jiwriih, i4.AnL c. lo. 

r I >uin. ITil. 15. 
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III ilie valley afterward callwl the Dead sea, or the \ake 
i Asplialtilis, tliis country had four citk-s, Adama, Sodom, 
f SebcHin, and Gomorrah, destroyed with lire from heaven Cnr 
plheir unnatural sins. 

SECT. IV. 
The tribe of Reuben, and hit borderert, 

i- >■ 

The teats and bounds of Mid'uin, Moab, and Ammon, part whrrrof 
the Reubenilef won from Sehon, king of Henbon. 
ON the other side of the Dead §ca, Reuben the eldest of 
k Jacob's sons inhabited, of whose children there were nuai- 
kl)ered at mount Sinai 46,000, who dying with the rest in tlic 
■ deserts, there remiuned to possess the land promised 4S,700 
\ bearing arms. But before we spealc of these, or the rest thai 
I iobabiteu the east side of Jordan, something of tlieir bor- 
vderers; to wit, Midian, Moab, and Ammon, whose land 
r writers are confusedly described, and not easily 
I distinguished. And first, we are to remember, that out 
y of Abraliam's kindred came many mighty families; as, by 
I Isaac and Jacob, the nation called Israel, and afterwards 
f'Jews; by Esau, or Edoni, the Idumeans; by Ishmael, 
I the eldest son of Abraiiam, the Ishmaelitcs; and by Ke- 
ftiturah, hit! last wife, the Midianites. And again, by Lot, 

ftbrahom's brother's son, those two valiant nations of the 
LMoabites and Ammonites : all which being but strangers 
the land of Canaan, (formerly possessed by the Ca- 
klwanites, and by the families of them descended,) these 
Itesues and alliances of Abraham, all but Jacob, whose chil- 
^dren were bred in Egypt, inhabited the frontier places ad- 
1^ joining. 

Esau and his sons held Idumjea, which bounded Cimaan 

on the south. Ishmael took from the south-east part of the 

Dead sea ; stretching his possession over all Arabia Pctrwa, 

and a part of jVrabia the Desert, as far as the river of Tipia, 

from Sur to Havilali, 

Moab took the rest of the coast of the Dead sea, leaving 

a part to Midian ; and passing over Amon, inhalnted the 
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^Pi|>Uun8 between Jordan and the hills of Abarim, or Amon, 
^Pm far nnrth as Eesebon, or Chesbon. 

Ammon sat down on the norlb-east side of Arnon, and 
possessed tJie tract from Rabba, afterwards Philadelphia, 
both within the mountains of ' Gilead, and without them as 
far forth as Aroer, though in MoseB''s time he had nothing 
left him in all that valley : fur the Aniorites had thrust him 
over the river of ' Jaboc, as thty had done Moab over Ar- 
non. As these nations encompassed sundry parts of Ca- 
naan, so the border between the river of Jaboc and Damas- 
»cus was held by the Amurites theinselves, with other mixed 
■fttions ; all which territory on the east side of Jordan, and 
on the cast side of the Dead sea, was granted by Moses to 
the tribes of ' Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh ; whemit 
that part which Moab had was lirst possessed by the Emims, 
a nation of giants, weakened and broken by Chedorlaomer, 
aJVer expulsed by the Moabttes, as before rememliered. 
That which the Ammonites held was the territory and an- 
cient possession of the Zamzumniins, or Zuriei, who were 
also beaten at the same time by ('hedorlaoiner, Amrnphel, 
and the rest; and by them an easy way of conquest was 
prepared for the Ammonii«s. 

^Now where it is written, that Arnon was the border <rf 
Moab, the same is to be understood according to the titne 
vhen Moses wrote. For then had Sebon, or his ancestor, 
beaten the Moabites out of the plun cuuntriea between 
Abarim and Jordan, and driven them thence from Hesfaun 
over Arnon; and this happened not long before Moses's 
arrival upon llial border, when Vaheb governed the Moab- 
ites. For he that ruled Moab, when Moses paseed Arnon, 
was not the non of Valieb ; but his name was Baloc, the son 
of Zippor. And it may be, that those kings were elective, 
i the Edumeans anciently were. 
Now all that part of Moab between Amon and Jor- 
idan, as far north as Essebon, was inhabited by Reuben. 
I And when Israel arrived there out of Egypt it was in 
■ the possesuon of Sehon, of the race of Canaan, by Amo- 
•Joih. liii. • Numb. kit. *4. 'Dant. iti. 
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reus; ami ihereforc did Jephthali, Uie juilgc of Israel, 
justly defend tlie regaining of those countrira against the 
claim of the Ammonites; because (as he alleged) Moses 
^und iheni in the possession of tlie Amoriles, anti not in 
tiie hands of Moab, or Ammon, who, siutli " JephthaJi, h«l 
three hundred years time to recover them, and did not; 
whence he inferreth, that tliey ought not to claim thoa 
now. 

And lest any should marvel why the Ammonites in Jepb> 
thah's time should make claim to these countries ; whereu 
Moses in the place, Numb. xxi. 36. rather accounts them lu 
hove been the ancient possession of die Moabilcs disn (jf 
the Ammonites; it is to be noted, diat Deut. iii. 11, wh«i 

_ h is said, that the iron lied of Og was to he seen ai Hab- 
bath, the chief city of the Ammonites ; it is also signifiec). 
that much of die land of Og, which the Israelites iKwsrased, 
vaa by him, or his ancestors, got from the Ammonites, lu 
much as Sehon's was from the Moahites. 

And as the Canaanite nations were scaled so confusedly 
tf^lher, that it was hard to distinguish theui ; so alio 
were the sons of ^ Moab and Ammon, Midian, Amalek, and 
laniael. Yet the reason seomedi plain enough why Am- 
mon commanded in chief in Jephdiah's time; for some- 
times the one nation, sometimes the other of all those bor- 
derers acquired the sovereignly : and again, that one pari 
of the land which Gad held, namely within the mountains 
of Golaod, or Gilead, and as far south as Arocr, belonged 
to tlie Ammonites. And therefore, taking advantage of th<- 
time, ihey dien sought to recover it again. Yet at surli 
time as Moses overthrew Sehon at Jahaz, the Ammonium- 

__ bad lost to the Amorites all that jiart of their po8ses^)u 
which lay about Aroer, and between it and Jaboc ; Sehon 
md Og, two kings of the Amorites, having displanted both 

- Moab and Ammon of all within the mountains, For it is 

- Juilgca xi. wu t.->kcn lirsi Troni lbs ARnnonitcs 

■ Jotli. niii. 15. Jiiluiu DoliM, tint bj SebuD t but Dm phrr Deut. Ui. 

theuDC linlf of thclnndor lUniQiuii, 1 i.pioTcUi, that u well Og u ScIud 

wbicb ia ihii place of Joihiio ii siiid had gotten Inndi out at tbe bands af 
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'ritten, Numb. xxi. Zi. that Israel conquered the land of 
Sehori from Amon untti JuImxt, cvch iinto Oic children of 
jtmtnon; w as at this time the river of Jaime was the souih 
'iwtind of Ammon, within the mountains ; when aa anciently 
they had also possessions over Jaboc, which at length tlie 
Gadites possessed ; as in the 13lh chapter of Joshua, ver. 25. 
k appears. 

Of the memoTabU places iiftlie Reubenitei. 

THE chief cities belonging to Itculren were these; Ka- 
dcmoth, for which the Vulgar, without any shitwofwarraiil, 
reodeth Jethson)'. The Vulgar, or Jerome, followed the Seji- 
luagint ; those two verses, 36 and 37, of Joshun xxi. iK'inp 
wanting in the old Hebrew copies, and the Siptuagiiit read 
Kedson for Kedmoth, which Kedson by writing slipl into 
Jethson. 

This city, which they gave to the Lcvites, inijiarls her 
name to tlic desert adjoining ; from whi?ncc Moaes sent lus 
emljassage to 'Sehon. In the same place of Joshua, where 
this Kedemoth is mcntioucd, the Vulgar, for BeUer el villa 
tftn, reads Bosor in sol'ttudinc Miaor, without any ground 
from the Hebrew; whence Adricliomius makes a town 
called * Miaor, in tlic border between Hcubcn and Gad. 
Further from Kedemoth, near the Dead sea, (for the coun- 
try between being mountainous hath few cities,) they place 
two towns of note, Lasa,or Lesliah, of which Genesis x. 19- 
Ac ^ Greeks call it Calhrrhoe; near which there is a hill, 
from whence there floweth springs both of hot and cold, 
bitter and sweet water, all which, soon after their rising, 
being joined in one stream, do make a very wholesome 
bath, especially for all contractions of sinews ; to which H&. 
Tod the older, when he was desperate of all other help, rc- 
liaired, hut in vain. *^ Others say, that these springs arisu 
^t of the hills of Machierus in this tribe. The like foun- 

' Joseph, ij. Aut.c.g. cl HIcniu. 
Qu««. Hcb.iiiCi^i.. 

' AcOBtA, 1. i 
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tuns are found in the Pyrenees and in Peru, called, du 
haths of the ingas, or kings. The olher town is Marhi 
rus, the next between Lasa and Jordan, of all that part of 
the world the strongest inland dty and castle, <n«nding 
upon a mountain, every way unaccessible. It was first for- 
tified by Alexander Jannsus, who made it a frontier against 
the Arabians ; but it was demohshed by Gabinius in the 
war with Aristobulus, saJth "^ Joscphus. It was thither, salth 
Josephus, that Herod sent John Baptist, and wherein he 
was slain ; his army soon after being utterly overthrown br 
Aretas king of Arabia, and himself after this murder never 
prospering. Not far from Machierus was <= Bosor, or Bosrs, 
a town of refuge, and belonging to the Levites, and near il 
'Livias upon Jordan, which Herod built in honour of Li- 
»ia, the mother of Tiberius Ca;sar. 

To the north of Livias is Setim, or RSittim, where the 

children of Israel embraced the daughters of Midian and 

Moab, and where Phinehas pierced the body of Zimri and 

Cosbi with hia spear, bringing due vengeance upon them, 

when they were in the midst of their sin : and from hence 

[ Joshua sent the discoverers to view Jericho, staying here 

' until he went over Jordan. As for the torrent h Setim, 

which in this place Adrichomius dreams of, reading Joel 

iii. 18. irrigabit torrentem Setim: the Vulgar haA tor- 

, rtntem spinarum ; and iunvis ■vaUemcedrorum; expound- 

I bg it, not for any particular place in Canaan, but fw the 

j Hoirchy in which the just being placed, grow as the cedan, 

la it is Psalm xcii. 13. 

The plain country hereabout, by ' Moses called the plains 
of Moab, where he expounded the book of Deuteronomy to 
the people a little before hb death, is in the beginning of 
the same book precisely bounded by Moses. On the south, 
it had the great desert of Paran, where they had long wan. 
dered. On the east, it had Chalseroth and Dizahab, {at 
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which two the former is that Gazorus, of which Ptolomy in 
Fabestina ; the latter was a tract belonging to the Nabathffi 
in Arabia Petrffia, where was ^ Mezahab, of which Gen. 
xxxvi. 89.) by the geographers called Medava and Medaba. 
On the west it had Jordan, and on the north it had Laban, 
On Junius's edition, by the fault of the print, Lamban. 
Dent. i. 1.) the same which the geographers call Libias; 
and some confound it with Liviaa, of which even now we 
Mfake. 

Also on the same north ude, towards the confines of Cce- 
ksyria, it hod Thophel, whereabout sometime Pella of Ccb- 
lesyria stood; whith was in the region of Decapolis, and, 
as Stephanus saitli, was sometime called Butis. It is also 
■oted in Muses to be over against, or near unto Suph, for 
which the Vulgar halh the Red sea j as also Numb. ii. 14, 
it traoslateth the word SupHaJi in tike manner ; whereas in 
"this place of Deuteronomy there b no addition of any word 
ia the Hebrew to Mgnify the sea ; and yet the scripture, 
when this word is so to be taken, useth the addition of 
Mara, thereby to distinguish it from the region of Suph, or 
Suphah, which doubtless was about these plains of Moab, 
towards the Dead sea ; where the country being full of 
feeds, was therefore thus called; as also the Red sea waa 
called Mare Suph, for like reason. 

The place in these large plains of Moab, where Moses 
made those divine exhortations, some say, was ' Bethabara, 
where John baptized, which in the story of Gideon is 
called Beth-bara. •" Josephus says, it was where after the 
city Abila stood, near Jordan, in a place set with palm- 
trees, which sure was the same as AbeUsittim, in the 
l^ns of Moab, Numbers xxxiii. 49. that some call Abel- 
nthium, and Bel-sathaim, which is reckoned by Moses in 
that place of Numbers for the forty-second and last place 
of the Israelites encamping in the time of Moses. This 

!• Tbe wme lu it Knmt vhicb Hsdudi theAmrDOuile i Chron.xix. 7. 

Namh, xii. 30. is called Medebi, K\to i Miuc ix. 36. 1m1. iri. 1. 

wbeace we read of ibe plaiiu of Me- before, «. g- S- 7- 

deba, Joah. liii. g, 16. of which aba ■ John i. iS, Jtidgei Til. 14. 

we read ia (be wart of Darid ajunit ■* Joiepb. Ant, Ir. ;. 
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place is also falleii "' Silliui ; which word, if we should in- 
terpret, we should rather hring it from cedars than from 
thorns, witli Adrichomius and others. It was the wood of 
which the ark of the lahcmacle was made. 

Toward the east of these plains of Moab, tliey place tbc 
cities "Nebo, llaaUmeon, Siltma, and HesboD, the chief 
uty of Schon and Elealeh, and Kirjathaim, the seat of the 
giant Eniim. Of the two first of these Moses seems to give 
a note, that tlie names were to be changed, because Uiej- 
tasted iif ihc Moabitcs' " idolatry. For Nebo (instead of 
which Junius, Isai. xlvi. 1. reads Data vaticinus) was the 
name of their idol-oracle, and Baal-meon is the habitatiuD 
of Baal. Of the same idol was the hill Nebo in these portb 
denominated, from whose top, which the common translators 
call Plmsgah, Moses, before his death, saw all the land of 
Canaan beyond Jonlan. In winch story Jimlus doth not 
lake I'hasgah, or I'isgoh, for any proper name, but for an 
appellative signifying a hill : and so also Vatablus, in sooic 
places, lis Numb. x\i. 20, where he notcth, that some call 
I'isgah that top which looketh to Jericho and Hair, as il 
luuketh to Motth ; which opinion may be somewhat strength- 
ened by the name of the city uf Reuben, mentioned Josh, 
xiii, 20, called Ashdoth-Pisgah, which is as much as Dc- 
curuiis Pisga?, to wit, where the waters did run down from 
I'isgah. In the same place of Joshua there is also named 
Bcth-pcor, as belonging to Reuben ; so callcil from (he 
hill I'cor, from whence also Baal, the idol, was called 
EaaUpeor, which, they say, was the same as Prinpus; the 
chief place of whose worship seems to have been Bamoth- 
boal ; of which also Josh. xiii. in the cities of Reuben ; fur 
which. Numb. xxii. 41. they read t/ti; high places of Baaly 
(for so the word ^gnifietb,) to which place Balok first 
Imjught Balaam, to curse the Israelites. 
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Mtff diven places bordering Reuben, belonging to M'ulian, Moab, 

* or Edom. 

THERE were be^des these divers places of note over 
>n, which adjoined to Reuben ; among which they place 
I Gollim, the city of Phaiti, to whom ' Saul gave his daughter 
I Michal from David: but Junius thinks this town to be in 
IScnjamin, gathering so much out of Isaiah x. 39. where it 
s named among the cities of Benjamin. With better reason, 
L perhaps, out of Numb. xxi. 19- we may say, that Mathana 
■ teid Nalialiel were in these confines of Reuben, through 
T which places the Israelites passed, after they had left the 
I well colled Beer. Then Diblathaim, which the prophet 
I A Jeremiah threatened with the rest of the cities of Moab. 

Madion also is found in these parts, the chief city of the 
[ Moclianites in Moab ; but not that Midian, or Modian, by 
I the Red sea, wherein Jethro inhabited : for of the Modian- 
B there were two nations, of which these of Moab became 
lidolatcrs, and received an exceeding overthrow by a regi- 
I tnent of twelve thousand Israelites, sent by Moses out of the 
L plains of Moab, at such time as Israel liegan to accompany 
J their daughters. Their five kings, with Balaam the sooth- 
luyer, were then slain, and their regal city, with the rest, 
~ estroyed. The other Madianites, over whom Jethro was 
Hince, or priest^ forgat not the God of Abraham their an- 
{ Cestor, but relieved and assisted the Israelites in their pain- 
ful travels thruugh the deserts, and were in all tliat passage 
r guides. In the south border of ' Moab, adjoining to 
PEdom, and sometime reckoned as the chief city of Edom, 
there is that Petra, which in the scriptures is called Sclah, 
^hich is as much as Rupes or Petra. It was also called 
^Joehtheel, as appears by the place, S Reg. xiv. Ii was built 
X(saith 'Josophus) by Recem, one of those live kings of the 
Madianites, slain, as before is said \ after whom it was called 
Now they say it is called Crac and Muzera. 
The soldans of ligypi. for the exceeding strength thcre- 
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of, kept therein all tligir treasures of Egypt and Arabia; of 
which it is the flrst and strongest city i the same, perhaps, 
which Pliny and Strabo call Nabathea, whence also the 
province adjoining took name ; which name seems to have 
been taken at first from Nabaioih, the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. For Nabathea is no where understood for all 
Arabia Fetriea (at least where it is not misunderstood) but 
it is that proviDce which neighboureth Judsea. For Pharan 
inhabited by Ismael, whose people Ptolomy calleth Pb»- 
ranites, instead of Ismoelites, and all those tetritoriefl of 
the Cusitcs, Madianites, Amalekitcs, lamaelites, Edom- 
iles, or Idumeans, the lands of Moah, Ammon, Hus, Sin, 
and of Og king of Basan, were parw of ' Arabia Petrnt ; 
though it be also true, that some part of Arabia the Desert 
belonged to the Amalekite» and Ismaehtes : all which 
nalions the scriptures in 1 Chron. v. calleth Hagaiiras, of 
Hagar. 

This city Petra Scaurus besieged with the Roman army; 
and finding tlie place in sliow impregnable, he was content, 
by the persuasion of Antipater, to lake a composition of 
money, and to quit it. Vet Amasiaa, king of Juda, (after 
he had slaughtered ten thousand of the Arabians in the 
valley called Solinarum), won also this ctty. St. Jeroine 
finds Ruth the Moabite to be natural of this city. In the 
time when the Christians held the kingdom of " Jeruaalem, 
it had a Latin bishop, hanog before been under the Greek 
church. It is seated not far from Hor, where Aaron died ; 
and on the other side, towards the north, is the river of 
* Zared or Zered, by which Moaes encamped in the thirty- 
eighth station. Adrichome describcth the waters of Mem- 
rim, or rather Nemrim, in his map of Reuben, not far 
hence, and between Zared and Amon ; and so he doth the 
valley of Save ; but the waters of T Nimra, or Beth-Nimra, 
(for which it seems Adrichomius writ Nemrim,) refreshed 
the plains of Moab : and the confluence of those waters of 

■ I Chroa. r. 19, to. * t Namb. suii. )- Joih. xu\. 17. 
• G>i]. Tyr. (o. Bell. Sue. J. Iwi-xr. ji. 

■ Numb. xxl. Dcakii. ■> 
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Nimra are in the tribe of Gad. Save also caniiut be found 

in this place, that is, to ihe south of Amon, and under 

Midian. For after Abraham returned from the pursuit of 

the Assyrian and Persian princes, the king of Sodom met 

1 in the valley of Save, or Shaveh, which is the King's 

ale, where Absalom set up his monument, as it seems, not 

r from Jerusalem. And at the same time Melchizedek, 

lung of Salem, also encountered him. But Abraham coming 

rom the north, and ' Melchizedek inhabiting either near 

(ethsan, otherwise Scythopolis, in the half tribe of Manas- 

I, or in Jerusalem, (both places tying to the west of Jor- 

n,) could not encounter each other in Arabia : and there- 

e Save, which was also called the King's Dale, coidd not 

e in these parts. 

4.4- 

Of Che Dead sea. 

NOW, because the sea of Sodom, or the Dead sea, called 

llio the lake of Asphaitilis, and the Salt sea,,(in distinction 

tfirom the sea of Tiberias, which was fresh water,) also the 

■an of the wilderness, or rather the sea » of the plains, is 

L often remembered in the scriptures, and in this story also ; 

ktberefore I think it not impertinent to speak somewhat 

Libereof : for it is like unto the Caspian sea, which hath no 

Itmitlet, or disburdening. The length of this lake Josephus 

ikes 180 furlongs, (which make twenty-iwo miles and a 

I half of ours,) and about 150 in breadth, which make eighteen 

lltf our miles, and somewhat more. Pliny makes it a great 

Ideal less. Bui those that have of late years seen this sea, 

account it (saith ^ Weissenburg) eight Dutch miles 

I ^vhich is thirty-two of ours) in length, and two and a half 

I flf theirs (which is ten of ours) in breadth. Of this lake, or 

ta, Tacitus maketh this report ; Lncits eat immenao ambitu, 

I jpecif marh, snpore corruptlor, gravitate odoria accoiis 

• Gen. k)*. lit Itloiib, whUb ure culled Harbotli- 

• So Junius rcMlii for the Hcbrpw, Moab, Dcul. xxiiv. t. ualtowcbavc 
[.Harabotb rrcry whenr, nnri H> slso tMutotii in Harbnth, th«l ii In the 
I tlM edition of VnUblui, I>cut, iv. it plum, to wit, of ZabulOD, i Muc. 
L Iwtb maf< fhtiHiiitu, u also l Kioga ii. I. whcDce AdrictiomiuB imiiginB* 
I alT. 1$. thr reMOD of thii name teem* a tritv in Zabuloo sailed Araba- 

[ to bF, hn-»n.« it jtrict to the plaint » Deaer, Ter. Swcta. 
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pesti/er: mqite venio impellltur, 7te<iue pisces aut aueta* 
aquis vulitcrex patttur, incertuTn unde superjectn ut -tol'tdo 
Jeruntwr, perili imperilique ttaitdi perinile attoBunlur, 
&c. " That it is very great, and (as it were) a sea of a cor- 
*' rupt taste ; of smell infectious, and pestilent to the bor- 
'* derera : it is neither moved niir raised by the wind, ma 
" endiircth fish to live in it, or fowl to swim in it. Those 
'* things that are cast into it, and the unskilful of Bwimmin^, 
" OS well as the skilful, are borne up hy tins water. At one 
•* lime of the year it caaleth up bitumen ; ihc art of gathw- 
** ing which, experience (the finder of other things) bath 
" also taught. It is used in the trimming of ships, and the 
" like businesses-"" 

And then of the land he speaketh in this sort : " The 
" fields not for from this lake, which were sometime fruit* 
*' ful, and adorned with great cities, were burnt with light- 
" ning^ of which the ruins remmn, the ground looking 
" with a sad face, as having lost her fruilfulnesa : for wliat- 

* soever doth either grow, or is set diereon, be it fruits or 

* flowers, when they come to ripeness, have nothing within 

* them, but moulder into ashes.'' Thus farTacitus. And it 
B fdimd by experience, that diose pomegranates, and other 
apples, or oranges, which do still grow on the banks of this 
cursed lake, do look fair, and ore of good colour on the out- 
side : but being cut, have nothing but dust within. Of the 
bilumcu which this lake costctli up, it was by the Greeks 
called aspludtHis. Vespasian, de^rous to be satisfied of 
these reports, went on purpose to see this lake, and caused 
certain captives to be cast into it, who were not only unskilful 
in swimming, but had their hands also bound behind them ; 
and nolwilhstanding, they were carried on die face of th<- 
watcrs, and could not Eink. 

is- 

Of Die kinsK of Moab, much i<f whotc comilry within ATaon, 



OF the kings of Moab, whose country (within Amon) 
Keulten possessed (diough not taken from Moab, but from 
Schon the Amoritc) few are known. Junius in Numbers 
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14. nameth Valii'b, which seemeth to be the aiK^ostor 
or predecessor of Baloc, the son of Zippor, which Balac 
sent for Balaam to curse Israel. For, fearing to contcntt 
with Mo«cs by arms, by the examples of Sehon and Og, he 
hopvil, by the help of Balaam's curings, or enchantments, 
to take from them all strength and courage, and to cast on 
them some pestilent diseases. And though Balaam at the 
Krst, moved by the Spirit of God, blessed ' Israel, contrary 
to the hope and desire of Moab ; yet being dedrous in some 
sort to satisfy him, and to do him service, be advised Moob 
to send Modlanitish women among the Israelites, hoping by 
them, as by fit instruments of mischief, to draw them to the 
idolatry of the heathen ; but in the end he received the re- 
ird of his falling from God, and of his evil counsel, and 

slain among the rest of the princes of Midian. 
After these times the kings of the Moabites ore not 
named ; saving that wc find in 1 Chron. iv. that Jokim, and 
the men of Chozeba, and Joash, and Sarcph, all being of 
the issue of Judu, sumetime had the dominion in Moab: 
but as it is written in the same verse. These also arc ancient 
things, \o wit, OS some exjKiund it, The [Hurticulors of these 
men's governments are no where extant, or remaining : or 
as others, //tec jn-'iua J'ucrc : These families of Juda were 
uncc thus famous : but now their posterity choose rather to 
alude in Babylon, and be clay-workers to the king there. 
L Then wc find Eglon king of Moab, who with the help of 
'^ Amnion and Amalek mastered Israel, and commanded 
them eighteen years; whieh Eglon Ehud slew in his own 
hou^c, and afterwanls 10,000 of his nation. What tuunc 
the king of Moab had, unto whom David fled, fearing 
*Saul, it doth not appear; or whether it were the same 

iinst whom Saul made war, it is not manifest, for neither 

named. But in respect that this Moobite was an enemy 
Saul, he received David, and relieved him, knowing 
lat Saul sought his life. 
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After this, Devid liimself entered the region of E Moab. 
but not likely in the aame king's time ; *> for lie slaughter] 
two parts of the people, and made the third part tributaiY: 
whereupon it was aaid of David, ■ Afoab U my xotuhpel, 
aver Edorn will I cast my ahoet meaning, that he would re- 
duce then] to Buch an abjection, and apptnnt them for bur 
services : and tliat he would tread down the Idunieans. 

The next king, after David's time, of the Moabttes, wboM 
name livelh, was Meshn ; »'ho falling from .Tudah (perii^ 
in remembrance of the seventy of Uavid] fastened himself 
to the kings of Israel, and paid tribute to >' Ahab 100,000 
lambs, and S00,000 rams with the wool : who revolting again 
from Israel, after the death of Ahab, was invaded by JAo- 
nun, with whom Joined the kings of Judah and IdimiB>; 
and being by theee ihree kings pressed and brokea, he fled 
to Eir-haresetli, as ts elsewhere shewed. There is alio 
mention made of the Moabiies witliout the king's name ; 
when that nation, assisted by the Ammonites and IdumesiK, 
invaded Jehoshaphat. And by_ reason of some private 
quarrels among iliemselves, the Moabitcs and Ammonites 
Kt upon tlie Idumeans, and slaughtered them ; and then 
fine against another, so as ' Jehoshaphat had a notoriou« 
victory over them all, without either blood or wound. Also 
in the lime of '" Jeremiah the prophet, there was a king of 
'Moab, which is not named, whiib was after Meshaof Musb 
aiany descents: for Mcsha lived with Jehoram and this 
Moabitc in Zedekiah's time, fourteen kings of Judah com- 
ing between, who wasted 300 and odd years. 

SECT. V. 

(ff the memornble ptactt of the Gaditei, and thf hoi^ermg placrt 

of Amman. 

THE territory adjoining to Reuben is that of Gad, 
whereof all that part which joined to the mountaina waa 
aome time in the possession of the Ammonites, as far to the 
south as Aroer. Of the children of Gad, the se\cnth son 
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f Jacob by Zelpha, (he hsntimaid of" Leah, there parted 

nit of Egypt and died in the deserts i5,650, and of thdr 

s there entered the land promised 45,000 bearing arms: 

ffroni the half tnbe of Manasseh, the river of Jaboc di- 

jrided them ; fram Reuben, the cities of Hesbon, Elhele, and 

Aphec. 

The chief city of Gad was Aroer, which they make to 

e the same with .Ar, or " Rabbath-Moab, the great or com- 

uiding Moab. But the learned Junius, attending dili- 

Bfently to those words of Moses, Deut. ii. S6. Ab Haraheroy 

|M(E est in ripa Jtuminis Anvm, et civitate ipsa qua est in 

mine ; where the city in the river is distinguished from 

e city upon the bank of the river (as also in like manner, 

!jo6h. xii. 2. and xiii. 9.) thinketh, that Ifaroher, which 

Kdoubtless belonged to the Gaditcs, (as Numb, xxxii. 34. it 

Rb Bai<) that they built it,) was indeed seated near Har of 

f>die Moabites; but diverse from it. For that Har waa 

lever possessed by Moses, it is plain, Deut. ii. 9. where 

■'God, forbidding Moses to touch it, tiaith, he hath given Har 

wtx an inheritance to the sons of Lot. Now that this city, 

I which in divers places is said lo be within and in the mid- 

e of the river of Amon, (antl so distinguished from Haro- 

K ber, which is sud in the same places to be on tlic bank of 

I Amon.) is Har of the Moabites ; the same Junius proveth 

Ifcut of Numb. xsi. 15. where Arnon is said to be divided 

■ into divers streams, where, or among which, Har is seated : 

land the same is confirmed by the place of Josh. xiii. fid. 

Ivhere Haroher is sdd to be seated before Rabbah; which 

|.Babbah as it seems, cannot be the Rabbah of the Ammon- 

Bs, (for they seat not Haroher near it, nor in sight of it,) 

land therefore by Rabbah, here wc must understand R^ 

I bah of Moab, which they make to be Ar or Har i and so we 

must needs distinguish it from Haroher. And as for Har P, 

Mwhich also gave the name to the coast adjoining,) it seems 

t continued in the possession of the Moabites, otter they 

■ Gen. xu- Numb. i. i6, ft. (he words Numb, xxi, iB. >rr to be 

expnandol; ool Ibkt the rilj of Har. 

[T. Deal. ii. but the coul wljoiniDf, ow wuMd 

T Dfut.il. 9. Outof irhirh ptiiM brSel^nn. 
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had once expelled llic gianuKkc people, called Ehnims, Gnt 

' weakened I)y 1 Chedoriaomcr and his asaociates : but Ha- 

roller, by the interchange of limes, suflert-d many andou 

[uiges, as being won from the Moabites by Schoci, aoil 

I- from him by the iHraeliles; and from them, as it sclents in 

• iJie story of Jephtha, by ihc Ammonites ; and fram the 

Ammonites again, by the Israelites, under the conduct of 

. Jephtha. In St. Jerome's lime, the greatest part of this 

' aty perished by an earthquake, as also Zoar, in which Loi 

I mved himself in the destruction of Sodom, seated ncA Ui 

t'hence; which they say was therefore called XfituJa cwt- 

I glemans, because, as a wanton tumbling heifer, slie w» 

thrice overthrown with earthquakes ; for which causo alsn 

'Jerome seems to think that this Zoar was called Solissa or 

Bal-salissa, as if Bal hod been a remainder of the old name 

I fialah or Belah (of which Gen. xiv. 2.) and Salisho, wbkfa 

I hath a significatiut] uf the ternary number, had alluded to 

< the three earthquakes. 

Brochard lakes Haroher to be Petra, but erroneously, as 
befurc it is noted ; seeing that Petra was in the south bor- 
der uf Moah, adjoining to Edom, whereas Haroher is in 
the north-east border. Between Haroher and JurtUn they 
;i Dibon, which is attributed to the Gadiles, because they 
are said to have built it. Numb, xxxii. 34>. though Joshua 
xiii. 17. it is said that Moses gave it the Reubcnitcs. Of 
this city, among the rest of Moab, both Isaiah xv, and Jere- 
miah xlviii. prophesied that it should perish ; and the lakes 
about it run with the bloml of the inhabitants. It was a 
great village near Arnon in St. Jerome's time. 

Keeping the Iianks of Arnon, one of the next cities of 
fame to Arocr, was Bcth-nimrali, of which Isiuah sv. 81. 
prophcsieth, That Hic waters thereof' should be drird up; 
atid all the iidc of Moab vf'itk^rctl. Not far from Beth- 
nimrah in this triijc Adricliomius placeth Jogbeha, and 

^ Grn. xW. f. JuiIr. x'\. jf,. ni.-iij»inio, ntii] Uir same witfa Dal- 

' Hler, in Epiupli. VtaL ci in Blulinlia, i Kidib |r. 41. when he 

QuKst. ci [.DC. Ilebr Me Junia*'* An- Mpoonilii Bui or Bnlml la br •* 

DoUIioui upoB I Sam. U. t. wbuc inudi <w Plaiiilic*. 

lie ninkn sWiihi » plain counlry in 
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Nobacli, or Nobe; of botli which we read in the stury of 
'^ Gideon ; and that Jt^bcha was in Gad built by Uic 
Giulitcs, it appears Numb, xxxii. 35. and therefore Nobadi 
also must needs be in these parts ; but whether in Gad or 
Manasseh, it is not certain ; only that it was anciently called 
Kcnath, Moses witnesseth : '^Nobach also, saith he, teent 
and took Kenath with her loams, and called il Nobacit of 
his own name; where because the verses pretcdcnt speak 
of the Manassites, and because it is not likely that Moses 
would have severed this seal of the Gadites from the rest, 
of which he spake before, verses Qi, 35, 86, therefore it may 
seem that this " Nobacli wqs in that part of Manasseh 
which was in the east of Jordan ; though Adrichumiuii 
place it in Gad. For whereas he stipposetU it to bo the 
tame witli Noh, which Saul destroyed, uf this we shall 
fpe-ak " in the tribe of Benjamin. And as for that Karkor 
where Zcbach and Salmunna rested themselves in thtnr 
flight from Gideon, to which place Gideon marched through 
this Nobach and Jogbcha, though some place it in Gad, 
snd make it the same with Kir-chares, of which Isaiah w. 
and 3 Kings iii. S5. yet there can be no certainly that it was 
ID Gad ; and if it be the same with Kirchares, it is certain 
that it was a princijial city held still by the Moabitcs, and 
not in the tribe uf Gad. 

In the body of this tribe of Gad they place y Hatamth ; 
*»f which name the scripture witnessetli thai two cities were 
built by the Gadites ; die fonner simply called Halaroth, 
the latter Hatroth-Shophsn ; for which latter the Vulgar 
'tnakes two cities. Roth and Shophan : the name Hatarolh 
itt as much as Corona;. 

.In the valley of the kingdom of Sehon, together with 
Beth-nimrah, of which we have sjxiken. Josh. xiii. S7. 
Dameth Betli-harom, and Succoth ; the former Numb, xxxii. 
^. (where it is called Beth-haram,) togetlicr with Beth- 



MD, uul thcrvfuro il u not >ltufethn 
> Qup. lii. »ct. I. Jod^. tHI. to. 



• Judg. nil. II. 

• Numb, xti, 30. It U called No- 
phiu-b, Hnd ptaci'd In Ibc border of 
tlic kiDgdom at Seboo tomnls Rn- 
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nimrah, is said to have been built by the Gaditcs, whicti 
(perhaps the rather because in Joshua it is called Betb< 
haram,) some take to l>e Botaramptha, (of which ' Jo- 
sephust) after by Herod called Julias. But vrbether this 
Betaramptha were comipted from Beth-haram, or firoo 
Beth-aramaiha, (of which Aramatha there is mentioa in 
» Josephus,) or from Beth-remphan, (of which Remphm, 
ao idol of those countries, we read Acts ^-ii. 43. and to 
which Junius refers the name of the city Rephati, 1 Mace 
xxxvii.) of this question it were hard to resolve. But toucb- 
ing Julias, (according to Josephus, sometimes Betaramptha.) 
the same Josephus placcth it in the region of Penea beyond 
Jordan ; which Regio Peraea, as the Greek word signiiielb, 
is no more than Regio Ulterior, the country beyond the 
river; and therefore they, which labour to set down the 
bounds of this Periea, take more pains than needs. Four- 
teen villages this Julias had belonging unto it, according to 
''Josephus. He makes it to have been built by Herod 
Antipas, and named Julias in honour of the adoption of 
Livia, Augustus's wife, into the Julian family ; by whicji 
adoption she was called Julia. Another Julias, he 'saith, 
was built by Philip the brother of Herod, in the lowrr 
Gaulanitis, which he saith is the same as Bethsaida. 

Upon the sea of Galilee near to Julias in Peram, (that is, 
in the region over Jordan,) they find Vetezobra, as it is 
called in ''Josephus, for Beth-ezob, which is as much w 
domua hiiaopi. Of a noble woman of this city, which ftw 
saf^iiard in the time of war with the Romans, came with 
many others into Jerusalem, and was there be^^ed, Jo- 
sephus in the place noted reports a lamentable history, 
how for hunger she eat her own child, with other tragical 
accidents hereupon ensuing. 

Of Succoth (which we said Josh. xiti. is placed with Ben- 
haran, in the valley of the kingdom of Scbon,) it is plmn by 
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e story of ' Gideon tiiat it is near unto Jordan ; where il 
id, tliat as he was past Jordan with his 300, weary in 
ftie pursuit of Zebali and Salmuuah, tie requested relief of 
a of Succoth ; who denying him, and that widi con- 
mpt, in Gideon's return were by him tortured, as it seemB, 
ir a threshing-car, or Iribiilum, between which and 
• flesh he put thorns, to tear their flesh aa they were 
sed and trod under the Iribulum ; and after which sort 
also David used some of tlie ^Ammonites, though not with 
ns, but with iron teeth of tlic tribuhim. As for the 
e of Succoth, which signi6cth such tabernacles as were 
ide in haste, either for men or cattle, Moses, Gen. xxxiii. 
. witnesseth, that the onginol of the name was from such 
irbours, which Jacob in his return from Mesopotamia 
ailt in that place; as also the place beyond the eRed sea, 
c the children of Israel, as they came from Rameses in 
lypt, had their first station, was upon hke reason called 
Mth ; because there they set up their first '' tabernacles 
t tents, which they used after for forty years in the wil- 
lerness. In remembrance whei'cof the feast of Succoih or 
IfibernacleB was instituted. 

f- Other four cities of Gad are named Josh. xxi. 38. Rn- 

loth in Gilchod, Mochanaiim, Chesbon, and Jahzer, all of 

lem by the Gadites given to the Levites ; of which Jahzer, 

B Chesbon, or Hesbon, was a chief city of Sehon, whence 

Humb. xxxii. 1. his country is called the land of Jnhzer. 

^t was taken by Moses, having first sent spies to view it. 

tlo the first of the Chronicles it is made part of Gilehad. 

I later times (as it may be gathered by the prophecy 

f Isaiah, touching Moab) it was [xwaessed by tlie Moali- 

to which place of Isaiah vi. 8. also Jeremiah xlviii. 3ii. 

like prophecy alludes. It was at length regained 

ns it seems from the Ammonites) by Judas Mueca- 

: as it is 1 Mace. v. 8. where Junius out of JosophuK 

ids Jahzer, though the Greek hath Gazer. For Gazer, 

it, (as he gathereth out of Joshua xvi. 3, 8. and 
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Judg. u 290 ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ these countries of SebcHi, settled 
ia die west border of Ephraim, not possessed by the Isnud- 
ites, until Solomon'^s time; for whom the king €xf ISgypt 
won it from the Canaanite, and gave it him as a dowery with 
his daughter. 

Of Chesbon it may be marvelled, that in the place of 
Joshua, and 1 Chron. vi. 81. it should be said to have been 
given to the Levites by the Gradites, seeing Joshua xiii. 17. 
it is reckoned for a principal city of the Reubemtes. Adii- 
chomius, and such as little trouble themselves with such 
scruples, finding Casbon, 1 Mace. v. 36. among the aties of 
Gilehad, taken by Judas Maccabeus, makes two cities of 
one ; as if this Casbon had been the Chesbon of Crad, and 
that of Reuben distinct from it ; but the better reconcili- 
ation is, that it being a bordering city, between Gad and 
Reuben, was common to both, and that the Gradites gave 
their part to the Levites; for so also it seemeth, that in 
like reason Dibon is siud in one place built by the Gradites, 
and in another given to Reuben, as before is noted. Of 
Machanaiim, which word signifieth a double army, we read 
Grenesis xxxii. 2. that it was therefore so called, because the 
angels of God in that place met Jacob in manner of another 
host, or company, to join with him for his defence; as also 
Luke ii. 13. we read of a multitude of the host of heaven, 
which appeared to the shepherds at the time of our Sa- 
viour's birth ; and so unto the godly king Oswald of North- 
umberland, when he was soon after to join battle with the 
Pagan Penda of Middle-England. Beda reports, that the 
like comfort appeared; whence the field where the battle 
was fought in the north parts of England is called Heaven- 
field. In this city of Machanaiim, David abode during the 
rebellion of Absalom ; and the same, for the strength there- 
of, Abner chose for the seat of Ishboscth, during the war 
between David and the house of Said. 

Of the fourth town, which was Ramoth in Gilehad, we 
read often in the scripture; for the recovering of which, 
king Achab lost his life. Junius thinks that Ramatha- 
mitspo;, of which Josh. xiii. 26. was this Ramoth in Gilehad. 
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Concerning the place where Lahan and Jacob swan- one to 
the other, as it was called Gilehad, wiiich is as much as a 
witnessing heap, because of the heap of stones which Laban 
and his sons left for a monument; so also that it was colled 
Mitspah, which signifieih overlooking, (because tliere lliey 
called God to oversee and be witiiese to their cmcnant.) 
it is plain by the place, Genesis xxxi. 49- thai in these parts 
there was not only a town, but likewise a region called Mit- 
spah, it appears Josh, xi, 3. where we read of the Chivites 
I under Hermon, in the country of Mitspah ', the town of 
I Mitspah, as it seems both by this place and in the eighth 
> verse following, being not in tlie iiill countrj-, but in the 
valky. But seeing that Jephilia the judge of Israel, who 
after he came home from Tob (whither Ins brethren hod 
driven iiim) dwelt in this town of Mitspah, who doubtless 
was of the tribe of Manasseh, and thence at first expelled by 
his brethren ; it may seem that they do not well which 
I place this town of ^ Mitspah rather in Gad than in Manas- 
seh. By 'Judas Maccabteus this town of Mitspah (whe- 
[ tiler in Gad or in Manasseh) was utterly spoiled aiul burnt, 
I and all the males of it slain ; for it wa« then possessed of 
I the Ammouiles. 

Between Succoth (of which we have spoken) and the 

t river Jaboc, was diat Peniel, or Penuel, which name sigiii- 

I fielli bicumjacici Dei™; '• a place where the face of God 

vas seen :" so called for memory of the angel's appearing 

to Jacob, and wrestling with h'un there: the churlishness 

I of which city, in refusing to reUcve Gideon, was the cause 

that in his return he overthrew their "tower, and slew tlie 

chief aldermen thereof. To these places of the Gadites 

ihey add Rogclim, the city of that great and faithful sub- 

i ject " Bantillai, as it seems, not far from Mahaiuuma, where 

I fae sustained king David during Absalom's rebellion. To 

■se they add the towns of Gaddi, Arnon, and Aliniis, of 
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which Gaddi being in Hebrew no more tjian GaddiiOj ii 
ignorantly made a name of a place. Amon abo nowhere 
appears to be the name of a town, but adll ct a nvet. Afi- 
mis Adrichomius frames ci hf 'Ax^if 1 Maoe. v. 9S. to 
that the name should rather be Alema ; but Junius out of 
Josephus reads Mallse, for this in Alimis ; and understand- 
ing PMallss to be put for Millo^ and to be as much as mu- 
niiioy (as we have diewed touching the Millo of the &Schenft> 
ites,) he takes thb Mallae to be Mit^wh Moabitarum, of 
which 1 Sam. xxii. 8. As for that Mageth whidi AdriAo- 
mius finds in this tribe of Gad, it is that Mahacath wfaidi 
Bfoses noteth to be as fieur as the farthest of Manaases, out 
of the bounds of this tribe. So also Dathema, of whidi 
1 Mace. V. 10. (which Junius takes to be ^ Rithma, of 
which Numb, xxxiii. 18. a place of strength in the territory 
of the Ammonites,) and in like manner Minnith and Abek 
Vineanim, thouj^ by some they be attributed to the Gad- 
ites,or to their borders, yet they are found further off. For 
of the two last we read in Jephtha^s pursuit of the Am- 
monites ; seated, as it seems by that place of the book of 
Judges, the former of them in the south border, and the 
other in the east border, both far removed fiiom the Gad- 
ites. But the chief dty of the Ammonites was nearer, and 
not far from the borders of Gad. It is called in the scrip- 
tures sometime Rabbath, as Deuteronomy iii. 11. but more 
often Rabba. It. is supposed to be that 'Philadelphia 
which Ptolomy finds in Coelesyria; Jerome and Callistus in 
Arabia. It was conquered by Og from the Ammonites ; 
but, as it seems, never possessed by the Israelites after the 



p Deut iii. 14. JcNtb. xii. 5. 

<) The letters D aod /? in the He- 
brew are rery like, so that one is oft 
mistakeD for another ; and sometimes 
without mistaking one is put for an- 
other; as, (or Rodantmy i Chron. yii. 
we have Dodanimf Gen. x. 4. 

' Other names of this city, accord- 
ing to Stephanus, were Ammana and 
Astarte ; hut in this latter perhaps he 
mistook, which might seem to be the 
same Attarotfa, on^ of the chief cities 



of Og, of which in that which re- 
maineth to be spoken of Mananes. 
Adrichomhis says, it was also called 
Urbs aquaruMf became of the rirer 
Jahoc*s winding about it, but in the 
place, a Sam. xxrii. whence he ga- 
thers this opinion, Junius reads rnifr^ 
cepi ah urbe aquamy if we must read 
with others cepi wrhem aquantam^ yet 
it cannot be taken of Rabba itself, 
but of some fort a4iou>iDg. 
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I overthrow of Og, but left to tlie Ammonites ; wliereupcm at 
I length it became the regal seat of the Ammonites, but of 
old it vaa the possesMon of the Zamziimmims ; which is as 
much to say, as men for all manner of craft and wickedness 
infamous. The same were also called Raphaim, of whom 
was Og, which recovered much of that which the Ammon- 
ites had got from his ancestors ; who having been 6rst beaten 
by the Assyrians, and their assistants, (as the Emiins in 
Moab, and the Horims in Seir had been,) were afterward 
the easier conquered by the Ammonites, as the Emims 
were by Muab, and the Horims by the Idumeans. Vet 
did the races of Emorcus, of whom these ^^ants were d&- 
Bcended, contend with the conquerors for their ancient in- 
heritance ; and as Sehon of Hesbon had dispossessed Moab, 
80 had Og of Basan the Ammonites, and between them re- 
covered the best part of all the valley between tlie moun- 
I Uuns and Jordan. For tl)is Og was also master of Rabba, 
or Philadelphia ; and in the {tosseuiion of the one or the 
Other of these two Moses and Israel found all those cities 
and countries which were given to Reuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manassch. So that though it were 450 years 
since that the Zamzummims or Haphaims were expelled, 
[ yet they did not forget their ancient inheiitance ; but having 
' these two kings of one kindred, and both valiant and under- 
taking men, to wit, Og and Sehon, both Aoiorites, they 
recovered again much of their lost possessions, and thrust 
the sons of Lot over the mountains, and into the deserts. 
And as the kings or captains of Persia and Assyria (remcm- 
I bered Genesis xiv.) made way for Ammon. Moab, and 
Edom ; so by (hat great conquest which Moses hod over 
I those two Amorites, Og and Sehon, did the Moabites and 
I Ammonites take opportunity to look back agmn into those 
1 plains, and when the Reubenites, Gadites, and Manassitea 
I forsook the worship of the living God, and became slothful 
I end licentious, they taking the advantage invaded them, and 
cast them out of their possessions, and were sometime their 
f masters, sometime their tributaries, as they pleased or di»- 
s3 



J 




The mooBisns vibch are dexiibed vitfain this tribe and 
that of Manaaclu «iih a part of Reuben, are those which 
PudoBiT calkth the hilk at Hippusy a dlj of Codesyria ; 
and ' Scrabo, Tracfaones : the same which ountinue from near 
Damascus imto the deserts at Moab, and receiTe direis 
names, as ooomionlT mouDtsns <lo which neighbour and 
bound dirers oountries: for from the south part, as &r 
northward as Asteroth, the chief dty of O^ tbej are called 
Galaad, or Gilead ; from thenoe northward thej are known 
bj the name of Hermon, for so Moses calleth them ; the 
Sidonians name them Shirion ; but the Amorites Sheniry 
others Seir ; of which name all those hills also were called, 
which part Judsea and Idumaea ; and lastly, they are called 
Libaous; for so the prophet, Jer. xxiL makes them all one, 
calling the high mountains of Galaad the head of Libanus. 
These mountains are very fruitful, and full of good pas- 
tures, and have many trees which yield °balsamiim, and 

• 2 Sam. xii. Will. Tyr. Bell. Sac. pean, that Tracfaonitis regio in these 
13. cap. 1 3. ptrta was properly tlie ball coantiy. 

* Strabo 1. 16. T(9X''* ■> ^*^^ " Hier. 8. et 9. 
a^r ct taUbrostu : whence it ap- 
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many other modicinabic drugs. The rivers of this iribe are 
ihe waters of Niniriih and Dilwii, and the river Jalwe ; 
others do also fancy another river, which, rising out of the 
rocks of Aruon, falk-th into Jordan. 

SECT. VI. 

O/' the Ammiinitts, part of whose territuries ike GailUts won from 

Ojj Ihe king of Basaa. 

THIS tribe of Gad possessed half the eouiitry of the 
Ammonites, who together with the Moabitcs held that part 
^ Arabia Petrffia called Nabathca, as well within as with- 
out the mountains of Giiead ; though at this time, when the 
Gadites won it, it was in the possession of Sehon and Og, 
Amorites : and therefore Moses did not expel the Ammon- 
ites, but the Amorites, who had thrust the issues of Lot 
over the mountains Traehonea, or Giiead, as before. After 
Uie death of Olhonlel, the first judge of Israel, the Am- 
inoniu-s joined with the Moabites against Uie Hebrews, and 
continued long. * Jephtha, judge of Israel, had a grw-at 
^nqucst over one of the kings of Auimon, but his name is 
omitted. In the time of Samuel they were at peace with 
them again. 

Afterward we find that cruel king of the Ammonites, 
called Nahas ; wlm besieging y Jahes Giiead, gave them no 
Xjtlier conditions but the pulling out of their right eyes. 
The reason why he tendered so hard a composiijou was, 
(besidcA this deure to bring shame upon Israel,) because 
those Gileadites ustug to carry a target on their left arm^, 
which could not but shadow tlieir left eyes should by losing 
Aeir right be utterly disabled to defend tliemselves; but 
iSaul come to their rescue, and delivered them from that 
danger. This Nahas, as it may seem, became the confede- 
rate of David, having friended him in Saul's time, though 
*Josephus thinks that this Nahaa was stain in the battle, 
wlicn Said raised the siege of Jabes, who aflirmcth that then- 
were three kings of the Moabitcs uf that name. 
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Hanon succeeded Nahas; to whom when Darid sent to 
congratulate his establishment, and to confirm the fiimer 
friendship which he had with his fSsther, bit moat oontcnp* 
tuously and proudly cut off the ambaasadm* garmenli to 
the knees, and shaved the half of thdr beards. But aAer- 
wards, notwithstanding the aids received from the Anon- 
ites subject to Adadezer, and from the reguU ct Behob 
and Maacah, and from ^ Istob, yet all those Arabians^ tD> 
gether with the Ammonites, were overturned ; then: drnf city 
of Rabba, after Philadelplua, was taken, the crown, wfaieh 
wdghed a talent of gold, was set on David^s head; all 
such as were prisoners David executed with strange ae- 
verity; for with saws and harrows he tare them in pieces^ 
and cast the rest into limekilns. 

Jehoshaphat governing Juda, they assisted the BfoafaiteB 
their neighbours against him, and perished together. Osias 
made them tributaries, and they were again by Jotham en- 
forced to continue that tribute, and to increase it, to wit, 
one hundred talents of silver, ten thousand meiEuores of 
wheat, and ten thousand of barley ; which the Ammonitca 
continued two years. 

The fifth king of the Ammonites, of whose name we 
read, was Baalis, the confederate of Zedekiah ; after whose 
taking by Nabuchodonosor, Baalis sent Ismael, of the 
blood of the kings of Juda, to slay Gedaliah, who served 
Nabuchodonosor. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the other half of Maruuseh, 

THE rest of the land of Gilead, and of the kingdom of 
Og in Basan, with the land of Hus and Argob, or Tracho- 
nitis, (wherein also were part of the small territories of <^Ba- 



^ ]5toby that 15, the men of Tbob: <" Another territory •^Joining to 

Tbob is a small territory under Ar- Manasseh, whose limits were con- 

non hills. Rehob is another between founded with some of these, was that 

Hazor and Sidon, in the north bound Thishbitis, the country of Elias, as 

of Canaan, Num. xiii. 22. of which it is i Kings xri. i. and of Tobias, 

sec in the tribe of Asher, Jer. il. Tob. i. 2. it lay on the east to the 

and xU. 2 Chron. xx. xxxvi. xxvi. tribeof Nephthali,ontheriglithaDdof 

xxvii. it, as in Tob. I. 2. and was possesaed 
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tanea, Gaulonitis, Gessuri, Machati, and Auramtis,) was 
given to the half tribe of Manasseh over Joitlan, of which 
those three latter provinces defended themselves agunst 
them for many ages. But Balanea Ptolomy setteth further 
', and to tlie north-east, aa a skirt of Arabia the Desert : 
and ali these other provinces hefoiv named with Perwa 
and Itursa, he nametli but as part of Coelesyria, aa far 
south as Kabba or Philadelphia ; likewise ail the rest which 
belonged to Gad and Reuben, saving the land near the 
Dead sea, he makes a part of Arabia Petrjea ; for many of 
these small kingdoms take not much more ground than the 
county of Kent. 

after the Septuagint, Basanitia, etretcheth itself 
from the river of Jaboc to the ^ Machati and Gessuri ; 
uid from the mountains to Jordan, a region exceeding 
fertile ; by reason whereof it abounded in all sorts of cattle. 
It had also the goodliest woods of all that part of the 
world; especially of oaks, which bear mast, (of which the 
prophet Zacharias, Howl, O yc oaks of Bashan,) and by 
reason liereof they bred so many swine, as ' SOUO in one 
herd were carried headlong into the sea by the unclean 
spirits which Christ had cost out of one of the Gadenms. 
It had in it threescore cities, walled and defenced ; all which^ 
after Og and his sons were slain, Jair, descended of Ma- 
nasseh, conquered, and called the coontry aAer his own 
name, Avoth Jair, or the cities of Jair. 

The principal cities of this half tribe (for I will omit the 
rest) are these; Fella, sometimes 'Butis, otherwise Berenice: 
by Seleucus, king of Syria, it is said to have been called 
Fella, after the name of that Pella in Macedon, in which 

bycotonieioflUrTM'iwIitniDtlieliinG brea tpokea towiirds the end of [b« 

Df Saul, lifter hU Tictorjr orrr the (iftb piiragnipli of this chipter. Sm 

Amatokilea Bud IsniBGlilfi iu tlwK i Mac. t. 36. soil Dvut. ill. 14. Knd 

.pttrU,u\ti»gitlhenidBalol 1 ClirOD. Jmb. lii.s- 

T.IO. irlwnce it ■pp»r> tlmt it wiu • Mtik v. 13. 

p»rl of Ituneii.iifwliich.rluip. J. KCt. ' Anciently, n* il »«m», it was 

4. S.iHnd6. callnl Topliel. Src atxire Id tlic 

' So tbry fbI) tlitcn of MnliKmili, bounds of tlir jiIhids of Mrab, in thij 

of which MstiBCiitli •omcwiial hath cliiiplcriuct. 4. i. 2. 
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both Philip the father and his son Alesunder the Great 
were bom. It was taken, and in part demoliahed, by 
Alexander Jannaeus, king of the Jews, because it refused 
to obey the Jews^ laws; bat it was repaired by Pompej:, 
and annexed to the government of Syna* It is now but a 
village, saith Niger. Camaim by the river of Jaboc, taken by 
€ Judas Maccabaeus, where he set on fire the ^temple of 
their idols, together with all those that fled thereinto for 
sanctuary ; and near it they place the castle of Camiaii, of 
which 2 Mac xii. S2. Then the strong city of *£pbron 
near Jordan, which refusing to ]rield passage to ^ Judas 
Maccabsms, was forced by him by assault, and taken and 
burnt with great slaughter. 

Jabes Gilead, or Jabesus, was another of the cities of this 
half tribe, which being besi^ed by ^Nahas, king of the 
Ammonites, was delivered by Saul, as is ^ehewhese men- 
Uoned. In memory whereof the citizens ^ recovered, em- 
balmed, and buried the bodies of Saul and his sons, which 
hung despitefully over the walls of Bethsan, or Sc^thopdiSi 
® Gaddara, or Gadara, is next to be named, seated by Pliny on 
a hill near the river Hieromiace, which river Ortelius seems 
to think to be Jaboc. At the foot of the hill there spring forth 
also hot baths, as at Machaerus. Alexander Jannaeus, after 
ten months siege, won it, and subverted it. Pompey re- 
stored it ; and Gabinius Pmade it one of the five courts of 
justice in Palestine. Jerusalem being the first, Gadara the 
second, Emath or Amathus the third, Jericho and Sephora 
in Galilee the fourth and fifth. The citizens impatiently 
bearing the tyranny of Herod, sumamed Ascalonita, ac- 
cused him to Julius Caesar of many crimes; but perceiving 
that they could not prevail, and that Herod was highly fa- 
voured of Caesar, fearing the terrible ^ revenge of Herod, 



I I Mac. V. « Joseph. 6. Ant 5. 

* JoMph. 12. Ant. 12. ^ » 1 Sam.xxxi. 

' I Mac. r, o I ChroD. x. 

^ 2 Mac. xii. 27. p Joseph. 14. Aot 13. 
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they slew themselves ; some by strangling, others by leaping 
over high towers, others !)y drowning themselves. 

To the cast of Gadara they place Sebei, '"m which Jo- 
sephua, Ant. 5. 13. salth .fephtho, was buried ; whence 
rs, reading with the Vulgar, Jud. xii. 7. SepvUus est in 
lHvilate sua Gile/utd, (for, in una civitatum Gilehad,) imaghie 
lehad to be the name of a city, ami to be the same with 
KSebei. lu like manner following the Vulgar, 1 Mac. v. 26. 
[where it readeth Casphor for Cheslwn ; tlie same Ailri- 
mmiiis imagineth it to be ampla ct jirma Gtlchatlitarum 
tivilaa: so of one city HosIkjd, or Chesbon, which they 
1 Essebon, the chief city of Selion in the tribe of Reuben, 
imagineth two more : this Casphor in Manasacs, and a 
f faty in Gad which he callcth Casbon, of which we have ad- 
monished the reader heretofore. Of Gamala, (so called 
I^Kcause the hiU on which it stood was in fashion like the 
ick of a camel,) which Joeephus placeth not far from Ga- 
it in the lower Gaulanitia, over-againsi Tarichea, which 
I the west side of the sea or lake of Tiberias. See this 
^Joscphus in his fourth book of the Jewish AVar, c. I. 3. 
Iwhere he describes the place by nature to be almost in- 
^nnciblc ; and in the story of the siege, shews how Vespa^an, 
h much danger of his own jieraon, entering it, was at first 
•pulsed, with other very memorable accidents; and how at 
mgth, after the coming of Titus, when it was taken, many 
ping down the rocks, with their wives antl children, to 
; number of five thousand, thus perished ; besides four 
lousand slain by the Romans ; so that none escaped, save 
nly two women that hid themselves. 
Alwut four miles west from Gad&ra, and as much east 
I Tiberias, (which is on the other side of the lake.) Jo- 
ins placeth Hippus, or Hippene, whence * Ptulomy ^ves 
! name to the hills that compass the plauis in which it 
indeth ; so that it may seem to have been of no small note. 
L is seated far from the hill country ; on the east of the 
s also Pliny nuteth, Lib. 5. cap. 15. it was restored by 
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Pompey ; after by < Augustus added to HerodV teCnudiy; 
it was wasted by die Jews, in the bq;iniiing of their rebdU 
lion ; when by many massactesof their nation they were en- 
raged against their borderers. 

The next dty of note, but of more ancient fione^ is 
u Edrehi, or Edrai, wberan Og king of Baaan dnefly abode 
when Moses and Israel invaded him ; and near unto tUs 
his regal dty it was that he lost the battle and lua Sfe. It 
stood in St Jerome'*s time, and had the name of Adar, or 
Adara. Not far from these towns near Jordan, in this valley, 
stood Crerassa, or Gergessa, inhabited by the Gergeatea, de- 
scended of the fifth son of Canaan. Of these Grergeatei 
we read Matt. viii. S8. that Christ coming from the other ode 
of the lake of Tiberias, landed in their coasts; where casting 
the devils out of the possessed, he permitted them to enter 
into the herd of hogs : in which story, for Gergentes, or 
Grergesins, 'St. Luke and St Mark have Gradarens ; not as 
if these were all one, (for Grergessa, or Gerassa, is a distinct 
town in these parts from Gradera,) but the bounds beii^ 
confounded, and the dties neighbours, dther might well be 
named in this story. This dty recdved many changes and 
calamities, of which Josephushath often mention. Tot he- 
«des other adventures, it was taken by L. Annius, Ueutenant 
to Vespasian, and 1000 of the ablest young men put to the 
sword, and the city burnt. In the year 1190 it was rebuilt 
by Baldwin king of Damascus ; and in the same year reco- 
vered by Baldwin de Burgo, king of Jerusalem, and by him 
utterly razed. Near unto Gerasa is the village of Mage- 
dan, or, after the Syriac, Magedu, or, after the Greek, 
Magdala, where the Pharisees and Sadducees, Matt xv. 
desired of our Saviour a sign from heaven ; the same place, 
or some adjoining to it, which y St. Mark calleth Dalmanu- 
tha* By the drcumstances of which story it appears that 
this coast lay between the lake of Tiberias and the country 
of Decapolis. ^ Brochard makes both these places to be one, 

* Jotepb. Bell. Jud. a. c. 19. * Mark ▼. Lake tiU. 

" Of another Edrehi in Nephtalim, y Mark riii. 

see Josh, xix.37. Dent iii. 1. and 10. * Broch. Itin. 3. Of thia Phiale, 

item Josh. xiii. 31. mt in Naph. c 7. sect. 4. §. 3. 
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and finds it to be Phiale, the fountain of Jordan, according 
to Josephus : but this Phiak' is too far frum tlic sea of Ga- 
lilee mid from Bcthsaida to be eitlier Magdala or Dalma- 
nutha. For, as it appears by tlic story, not far hence to- 
wards the Dorlh was the desert of BethsaJda, "where 
^Christ filled 5000 people with the (ice hurley loaves and 
mo fislies. 

Od the north of this Bethsaida they place Julias, not ihat 

jVhich was built by Herod, but the other by Philip, which 

foundeth the rc^on Trochonitis toward the south. It was 

mednies a village, and not long after the birth of Christ 

a compassed with a wall by Philip tlie tetrarch of Itu- 

a and Trachonitis ; and after the name of Julia, the wifo 

■fTiberius, called Julias, as hath been further spoken in the 

ribe of Gad, where it was noted that ^ Josephus makes this 

Julias to be the same as Bethsuda. Upon the east aide 

the same take of Tiberias stands Corozoim, or Co- 

Izini, of which Christ in Matthew, Wo be unto thee, Co- 



But the prindpal city of ail these in ancient time was 

FAsteroth, sometime peopled with the giants Kaphaim ; and 

Itliereforc the country adjoining called die land of giants, 

(flf whose race was Og, king of Basan. In Genets xvi. 5. 

Bib city is called Asteroth of Camaim, whence 1 Mace v. 

s called simply Carnatm, as Josh. xiii. HI. it is called 

Lfiteroth without the addition of Camaim. The word 

h Camaim signifieth a pair of horns, which agree well with 

flie name of their idul Astoreth, which was the image of a 

iheep, as it is elsewhere noted, that Astaroth in Deut. aigni- 

fcth sheep. Others, from the ambiguity of the Hebrew, 

take Kamaim to have been the name of the people which 

ihabited this city, and expound it Heroes radicntea'*. For 

f old the Raphtei, which inhabited this city, Gen.'xiv. 5. 



■ Hitt I 



. Mari( V 



^ Joupb. 8. AnI. 3. el alibi. 

• Sec chap. 7. BCct, ,%, {. 1. 

' BecBQM bom vbM il ii poliihed 
beoce It i> that Ute TErb of 
ii somcllinra fti«Tr; m it 



Vulffar, Etod.xniv.igrradingmr- 
iiiifinia rvmiam, or lunJam /arifm, 
g%te occaaion lo tlie fabnloui p«iiit«n 
U) paiul Moiea vith bornii, Judith 1. S 
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were giant-like men, as appears by comparing the words 
Deut iii. 11. Og ex residuo gigairUun^ with the words 
Josh. xiii. IS. Og ex reliquiis Rapha^Borum ; but if the Kar- 
naini, or Kamaiim, were these Rapha^, the word would noC. 
have been in the dual number; neith^ would Moaes in the 
place of Genesis have said the Raphad in Asteix^th of the 
Eamaim, but either the Raphaei in Asteroth of the Ra- 
phan, or some other way fittest for perqxeuity ; for thu 
naming of both thus in the same clause distingtuaheth one 
from the other. 

Not far from Asteroth, Adrichomius out of Brochaid and 
Brddenbachius placeth Cedar in the way out of Syria into 
Galilee, four miles from Corarin. This dty, suth he, is 
remembered in the Canticles, and in the book of Judith, 
and there are that of this city understand David in Psalm 
cxx. and here the sepulchre of Job is yet to be seen, suth 
Breidenbach. 

Now concerning the texts which he citeth, it is so, that 
the Greek hath Galaad instead of the word Cedar, whidi 
the Vulgar doth use in that place of Judith, and joineth 
Carmel and Galilee. The Canticles, and the 190th Psalm, 
do rather prove that Kedar was not hereabout, than any 
way help Adrichomius. For that they speak of Scenitie 
Cedareni^ it is apparent, and as evident by the place in the 
Canticles that they were dccclorcs^ much more than any 
under the climates of the land of Canaan ; whence Junius 
out of Lampridius and Pliny placeth them in Arabia Pe- 
trsea, far from these parts. Touching the sepulchre of Job, 
it is certain that the Arabians and Saracens (holding those 
places) feign many things to abuse the Christians, and to 
get money. Further, it may well be affirmed, that many, if 
not all the historical circumstances of Job are so obscure, 
that we should rather by finding his country seek to get 
some knowledge of him, than by any presumptions founded 
upon him infer what his country was, and build unto him a 
city by conjecture. 

Of Job himself, whether he were the safaic Jobab remem- 
bered in Genesis xxxvi. descended from Esau, and king also 
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f Idumsoa, ihougli^ Kupcrtus, Lyranus, Oleaster, and Bol- 
minc are of oiiuthur Dpinton, yet Si. Anibrosc, Augustine, 
4)ryso9toine, and Gregory, with Atliaiia^us, Hippolytiia, 
^seus, Eusebius EmiKscnus, Apotlinaris, EiiRtachius, and 
KWiers, cited by Si. Jerome in his 126tli epistle to Evagrius, 
take hini for the sonie. 

The land of Huts, or Hus, wherein Job dwell, is from tlie 
Greek ^o5f, which the Sepluagint use for tlic word Huts, 
mslatcd by the Vulgar sometimes Hub, as Job i, 1. some- 
s Auf-itis, as Jer, xxv. SO. This land is placed by Junius 
between I'alestina and Coelesyria, beside Clianiatlis, or Ha- 
ider Pahnyrenc in the country colled by Ptolomy 
rraclioiiitis, or Bathana?a, the bounds of which countries are 
nded with Basan in this half tribe of Manaisch. And 
lat this land of Hus was thus seated, it may in part be ga. 
Siered out of the place of Jeremiah xxv. 20. wliere he 
:kuns the Hushites among the proniiscuoiiB borderers of 
■ Israelites, whom he therefore callcth promiscuous, or 
ftisceUaneam turbam, because their bounds were not only 
toined, but confounded, and their seigniories mingled one 
nth the other ; buiof this place the words ufJeremioli, Lam, 
■. 21. speaking of the same prophecy, of which he sfteakcth 
1 the five and twentieth chapter, must needs lie expiundcd ; 
S Juniuit reads tliem, distinguishing the land of Hus from 
: OJiJ'ta Edomi, 6 qute habitat in terra Hutsd ; " O 
i' daugliter of Edom, O thou which dwellesl in the land of 
I** Hus." Now because the Vulgar doth not bo dii^tinguisli, 
readelh, Filia Edom qute habiias in terra liiu; 
* Daughter of Edotu which dwellcth in the land of Hus:" 
s it seems, some of the learned have tliou^lit ilini 
jjjob was an Edomite, as we have sud, and king of Edom ; 
ivhich if they understand by it Idumo'a or Edom, so called 
Moses's time, they arc greatly mistaken, making this 



' Rup.Lvraii.01ciut.iDGeD.BcII. 
in Com. lib, i.deVetb. DciS.Amb. 
>. Ep. tA Roin. Aug.ileCiiit. Dei, 
" c. 4. Chrys. Horn. I, De pu- 
ll Job, Greg. Cam, in Job. 
'or ici ind ■» trr oflfii rlmn^d 



one iDlo the otlirr : whence Uiy uecd 
Atuitu for Oujilii, &c. Hence nlw 
bf JuDluB and Diben it U called ^ti- 
imilia, and la a« it lecms they read 
It in the SeptuagiPt Jun, in Gen. i. 
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land of Hus to be in Idunuea, Deut. in. 9. For it k very 
probable that Esau, when he first parted from Jacobs did 
not seat Umself in Edom, or Seir, which lieCh oq the aoutfa 
border of J udsea, but inhaUted Seir £ur to the east of Jotdan, 
and held a part of those mountains otherwise called Galaad 
and Hermon, which by comipticm the Sidotuans call Shiiion, 
and die Amoiites Shenir for Seir, and from this hia habita- 
tion did Esau encounter Jacob, when he returned oat of 
Mesopotamia, who passed by the vefy bonier of Eaau^s 
abiding. It is true, that at sudi time as Moses wandered 
in the deserts, that the posterity of Esau inhabited Seir to 
the south of Judaea. For it is like that the Amoiites, who 
had beaten both Ammon and Moab, did also drive ^itbe 
Edomites out of those parts, who thoxsefiNrward seated 
themselves to the south of Judaea, bordering the desert 
Paran, and stretched their habitations over the desert, as ftr 
as Hor, where Aaron died. 

Now for this Hus, which gave the name to a part of the 
land of Tradionitis, whether it were Hus the son of Aram, 
as Junius thinks in his note upon G«n. x. Sft. or rather Hus 
the son of Nadior, Abiaham'^s brother, the question is doubt- 
ful. For my part I rather incline to think that it was Hus 
the son of Nachor; partly because these families of Aram 
seem long before to have been lost, and partly because 
in Job xxxii. 2. Elihu, the fourth of Job^s friends, whidi 
seems to be of Job'*s own country, is called a s Buzite, of 
Buz, the brother of Hus, the son of Nachor ; as also Jer. 
XXV. in the same continuation (though some other nations 
named between) where Hus is spoken of, there Buz is also 
named. Neither doth it hinder our conjecture, that in the 
place of Job xxxii. Elihu the Buzite is said to be of the fa-- 
mily of Ram; (which Junius expounds to be as much as of the 
family of Aium ;) for that by this Aram we are not to under- 
stand Aram the son of Sem, Junius himself maketh it plain, 
both in his annotation upon the beginning of his book, where 
he saith that one of Job'*s friends (which must needs be this 

* Whence tbe Scptuii^iut call him ex regione jtuiiiide. 
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^■■Elihu] was of the posterity of Nactior, (as alao in this place 

" he confessoth so much expressly,) and inasmuch as he 

readeth not, ejamitia Aram, or Ram, but eJUmilia S^ra ; 

like as elsewhere Laban who sprung of Nachor is called a 

Syrian. 

^V* As for the *■ other three of Job's friends, (of whom by this 

^B bote of Elihu's being of the Syrian family, or the family of 

Nachor,) it is implied that they were of other kindreds ; as 

also by the Septuagint's addition, that this Elihu was of the 

land of Hus, or Aiisitis, it is implied that they thought only 

I £lihu to have been of Job's own country. 

' Franciscus Brochard the monk, in his description of the 

Holy Land in the journey from Aeon eastward, findeth Suc- 

FVia, and Theman on the east of the sea of Galilee, both very 

■ '-Bear to the land of Hus ; whereof the one may seem to have 

I denominated BUdad the Shuchite, the other Eliphaz the 

f'CFhcmanite; two of the three friends of Job, of the which 

I Job ii. 11. But Junius thinks that the Shuehites were inha- 

Ktantsof Arabia the Desert, descended of Shuach the son of 

Abraham and Kctura ; of whom Genesis xxv, 2. perhaps, 

saitli he, the same whom Pliny calls Saectei. So also he 

thinketh the Themanites, of whom Eliphaz was, to Iiave 

been of Arabia the Desert ; and Etipbax himself to have 

been of the posterity of Theman the son of Eliphaz, which 

was the son of Esau. And so also Nahamah, whence Tso- 

phar, the third of Job's friends, (which in this place of Jobii. 

11. are mentioned,) is by the same learned expositor thought 

either to be named of Thimnah, by transposition of letters. 

(which Thimnah, Gen. xxxvi. 40. is named among llic sons 

of Esau that gave denomination to the places where they 

were seated,) or else to be the same Nahamah which, Jush.xv. 

. is reckoned for a city of Juda, in the border, as he 

Hunks, of Edom. And yet I deny not, but that near to the 

nd of Hus in Basan, as it seems, in the tribe of Manassea, 

Mre is a region which at least in latter times was called 

kiitis, or of some hke name. For this is evident by the 

istory of 'Gulielmus Tyrius, which reports of a fort in 

saSixtutSeiieiuii. ' De Bell. Sacr. I. ii.c. ij.rtii. 
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this region of Suita, or Suites, (as he calls it diverady,) of ex- 
ceeding great strength and use for the retaining of the whole 
country : which in the time of Baldwine, the second king of 
Jerusalem, was with great digging through rocks recoveied 
by the Christians ; having not long before been loat, to the 
great disadvantage of the country, while it was in the hands of 
the Saracens. The situation of this fort is by Tyriua described 
to be sixteen miles from the city Tiberias, xm the east of 
Jordan, by Adrichomius, four miles northward from the 
place where Jordan enters the lake Tiberias at Coraam. 

Other cities of this part of Manasses named in the scrip- 
ture are these ; Golan, Beheshthera, Mitspah of Gilead, and 
Kenath, which after the coming of the Israelites ^was called 
Nobach. Of Nobach, or Kenath, and Mitspah of ^ Gilehad, 
we have spoken by occasion among the cities of Gad ; the 
two other were given to the Levites, and Grolan made one 
of the cities of refuge ; from which Grolan we have both 
Gaulanitis Superior and Inferior, oft in JosejAus. Behesh- 
thera is accounted the chief city of Basan by some, but the 
writers corrupting the name into Bozra, it is confounded 
with Betser, or Bozra of Reuben, and with Bozra of Edom. 
Argob is oft named lor a region in this tract, and hence Je- 
rome hath Arga, a name of a city placed by some about the 
waters of Merom, (as they are called by Joshua,) which 
make the lake Samachonitis, as Josephus calls it. This lake 
being as it were in the midst between Ceesarea Philippi and 
Tiberias, through which, as through the lake of Tiberias, 
Jordan runneth, boundeth part of this half tribe on the 
west. When the snow of Libanus melteth, it is very large, 
saith Brochard ; otherwise more contract, leaving the marish 
ground on both sides for lions and other wild beasta, which 
harbour in the shrubs that plentifully grow there. 

Adjoining to this lake, in this country of Manasses, Jose* 
phus names two places of strength fortified by himself in 
the beginning of the Jews^ rebellion ; Seleucia the one, and 
Sogane the other. In the north side of this half tribe of 
Manasseh, and in the north-east, the scripture nameth divers 

^ Josh. xxi. 27. Dent. ir. 43. 
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lordering places Cowards Damascus, tu Tsedad Ciinuran 

md Chatsar-Henan, lying in a line drawn from ihc west ; 

T which three cities we read Ezek. xlvii. 16. with which 

3 agrees the place Numb, xxxiv. 8, where for Cbauran, 

between Tsedad and Chatsar-Henan, Ziphron is named. 

From this Cbauran is the name of Auranitis Regio, in Jo- 

sepbiis and Tyrius, whose bounds (as also the bounds of 

r and Mabachath, or Macati, which were likewise bar- 

rers to Manasscs towards the nortb-easl) are unknown ; 

nly that Gessur was of might, it appears in that David 

trried ' Mahaca the daughter of Tholmay king of Gessur ; 

f whom he had the most beautiful, but wieketl and uti. 

artunale Absalom. 



f hhton/ of the Sifrians, the chief borderer* of ihf la- 

raeliteji, that dwelt on the eaat of Jordan, 

SECT. 1. 

Of the city of Damiuciu, and the dioeri forlunea thereof, 

JAMASCUS, of all other in this border, and of that part 

f the world, was the most famous, excelling in beauty, aii- 

iquity, and riches, and was therefore called the city of joy 

r gladness, and the house of pleasure : and is not only nv 

mbered in many places of scripture, but by tlie best hin- 

grians and cosmograpbers. Tlie Hebrews, saith f"Jose- 

llius 1.14. think it to have been butll by Hus the son of 

m,of which opinion St. Jerome upon Isaiah xvii. seemeth 

D be ; lliough in his Hebrew Questions he affirmcth, thai it 

B founded by Damascus, the son of Eliezer, " Abraham's 

toward, a thing very unlikely, seeing ihe city was formerly 

town by that name, as ajipears by Abraham's calling this 

B steward EJiezer of Damasco. David was the first that 

iMbjectcd it to the kingdom of Juda, after the overthmw of 

ladezer their king ; but in Solomon's time Hezon reco- 

gain, though he had no title at all or right to that 

I- lil. 1. ~ Jntcph 1. 14. * Gtn. XT. J. 
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principality : but David having overthrown Hadadeser kiflg 
of Sophena, (otherwise Syria^ Soba, or Zbbah,) Rason, or 
Rezon, with the remainder jof that broken army, invaded 
o Damascena, and possessed Damascus itself, and became an 
enemy to Solomon all his life. 

The next king of Damascus was Adad the Edomite, who 
flying into Egypt from p David and Joab, when they slew 
all the males in Edom, was there entertained, and married 
Taphnes the king of Eg3rpt''« wife^s aster, of whcMn Tiqphnes 
in Egypt was so called. This Adad returning again be- 
came an enemy to Solomon all his life, and (as some writers 
affirm) invaded Damascus, and thrust Rezon thence out 
In the line of Adad that kingdom continued nine descents, 
(as hereafter may be shewed in the catalogue of those kings 
of Syria,) to whom the Assyrians and then the Grecians 
succeeded. This city was exceeding strong, compassed with 
waters from the rivers of ^ Abanah and Farphar ; whereof one 
of those profane writers call Chrysorrhoas, the golden rivor. 
Junius takes it for Adonis. The country adjoining is very 
fruitful of excellent wines and wheats, and all manner <^ 
excellent fruits. It had in it a very strong castle built, as 
it seems, by the ' Florentines after it became Christian ; the 
lilies being found cut in many marbles in that citadel. 
Against this city the prophets ^ Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Zacharias prophesied that it should be taken, burnt, de- 
molished, and made a heap of stones. In the time of the 
last Rezon, and tenth king of the Damascenes, Teglatpha- 
lassar, invited by Actiaz king of ^ Juda, carried away the 
naturals of Damascus into the east, leaving of his own na- 
tion to inhabit it. After that it was utterly ruined by the 
Babylonians, saith Jerome upon Isaiah xvii..; which thing 
was performed by Salmanasar, according to Junius in his 
note upon that place, five years after the prophecy. In 
time it was restored by the Macedonians and the Ftolo- 
mies ; but long after, when Syria fell into the hands of the 

• 1 KiDgfc xi. 40. ' Herald. 6. Bdl. Sacr. 

p I King* xi. • i. iii. viii. x. and xrii. xlix. and ix. 

<i 2 Kings V. • a Kings xti. 
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>, it was taken by "Metelliis and Lullius. In the 
iime of the Christians it had an archbishop : St. Jerome 
iving, as he aHirmeth upon the Act3, h was ilie metropolis 
Lrf the Saracens, being taken by Haomar their king from the 
Romans, in the year of our redemption 636. And in the 
year *1147, Conrad the third, emperor of Rome, Lewis 
king of France, Baldwin the third king of Jorusalem, Henry 
jdukc of Austria, brother to Conrad, rFrederick Bnrba- 
i, afterwards emperor, Tlieodorick earl of Flanders, and 
r princes assembled at Ptolomais Aeon, on the sea-coast, 
Mermined to recover Damascus ; but being betrayed by 
e Syrians, they failed of the enterprise. 
!i the year 1S63, Halon the Tartar encompassed il, and 
kiving formerly taken the king brought him under the 
alls, and threatened extreme torture unto him, except the 
i surrendered the place; but they rt'fusing it, the 
king was lorn asunder before them, and in tine, the city 
iken, Agab the son of Halon was by his father made king 
ereof. 
F In the year "1400, TamberlaJne, emperor of the Pariliinns, 
tvftdcd that region, and besieged the city with an army of 
P^!00,000, (if the number be not mistaken.) He enlcre<) il, 
1 put all to the sword, filling the ditch with his prisoners; 
a that retired into the castle, which seemed a place im- 
!gnable, he overtopped with anorher castle adjoinnig ; he 
krbarc the demolishing of the city in respect of the beauty 
t the church, garnished with forty gates or sitmptn^s 
■"porches. It had within it 9000 lanterns of gold and silver; 
but while he invaded Egypt, they again surprised Damas- 
cus. Lastly, in bis return, after three months MCge, he forced 
it ; the Mahometans, prostrating themselves with thdr priests, 
desired mercy ; but Tamberlaine commanding them to enter 
the church, he burnt them and it, to the number of 30,000, 
^nnd did so demolish it, as those that came afterwards to sec 
^Hhnr houses knew them not by the foundations. And as 

^K* Joi 
^■> On 

^■f Vh 
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a iroph; <tf hi» victory, he raised three lowers wirfj gnat 
Krl, buill witli t)ie headi of those whom he had aUughtered, 
After thii it was restored and repcxseased by the soldan of 
Egypt, with a giurison uf Mammalukes. And in the year 
1517, Sclimiis, emperor of ihe Turks, wrested it out of the 
hands of the Egyptians ; in whose pot^session it now renuiD' 
L-lh, inhabited with Mahometans and Christians of all ndgh- 
bouring nations. 



0/ (Ac ftV»( hngt of Danuuau, and of the grovtng tip t^ thru 

NOW be it that Damascus were founded by Hus the 
son of Araro, or by Damascus the son of Eliezer, Abrahani'a 
steward, we find no relation of their kings or common wealth 
till David's time. For it stood without the bounds of CaoBan, 
and therefore neglected by Moses, Josliua, and the Judges, 
OS impertinent to that story ; but were it so, that it had some 
regtdi, or petty kings over it, as all the cities of those parts 
had, yet none of them beoune famous, for ought that is left 
to writing, till such time as David overtlirew Adadezer 
prince of Sophcna, or Syria Zoba ; the same nation whidi 
I* Pliny calleth \ubtei, inhabiting between Batanea and Eu- 
phrates. Now the better to understand the slory of those 
Syrian princes, whom soon after the kings of Damascus 
made tlieir vassals, the reader may inform himself, thai on 
t]l4 north-cast parts of the Holy Land there were three cliief 
principalities, whereof the kings or commanders greatly vexed 
or disturlied the state or commonwealth of ^Israel, namely, 
DftniaMms or Aram, Sopliena or Syria Zoba, and C'h*- 
math or Chanialh Zoba, of which these were the princes in 
David's and Solomon's times : Razon, or Rezon, of Damas- 
cus, Adadczer of Syria Zoba, and Toliu of Chamatb. But 
il MHnnelh that Damascus was one of the cities subject tu 
AilmlcKcr when David invaded him, though when Saul made 
i'nr n^init Zoba Damascus was not named. And, as .lo- 
«>-|Jiiiii rtfilrmcth, the leader of those succours, which were 

* ril«, r fc c. *S. ■ I S«n. xir. (;. 
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levied and sent to Hadad-Hezar from Damascus, had the 
name of Adad, who was in that battle slain with ^ ^,000 
Aramites of Damascus; whereof, as of the overthrow of 
Adadezer, Rezon, the commander of his army, taking ad^ 
vantage, made himself king of Damascus ; Adadezer and 
® Adad of Damascus being both slain. About the same time 
Tohu, king -of Chamath or Iturea, hearing that his neigh- 
bour and enemy Adadezer was utterly overthrown, sendeth 
for peace to David, and presented him with rich ^ts, but in 
doloy saith St. Jerome, it was craftily done of him. Now 
to the north of the Holy Land, and to the west of Damas- 
cus, the Tyrians and Zidonians inhabited ; but they for the 
most part were in league and peace with the Judeans and 
Israelites. But to return to the kings of Syria ; I mean of 
Sjrria as it is taken in the scriptures, containing Damascena^ 
Soba or Zbba, and Chamath or Iturea, to which I may add 
Greshur, because it is so accounted in 2 Sam. xv. as joinii^ 
in the territoiy to Damascus, (for Syria at large is far 
greater, of which Palestina itself is but a province, as I have 
noted in the beginning of this tract.) It is not agreed 
among the historians of former times, nor of our latter writers, 
who was the first of those Adads of Syria Zoba and Da- 
mascus. 

Some account Rezon, other Adad of Idumsea ; of whom 
it is written in the 1st of Kings, that David having invaded 
that region, and left Joab therein to destroy all the male 
children thereof, Adad, of the king^s seed, fled into Egypt, 
and was there married to Taphnes the queen's sister, as b^ 
fore ; who hearing of David^s death, and of the death of his 
captain Joab, (whom indeed all the bordering nations feared,) 
he returned again, and, as Bunting thinketh, this Adad did 
expel Rezon out of Damascus, and was the first of the Sy- 
rian kings. To me it seemeth otherwise. For, as I take it, 
^ Adadezer the son of Rehob, whom Saul invaded, was the 
founder of that principality ; and the first of Adads, who, 
forsaking his father^s name as he grew powerful, took upon 
him the style of Adad, the great god of the Assyrians, saith 

' 2 Sam. rn'i. • i KiogH xi. ^ 3 Sam. viii. .^, la. i Sam. xit. 47. 

* Aa4 
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Macrobius, which signifieth oneness or unity. I also find a 
city called Adada in the same part of Syria; of which 
whether these princes took the name or gave it, I am igno- 
rant. For Adad-ezer, Ben-adad, Eli-adad were the same in 
name, with the differences of Ezer, Ben, and Eli adjoined. 
And that Adadezer was of greatest power, it appeazeth, fint, 
because it is against him that David undertook the war ; 
secondly, because he levied S2,000 Aramites out of the terri- 
tory of Damascus, as out of his proper dominions ; for had 
the Damascenes had a king apart, it is probable that the 
scriptures would have given us his name ; thirdly, because 
Syria Zoba, of the most of which Adadezer was king, was 
an exceeding large territory, and contained of Arabia the 
Desert as far as to Euphrates, according to 5 Pliny, and the 
greatest part of Arabia Petrsea, according to Niger. Wfao^ 
soever was the first, whether Adadezer or Adad of Idunuea, 
Rezon was the second; ^who ztfoa an enemy to Israel aU 
the days of Solomon. Besides, the evil that Adad did seem- 
eth to be referred to Hadad of Idumsea, lately returned out 
of Egypt, to wit, twenty-three years after he was carried 
thither. 

The third king of Damascus, and of Zobah both, was 
Hezion ; to Hezion succeeded Tabrimmon, or Tabremmon; 
to him Benhadad, as is proved in 1 Kings xv. 18. For 
Asa king of Juda, the son of Abiam, the son of Roboam, 
the son of Solomon, being vexed and invaded by Baasha, 
the successor of Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, sent to Ben- 
hadad, the son of Tabrimmon, the son of Hezion king of 
Aram, that dwelt at Damascus, to invade Israel, (while 
Baasha sought to fortify Rama against Asa; thereby to 
block him up, that he should not enter into any of the terri- 
tories of Israel,) who, according to the desire of Asa, having 
received his presents, willingly invaded the country of Neph- 
talim, and took divers cities and spoils thence; 'Asa in the 
mean while carrying away all the materials which Baasha 
had brought to fortify Rama withal, and converted them 
to his own use. 

« Plin. 1. 6. c. i8. h I Kings xi. ' i Kingt xv. i8. 
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This Benliadad's father Tabremmon was In league with 
■Asa, and so was his fattier Hezion ; for Asa requircth the 
ft continuance of that friendship from Benhadad his eon i 
1 though it seemeth that the gold and sUver sent him out of 
Lthe temple was the most forcible argument. And tliat this 
LTabremmon invaded Israel, before the enterprise of his son 
lenhadad, it is conjectured. For Beiihadad, when he was 
I |msoncr with Achab, spake as followeth : '' The cities, which 
1 myjiither took Jrom thy Jkther, I wiU restore; and t/wit 
I t&alt make streets or keepers of the borders Jbr thee in Da- 
mascus, as my Jiitlier did in Samaria. And herein there 
ariscth a great doubt, (if the argument itself were of much 
importance,) because Tabremmon was father indeed to Ben- 
^^ hadad which invaded Baasha, at the request of Asa. But 
^L this Benhadad, that twice entered upon ' Achab, and was the 
^H second time taken prisoner, was rather the son of Benha- 
^B-dad, the first of cliat name, the confederate of Asa and 
^H Abiam, as before, than the son of Tabremmon. For be- 
^Ktween ihe invasion of Benhadad the first in Baasha's time, 
^B and the siege of Samaria, and the overthrow of Benhadad by 
^B Achab, there passed forty-nine years, as may be gatliered 
^Bout of tlie reigns of the kings of Israel. So that if we allow 
^^ thirty years of age to Benhadad when he invaded Baasha, 
and after that forty-nine years ere he was taken by Achab, 
which make eighty lacking one, it is unlikely tliat Benha- 
dad, at such an age, would make war. Besides all this, the 
first Benhadad came with no such pomp, but the second 
Benhadad vaunteth that he was followed with thirty-two 

I kings ; and tlierefore I resolve, that Benhadad the son of 
Tabremmon, invaded Baasha and Omri, and Benhadad the 
•econd invaded Achab, at whose hands this Benhadad re- 
ceived two notorious overthrows ; the first at Samaria, by a 
sally of 700 Israebtes ; the second at Aphec, where with 
the like number in efl'ect the Israelites slaughtered 100,000 
of the '" Araniites, besides 27,000 which were crushed by the 
fall of the wall of Aphec. And this Benhadad Achab again 
setteth at liberty, to whom he rendereth those towns that 
<■ 1 Kings SI. .^4. ■ > Km^n IV. - I Kins* u. 
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hiB father had taken from the predecessor of Adiab ; but 
being returned, he refused to render Ramoth-Gilead, a 
fioutier town, and of great importance. Now three years 
after, (for so long the league lasted,) ° Ramoth not being 
delivered, Achab invadeth Gilead, and besiegeth the <n^, 
being as^ted by Jehosaphat The Aramites came to sac- 
oour and fight, in which Achab is wounded, and dieth that 
night After this, Benhadad sendeth the commander of 
his forces, called ^ Naaman, to Joram the son of Achab, to be 
healed of the leprosy ; and though Elizeus had healed him, 
yet 'he picketh quarrel against Joram ; and when J<n-am by 
Elizeus^s intelligence had escaped his plot, he sent men and 
chariots to take the prophet, as is aforesaid. After P Ben« 
hadad besiegeth Samaria again ; and being terrified thence 
from q heaven, he departeth home, and sickeneth, and send- 
eth Azael with great gifts to Elizeus, to know his estate, if 
he might live. Azael returning smothereth him. Zonams 
and Cedrenus call this Benhadad, Adar, the son of Adar : 
'Amos and Jeremiah mention the towers of Benhadad. 
Josephus writeth, that Benhadad and his successor Azael, 
were worshipped for gods, by the Syrians to his time, for 
the sumptuous temples which they built in ^ Damascus. 
The Syrians also boasted much of their antiquity, ignorant, 
saith he, that scarce yet 1100 years are complete, since 
their wars with the Israelites. 

Hazael, or Azael, the first king of the race of the Adads 
of Damascus, was anointed by Elisha, or Elizeus, when he 
was sent by Benhadad to the prophet, to know whether 
Benhadad should recover his present sickness. He waged 
war with Joram, who received divers wounds at the en- 
counter at Ramoth in Gilead ; from whence retuming«^o 
be cured at Jesrael, he and the king of Juda, Ahaziah, or 
Ochozias, are slain by Jehu, as before is said. After* the 
death of Joram, Azael continued the war against Jehu, and 
wasted Gilead, and all those portions of ' Gad, Reuben, and 

" I KiDgv xxii. r Amos i. Jer. xlix. 

" 2 Kings V. 2 Kiogii vi. • Ant. 1. 8. c. 8. 

p 2 Kings vi. » 2 Kings xii. 17. 

1 2 Kings Tii. 
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Mansaseh, over Jortlan. He then invadetli Judah, aitd took 
Gath ; but by gifts from Joas lie was averted from attempt- 
ing Jerusalem : for he presented him all the " haUoaxd 
things which Jehoaaphat, Jeltoram, and Akaxiah, hia Ja- 
tkcrs, kings of Jutla had dedicated, and johich he hiviself 
had dedicated; and all the gold which waajbund in the 
treasuries of the Lord, and in the kings house. This was 
the second time that the temple was spoiled to please the 
Adadsof Damascuii: for » Asa did present Benhndod with 
those treasures when he invited him to war upon Baashai 
king of Israel. And notwithstanding this composition be- 
tween Jooa and Azael, v^^ a part of his army spoiled the 
other provinces of Judfca, and slauglitered many principal 
persons. Lastly, VA/ael vexed Joahas the son of Jehu, 
and brought him to that extremity, as he left him but fifty 
horsemen, ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen of all his 
people. 

SECT. III. 

Of the latter kingr, anrf decay and overthrow tif their power. 

AFTER Hazael, Benbadad the second, or rather the 
third of that name, the son of Hazael, reigned in Damascus, 
who fought against Israel with ill success : for ' Joas, king 
of Israel, the son of the unhappy Joacha;;, as lie was fore- 
told by "Elisha the prophet, bent Benhadad in three several 
battles; and he lost all those cities to Israel, which his fa- 
ihcr Hazael had taken violently from Joachaz. 

After this Benhodad, the son of Ilazael, there suc- 
ceeded three others of the same name, of whom the stories 
are lost; only Nieholaus Damascenus, cited by '■Josephuit, 
makes mention of them : and in one of these king's times it 
was, that Jeroboam the second, the son of 'Joas. recovered 
Damascus itself to Judo, saith the Geneva; but better in 
Junius, ulqtie reniperabat Danuuc\tm, tt Chamatham Jehtt- 
rf(p, pro laraele; that is, " and how ho recovered for Is- 
" rael, Damascus, and Chotnatlia of Judtea ;" for these cities, 
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sometimes conquered by David, did of right belong to the 
tribe of Juda. 

And it is likely that this conquest upon the Adads was 
performed ; the first of these three Adads then living, of 
whom there is no story. For when as Jdioas, the king of 
the ten tribes, had thrice overcome the Syrians in the time 
of Benhadad, the son of Hazael, and had recovered the 
cities which Hazael had won from Israel, and so left his 
kingdom to his son Jeroboam the second ; it seemeth, that 
this Jeroboam without delay, and having nothing else left 
for him to enterprise, instantly followed his fatber'*s good 
fortune, and invaded Damascus. 

Razin, or Rezin, after Josephus Rases, after Zonaras 
Raason, the tenth Adad, maketh league with Pekah, or 
Phacas, king of Israel, against Achaz, king of Juda ; both 
carry away a great number of prisoners. After this they 
both besiege Achaz in Jerusalem, but in vain. Then 
^ Adad alone invadeth Elath ; and beating out the Jews, 
maketh it a colony of Syrians. Wherefore Achaz brought 
^ Teglatphalassar against Razin, who took him and be- 
headed him, and won Damascus; with whom ended the 
line of the Adads and the kingdom of Damascud*; the AlS- 
S3nians becoming masters both of that and Israel. These 
Adads, as they reigned in order, are thus reckoned : 

1. Adadezer the son of Rehob. 

2. Rezin the son of Eliadad, or Razin. 

3. Hezion. 

4. Tabremmon. 

5. Benhadad, who invaded Baasha. 

6. Benhadad the second, taken prisoner by Achab. 

7. Hazael, whom Elisha foretold with tears of his ad- 
vancement ; the same who overthrew Joram, king of Israel, 
at Ramoth Gilead. And that there was a second Hazael, 
which preceded Benha4ad the third, it is not improbable, 
because that Hazael which took Geth, and compounded the 
war with Joas, made the expedition thirty years, and per- 
chance more, after the first Hazael, which stifled his master 

•* 2 Kings xyi. 5. « Isaiah vii. Joseph. Ant. 1. 9. c. la. 
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Bciihadad, and had slain Joram the son of Achab, king of 
Israel. For Joaa began to reign in the seventh jear of 
Jehu, king of Israel ; and after be bad reigned twenty-three 
years, the temple was not yet repaired ; after which (and 
bow long we know not) it is said, tiiat Hazacl took Creth, 
anti turned his face towards Jerusalem. It is also some 
proof that Hazael, which took Geth, was not the same with 
Hazuel that murdered Benhadad, because be could not at 
that time but bo of good years, being, as it scemeth, the 
second person in the kingdom, and commander of Benha- 
dad's men of war. To this Hazael, be lie the (irst or se- 
cond, succeeded, 

8. Benhadad the third, whom Joash, king of Israel, 
thrice overthrew. 

9- Kesin, or Rezin the last, who joined with Pekafa, king 
of Israel, against Juda, at which lime Achaz, king of Ju- 
<Ia, waged for his defence Teglatpbalassar. 

Now between Benhadad the third, and Rezin the last, Ni- 
cholatis Damascenus finds three other kings of the Adads, 
which make twelve in oil. 

For the rest of the princes of Syria, which were but rt- 
ffidi, as those of * Emath and Gessur, we find that Tohu 
was king of Emath, or Chamath, in David's time, to whom 
be sent his son Joram with presents, after David's victory 
against Adadezer. jVIso b Sennacherib speaketh of a king 
of Emath, but names him not. 

SECT. IV. 

Of other ifuser kingdoim of Ike Sgrtann, uihich. being brought under 

the jittyrlant, never recovered thenaclvet again. 

OF Gessur we find two kings named, to wit, Talmai, and 

bis father Ammibur. To Talmai, whose daughter David 

married, it was that Absalom fled, who was his maternal 

grandfather. Of the kings of Sophena or Syria, Siiba or 

^L Cslesyria, there are two named, Rehob, or Hochob, the 

^H father of Adadezer, and Adadezer himself; and it is plain, 

^H that after his death the seat of the kings of Soba was 
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transferred to Damascus, a city better fitting their great- 
ness. After, Rezin became lord of both principalities : and 
the race of these kings of Syria, (which became so potent, 
and joined Soba, Damascus, Emath, and the desert of Ara- 
bia, with other provinces, into one, under Rezin the second 
of the Adads,) as it began with David, so it ended at once 
with the kingdom of Israel. For Ahaz, king of Juda, 
waged the Assyrian Teglatphalassar against Pekah, king of 
Israel, and against Rezin, the last king of Damascus; 
which Teglath first invaded Damascena, and the region of 
Soba, and took Damascus itself; and did put to death Re- 
zin the last, carrying the inhabitants captive. This was the 
second time that the Assyrians attempted Israel : for first 
Phul Belochus entered the borders thereof, {Menahem go- 
verning Israel,) who stopped the enterprise of Phul with a 
thousand talents of silver ; for this Phul Belochus, whose 
pedigree we will examine hereafter, being scarce warm as 
yet in his seat at Babylon, which he, with the help of his 
companion Arbaces, had wrested from Sardanapalus, having 
besides this king of Syria in his way, who seemed to be a 
great and strong prince, was content to take the composi- 
tion of a thousand talents of the king of Israel, for that pre- 
sent time. But his son Teglath, following the purpose of 
his father Belochus, and finding so excellent an occasion as 
the war begun between Israel and Juda, Pekah command- 
ing in the one, and Achaz in the other, bis neighbour Rezin 
being also wrapt in that war, and wasted in strength thereby, 
did willingly accept the offer of Achaz king of Juda, his im- 
prest and entertainment. So first attempting Damascus, 
which lay in his path towards Israel, he carried it, (as is be- 
fore remembered,) and then with great ease possessed himself 
of the cities of Nephthalim, leading with him a great part of 
the people captive. And his son Salmanassar, whom Pto- 
lomy calleth Nabonassar, after the revolt of Hosea, forced 
Samaria, and rent that kingdom asunder. So as the line and 
race of Ninus in Sardanapalus, whom Belochus supplanted ; 
the race and monarchy of the Syrian Adads in Rezin, 
whom Teglath slaughtered ; the kingdom of Israel in Ho- 
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whoin Salmanassar uvcrtiinied, Iiappeiteil near about a 

■^me ; ifaat of Ninus in llic days of Belochua, and the other 

Dtwo in the days of Teglatphalassar and Sahnuiiaasar his son. 

iFor Sardanapalus perished, Osia ruling Juda; and llie 

pother two kingdoms were dissolved, Aeha?. yet living. 

Lastly, The kingdom of Juda itself being attempted by 

Sennacherib, the son of !^linanassar, in vain, and preserved 

for the time by God miraculously, was at length utterly 

overturned: Jerusalem and the temple burnt, anhundredaiid 

thirty-two years after the captivity of Israel and Samaria ; 

the destruction of Israel being in the ninth year of Hoseit ; 

that of Juda in the eleventh of Zedekiah. Now the em- 

. perors of Assyria and Babylon held also the kingdom of 

Syria, from the eighth year of Salmanassar to tlie last of 

Baltassar, whom Herodotus calleth Labynitus ; in all about 

I- two hundred years. After these the Persians, from Cyrus 

r to Darius Uieir last king, held Syria about two hundred 

fears. 

Then Alexander Macedon took this among otlier pro- 

I Tinces of the Persian empire ; and his successors the Seleu- 

r dda? reigned therein, till it became subject unto the power of 

F the Romans, from whom it was wrested long after by the 

W Saracens, and rem^neth now in possession of the Turk, as 

r thatl be shewed in due place. Thus much of the nations 

f bordering upon the Israelites, witli whom they had most to 

f do, both in war and peace, being the only people whose his- 

I tory in those ancient times carried an assured face of truth. 



CHAP. XII. 
Of the tribf of Benjamin, and qfJfrusalem. 

SECT. I. 

WOfdheTf memorable phieeM in the tribe of Benjamin, vhereof Je- 
richo, Gitgal, Milspah, Bethel, Rama. Gobah, and Gibha. 
P\JF the tribe of Benjamin, the twelfth and youngest son of 
■Jacob, whom he had by Rachel, there were mustered at 
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moimt Sinai 35,000 able bodies ; all wUdi periahing in the 
deserts, there entered the Holy Land of their iaaaes 45,600 
fit to bear arms ; and these had their territory cm this side 
Jordan, between Juda and EphrainL The aties within 
this tribe, nearest Jordan, are Lod, Hadid, and Ono ; of 
which Lod and Ono were built by Shemed, a Benjamite, 
1 Chron. viii. IS. ; they were all three reinhalnted with 
Benjamites after the return out of captivity, as is men- 
tioned, Ndiem. xi« 85. and Esdras iL 85. where Adricfaamius 
reading Lod, Hadid, Ono, makes besides Hadid in Nehe- 
miah, a city called Lodhadid. This Hadid, or Chadid, was 
rebuilt by Simon Maccabseus, 1 Mac. xii. 88. 

Samarim, or Tsemaraim, named of Tsemary, one of the 
sons of Canaan, was another of thmr dties ; and further into 
the land standeth Jericho, one of the topardiies, and the 
last of Juda ; seated in a most fruitful valley, adorned inth 
many palm trees, and therefore elsewhere called the oty of 
Palms, S Chron. xxviii. 16. From the time of ^ Joshua, who 
utterly destroyed it, it lay waste until the time of Acfaab ; 
in whose days Chid of Bethel laid the new fmrndation of it 
in the loss of Abiram his eldest son, and built the gates of 
it in the. loss of his youngest son Segub, according to the 
curse of Joshua, in which, and other respects, Hosea xii. 
1 4. calleth Joshua a prophet. In after-times it was destroyed 
by Vespasian, and rebuilt by Adrian. 

To the south-east of Jericho stood ^ Halmon of the Le- 
vites, of which Josh, xxi.18. to the south, Bethabara, of 
which Josh. xv. and xviii.; then that Gilgal,of which there 
is so much mention in the scripture, where Joshua first eat 
of the fruits of the land, circumcised all those bom in the 
deserts, and celebrated the passover. 

The reason of the name, or rather a memorable applica- 
tion of the etymology of this name, (for it seems by the 
place, Deut. xi. SO. that the name was known before the 
coming of the Israelites into Canaan,) is noted Josh. v. 9. 

^ Josh. Ti. 39. a new city Almatfa, as if Uib tribe 

* 1 Chron. Ti. 60. This Halmon had given five cities to the Lerites. 
is called Halemeth, whence tbej make 




"Oft devotiUionctrt probri JEgi/ptiaci, because tlieir forcskiae 
(the people being tlicrc circumcised) wero tumbled down 
the hill ; which from thence was called Coilis prtEjmtiorum . 
This Gilgal was also called Gclilolh, as appean* by com- 
paring the places, Josh. xv. 7. and xviii, 17: for it was 
in ihe borders of Jordan, of which Josh. xxlJ. 13 ; and Ge- 
liloth Bignifieth I>orders. It stood (though ia some dis- 
tance) directly eastward, over against the two hills Garizim 
and Hebol, Deul. xi. 29 ; upon the one of which the bless- 
ings, and on the other tlic curings were to be read to the 
people, both being the mountains of Ephraim. Further, 
lor the situation of this Gilgal, it is to be noted, that both it 
and Mitsph of Benjamin (nf which also we read oft in the 
wripiure) were seated about the midst of the length of the 
land of Canaan ; for which reason '' Samuel chose these two 
places, to either of which he came yearly to give judgment 
^Mo the Israelites; of which two, Gilgal (as is said) was near 
^Bordan on the east side of this tribe, and Milspah near th« 
^■^est sea, towards the land of the Philistineg. 
^^ The third place which is named with these two, whither 
^blao Samuel used yearly to come, is ^ Betlicl : which also 
^pWBS seated in this tribe of Benjamin. But to reluni tu Gil- 
gi^, which was the first place whei% the ark resided after 
iJiey passed over Jordan, (from whence it was carried to 
Silo, and thence to Eirjatli-jeharim, and at length to Jc- 

Ksalem;) here in Gilgal it was that Joshua pitched up the 
elve stones which were taken out of the channel of Jor- 
n when it was dry, that the Israelites might pass over it; 
by which elory, as it is set down Josh, iv., it appears, that 
the same day tliat they passed over Jordan they lodged at 
Gilgal. At the same Gilgal, to omit many other memorable 

ki Sbid. Til. 15. jiiitlcini iit«tiagti and bMidn, the 

jDBina, Id thii place, fat Belbd priests did use (□ bring [be ark h> 

!■ Damiim Dei fvrtU, uid iiitcr- tbtir great meetiag«,«hercH>er(vthef 

piel* it Kirjutb.jchnrin), where tbc were, lu «ppun 1 Sam. ni- 11, and 

Rrk abode : for, uith hf, by the lav, clt. xir. 18 ; iiriA«r ia it rtrf to M- 

Etod. Kiiii. r;, the BTCitcit niMt- pound Bethel, olbenrise Iban flor the 

ings Id their aoDual fculi ircn to dty Uetbel, (hough Jaoiai ilaotakM 

hp where the ark wan ; but thu place it far thr plsrf whnv the ark wai, 

ilotli not speak ot rcaliTal, but of iSam.i. .1, 
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things, it was that Samuel hewed Agag the king of the Amale- 
kites in pieces. And asfor Mitspah, whither also Samuel came 
yearly to give judgment, there also were often the greatest 
meetings held ; as that for the revenge of the Levite^a wife 
against Gibha and the Benjamites, Judg. xxi. 1 ; and anotber 
against the Philistines, 1 Sam. vii. 19. Thither also Judas 
Maccabsus gathered the Jews, (when Jerusalem was pos- 
sessed by the heathen,) as it is 1 Mace. iiL 47; in which jdace 
this reason of their meeting is added, Quia locus oroHom 
Jiierat Mitspte antea Israeli. Touching this Mitspah, to 
avoid confusion, it is to be remembered that the scriptures 
mention four places of this name; Mitspah of Juda, of 
which Josh. xv. 88 ; "' Mitspah of Gilead, of which we have 
spoken already in the tribe of Gad ; Mitspah of the Moab- 
ites, where David for a while held himself, conunending his 
parents to the king of Moab, 1 Sam. xxii. 3; uid lastly, 
this chief Mitspah of the Benjamites. And as in this place 
the chief meetings were held, both before Jerusalem was re^ 
covered from the Jebu^tes, and also in the time of the Mac- 
cabees, as we have said, when Jerusalem was held by the 
wicked under Antiochus ; so also in the time of Jeremy, 
after the destruction of the temple by the Chaldees, Geda- 
liah, whom Nabuchodonosor left in Jewry, as governor over 
those that were left in the land, held his abiding in this 
place until (to the great hurt of the Jews) he was slain by 
the treason of Ishmael, one of the royal blood of Juda, as 
it is Jeremiah xli. 

Near unto this Mitspah the scripture mentioneth Beth- 
car, 1 Sam. vii. 11, after called Aben-Hezer, that is, the 
stone of help ; where Samuel pitched up the pillar or stone 
for a trophy against the Philistines. 

Touching Bethel, which, as it seems, was the third place 
where Samuel held his chief meetings for the ministering of 
justice, that it was anciently called Luz ; and how it was 

* It wait DO other than this Mitspah which he followed the Caoaanites ; 

of Gilead, of which Josh. xi. 8, as ap- though Adrichomius and others, out 

pears by that which is added, versus of this place, imagiDC a Mitspah, or 

orientem : for Josliua notes the three Mispha, (as they write it,) in the tribe 

quarters, north, west, and east, to of Asher. 
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taken by tlio issue of Joseph, (though it belonged to ihe 
portion of Benjamin, as it is Nehemiah xi.31. and Joshua 
xviii. 82;) and how another city called Luz, Josh. xvi. 2, 
near adjoining to it, was built by ihc man of the city which 
shewed the enirauce to the spies, as it is Judges i. ; and of 
the occasion of the name from Jacob's vision ; and how Je- 
roboam, by erecting one of his calves here, of Bethel (which 
signifieth the house of God) made it " Beth-aven, thai in, 
the house of vanity, Hosea iv. 15. and x. 5 ; as also other 
memorable things of this place ; they are so well known, out 
of the histories of the scripture, that we may well pass thcni 

The territory of Bethel, which at the first belonged to 
ihe kingdom of the ten tribes, from the time of the great 
mctory of Abia against Jeroboam, (of which 9 Chron. xiii.) 
was uken from them, and adjoined to the kingdom of Ju- 
da; and so it continued, as appears by the story of Jo- 
aah, which performed the prophecies against the altar of 
Bethel, S Kings xxiii. wlience those coasts, 1 Mace. xi. 34. are 
called Aphterema, which Greek word signifieth as much as, 
*' a thing taken away," to wit, from the ten tribes. It was one 
of the three s^niories, or prefectures, which Demetrius in 
liis epistle meiitjoneth as added by him to the dition of the 
Jews, out of the Samaritan country. A part of it, as ap- 
pears 2 Chron. xiii. 19. was Hcphravin, which, Josh. xviu. 
is called Hophram, belonging to this tribe of Benjo- 



Not far from this Bethel, in this tribe, we find three other 
cities often mentioned in the scriptures, Rama, Gibha, and 
Gebah. Of the name Rama, ° it is noted already in the 
description of Ephraim, that there were many to«iis so 
called, because of their high situation ; but whereas they 
find out Rama in the tribe of Juda, (as it seems, because 
Matthew ii. it appears that it bordered Bethleheui,) and also 
if Brochard and Breidenbach, make Silo to have been 

• BorrowtDE the niiine of ■ ucigh- Kil nod Bethel. Josh. rll. l. Nid 
rburii in tee co^pu of thcking- xriii. il- 
t. of Juda inOmfl. hrlnrrFD • Se»c.5.t«t. i. 
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called Rama, and find yet another Rama in Zabulon ; these 
three have no warrant in the scripture. Of Rama, in the 
tribe of Asser, as it seems, we have testimony. Josh. xix. 9B; 
and of another in Nephthalim, Josh. idx. 36 ; of a third 
Rama, where Samuel dwelt in mount Ephraim, 1 Sam. zxr. 1, 
which more often is called PRamatha, and 1 Sam. i. 1. Ra- 
mathaim Tsophim ; for which the Septuagint have Anana- 
thaim-sophim, taking the article affixed in the begimuDg 
for a part of the word, whence they think Josej^ of Arima- 
thea, Matth. xxvii. 57, was denominated. 

Of a fourth Rama, we read 2 Kings viii. 99, which is Ra- 
moth in Gilead. The first, which is most often mentioned, 
b Rama of Benjamin, seated,, as we said, near Bethd^ the 
uttermost south bord^ of the kingdom of the ten tribes; 
for which cause Baasha, in the time of Asa, king of Juda, 
fortified it, to hinder those that did fly frc»n him to Asa. Of 
this Rama, or Ramatha, I should rather think Jose|A was 
that buried Christ, because it was nearer to Jerusalem^ and 
after the captivity belonged to Judaea, as it appears £ad. ii. 
96; wherein that it is joined with Gebah^it is plain that he 
speaketh of that Rama, with whose stones (after Baasha had 
ceased to build it) Asa (as it is 1 Kings xxv. 92.) built Ge- 
bah adjoining to it, both being in Benjamin. And as Rama 
was the south border of the ten tribes, so was Gebah the 
north border of the kingdom of Juda ; whence, 9 Kings 
xxiii. 8. we read, that Josiah, through all his kingdom, even 
from Gebah, which was the north border, to Beersheba, 
which was the south border, destroyed the places of idol- 
atry. 

The third city Gibha, which was the city of Saul, (the 
wickedness of which city, in the time of the judges, had 
almost utterly rooted out this tribe,) Adrichomius con- 
founds with Gebah, making one of two ; (as they are evi- 



P Of this Ramatha, I understand 
the place i Mace. xi. 34. where it is 
named for one of the three prefect 
tares which Demetrius yields to the 
Jews out of the conntry of Samaria; 
this lying toward the east to Jericho, 
and Lydda toward the west, and 



Aphsrema (of which even now we 
spake) lying in the midst, between 
the two other. A sixth Rama it seems 
there was in the tribe of Simeon to- 
ward the south, which Joth. xix. 7, 
8. is called Raigj^ of the south, and 
otherwise BahanRtbeer. 
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dently distinguiBhed, IsaiaJi x. 27.) of which word 1 Gibha, 
ia another form Gibbalh, he imogineth Gabaath, atiother 
city in this tribe, ninking two of one. The vicinity of this 
city also to Rama of Benjamin, appears, Judg. xix. 13, 
where the Levite with his wife, not abl« to reach to Roma, 
took up liis loilgiog at Gibha. By that place of 1 Sam. 
xxii. 6. it seeme that there was lu this Gibha aome tower or 
citadel, called Rama, where Junius reads in exceUo, for in 
Rama; but it may be, that the name of the king's palace iu 
this city was Rama, as it seems that in Kama of Samuel, 
the name of the chief place where Samuel with the col< 
lege of prophets abode, was Naioth. The great city of 
Ilai, overthrown by Joshua, which. Josh. vii. 2, is ploceil 
near Betb-aven, upon the east of Bethel, was in this tribe, 
as is proved Nehemiah vii. \. xxx, though it be not named 
by Joshua xviii. for it was burned by him and laid deso- 
late, as it is Josh. ^nii. i!d. in solittulinevi m iumulum 
jXrpetuum. Anotlier city of chief note, reckoned, Josl]. 
will. 25. iu this tribe, was Gibbon, the chief city of the 
Hevitcs, whose cunning, to bind the Israelites by oath to 
save their lives, is set down. Josh. ix. whence lliey were 
reckoned among the ■ Nethinasi^ or proselytes, and wore 
Itound to certain public services in the house of God ; which 
oath of saving these Gibeonites, broken in part after by 
Saul, was by God punished by a famine, 3 Sam, xxi. 1. 
This Gibeon, or Gibhon, with iVJnion and Jcbah, (of 
both which we have spoken,) and with Ilanothoth, the na- 
tal place of Jeremiali the prophet, were said, Josh. xxi. 
28, to be given to the Levites by the Benjamiles. Near 
to tliis Hanothoth was Nob, as appears 1 Kings ii. 26, 
^^here Ebiathar the priest, which was of Nob before it wa» 

^^^< GiUui ill COtiitruetioD, tbsl is, noil [iluMth it in Bcnjunin, vbea u 

^^^nmiug * gcnilire OMi >a Gibtutb, U>r words iidjoined nole thai Ihi* bill 

whenielhe Viilg«ri)UtoftlicS«p»u«- wm in Oie mountains of Epbr»ini. 
giut Tua, JiMb. xxiT. JJ. Gabutb ' 'I1w tronl Netbinim, or Nethi- 

Pbinna ; tot whieb Juniu* taatfa nllU dki, it a* much aa iaH, (u it were 

f>iltMiul,((;OT'tbi**onllia(ttimw>ii o t)r« daii,} or, as Juulaa cxpoaods 

nppellatiif, tifoifying * bill,) faal H,tltditilu; ii is used i Cbron. ii. i. 

Adrichomliui, taking DoUc« of [bit, and in F.edru and Nebrmiis oflm. 
builds hii city Gabiaili upon Ibis toiti 

iib3 
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destroyed by Saul, is sent to his grouods at Hanothoth. 
It is reckoned in the tribe of Benjamin, Nehemiah ix. SI; 
and though in the time of Saul the residing place of the ark 
was at Kiijath-jearim, yet, by the lamentable tragedy of 
bloodshed which Saul raised in this place, (as it is set dowi 
1 Sam. xxi. and xxii.) in the judgment of Junius it ii 
proved that the tabernacle was there for a time. 

Micmas also in this tribe, Nehemiah ix. SI, was a phoe 
of fame, of which Isaiah x. 28, where also be nameth Gal- 
lim and Migrom in this tribe. In Micmas Saul had his 
camp, 1 Sam. xiii. 2, (when he left Gibha to JooathaD,) 
and there also was Jonathan Maccabseus^s abode, 1 Mao& 
ix. 73. Of Giscala in Galilee Josephus makes often men- 
tion ; but of any here in Benjamin, which they make the 
natal place of St. Paul, whence, they say, when it was taken 
by the Romans, he sailed with his parents to Tbanis, of 
this I find no good warrant. Other places of less hnpoit- 
ance I omit, and come to the city of Jerusalem, and the 
princes and governors of this city ; a great part whereof 
was in the tribe of Benjamin, whence. Josh, xviii. 5^ it is 
named among the cities of Benjamin. 

• 
SECT. II. 
Of differs memorable things concerning Jerusalem, 

AT what time Jerusalem was built (which afterwards 
became the princess of all cities) it doth not appear. Some 
there are who imagine that Melchisedec was the founder 
thereof in Abraham's time. But » according to others, that 
city, out of which Melchisedec encountered Abraham, (in his 
return from the overthrow of the Assyrian and Per«an 
kings or captmns, when Lot was made prisoner,) standeth 
by the river of Jordan, in the half tribe of Manasseh, bor- 
dering Zabulon, which was also called Salem, and by the 
Greeks Solima. 

Jerusalem (whensoever or by whomsoever built) was a prin- 
cipal city in Joshua'^s time ; yet not so renowned as Hazor, 
the metropolis (in those days and before) of all the Canaanites. 

• See in the hither half of Manasseh. 
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idoniECKlek, whuin Joshua slew, was tlien king of Jc-ru«a- 
lem. That it was iKlunging to the Jebusites it is manifesl; 
for how long soever they hekl it before Moses's time, they 
irerc masters and lords thereof almust four hundred years 
im, even till David won it ; aiid therefore in all like- 
it was by the Jebustei (iJie children of Jebiisa^us, 
f the son of Canaan) built; after whom it was tailed 'Jehus. 
And so much did that nation rely on the strength of the 
plac«, as when David attempted it, ihey liraggcd tliat tlicir 
lame, and blind, and impotent people should defend it. 

David, after he had, by God's assistance, possessed it, 
and turned out the Jebusites, gave it an exceeding great in- 
crease uf circuit ; strengthened it with a citadel or caxlle, 
and beautified it with many (lalaces and other buildings, 
changing the name from Jebussalem, the city of the Jebu- 
sites, to Jerusalem, which the Greeks call Hierosotyma. 
After David's time " Solomon amplified, beautified, and 
strengthened it exceedingly : for besides t))e work of the 
temple, which was no less admirable than renowned among 
pall nations, tlic palaces, gates, and walls could not any where 
in the world be examplcd ; and besides that, it had an hun- 
>dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, the women and children 

t accounted. The dilch had sixty foot of depth, cut out 

tlie very rock, and two hundred and fifty foot of breadth, 
rhereof the like halh seldom been heard of, either wnee or 
fibre. 

After the death of Solomon, and that the kingdom of the 
Jews was cut asunder, ■ Shishac king of Egypt, and his pre- 
decessor, having bred up for that purpose Adad the Idu- 
tneaa, and Jeroboam, Solomon's servant, and Iwth married 
to Egj-ptians, the state by the one disturbed, by the other 
broken, ' Shishac first invaded the territory of Juds, en- 
tered Jerusalem and sacked it; and became master, not 
ily of the riches of Solomon, but of all those spoils which 

ivid had gotten from Adadezer, Tohu, the Ammonites, 
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and other natioiiB. It was again sacked^ and a part of the 
wall thrown down by Joas king of Israel, while * Aniasidi 
the twelfth king thereof governed Juda. 

Not long after, Achas, the fifteenth king of Juda^ im- 
poverished the temple, and preaented Tcglatphalamr with 
the treasures thereof: and * ManaMeh, the son of Ezduah, 
the son of Achaz, by the vaunts made by Eiekiah to the 
ambassadors of Merodach, lost the remain and the veiy 
bottom of thar treasures. It was again spoiled by the Ba- 
bylonians, Joakim then reigning. But this ongratefuly 
idolatrous, and rebellious nation, taking no warning by these 
God'^s gentle oorrecUons and afflictions^ but pernstin^f in all 
kind of impiety, filling the dty even to the mouth with in* 
nocent blood, Grod raised up that great ^ Babylonian king, 
Nabuchodonosor, as his scourge and revoiger, who making 
this glorious city and temple, with all the palaces theran, 
and the walls and towers which embraced them, even and 
level with the dust, carried away the spoils with the prhioea 
and people, and crushed them with the heavy yoke of bond- 
age and servitude full seventy 'years; insomuch, as Zion 
was not only become as a torn and ploughed-up fidd, Jeru- 
salem a heap of stone and rubble, the mountain of the tem|de 
as a grove, or wood of thorns and briers ; but (as ^Jerome 
speaketh) even the birds of the air scorned to fly over it, or 
the beasts to tread on that defiled soil. 

Then seventy years being expired, according to the pro- 
phecy of ^ Daniel, and the Jews, by the grace of Cyrus, re- 
turned, the temple was again built, though with interrup- 
tion and difiiculty enough, and the city meanly inhabited, 
and without walls or other defences, for some sixty and odd 
years, till ^ Nehemiah, by the favour of Artaxerxes, rebuilt 
them. Then again was the temple and city spmled by Ba- 
goses, or Vagoses, lieutenant of Artaxerxes ; after, by ^Pto- 



* a Kiugs xir. ' The first of the Egyptian 
■ I ChroD. V. 16. 2 Kings xxv. alter Alexander Macedon, who, dis- 
^ a Kings xix. 2 Par. xviii. ttembling his religion^ came up to 
<* Mich. 3. Hier. 25. 26. 29. Jerusalem to oSer sacrifice. Joseph. 
•* Hier. to 3. trad. Heb. 13. Ant. i. 

* Nchcm. xii. 34, &c. 
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lomeusl.; then by Anllocliue Epipliaocs; and again liy 
ApolIoniuB his lieutenant. By Pompey it was taken long 
after, but not destroyed nor robbed ; though Crnssus, in 
his Parthian expedition, took as much as he could of thai 
which Pompey spared. 

Bui the damages which it 6u§tained by tlie violence of 
saciilegious tyrnnts, were commonly recompeiiBcd by the in- 
dustry or bounty of good princes, the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the people, and the liborahty of strangers. Before 
the captivity, the people of tlie land, through the exhorta- 
tion of godly kings, made many and large ofi'crings to repair 
the temple of Solomon. The wrong done by Plolom£eu§ 
Lagi to the second temple, was requited by the bounty of 
his son Ptolomceus Philadelphus. The mischief wrought by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and his followers was amended partly 
by tlie great oflerings which were sent to Jerusalem out of 
other nations. Finally, all the lossett, which either the city 
or temple had endured, might well seem forgotten in the 
reign of s Herod, that usurping and wicked, but magnifi- 
cent king, who amplified the city, new built the temple, and 
with many sumptuous works did so adorn them, that he left 
them far more stately and glorious than they hod been in 
tlie days of Solomon. 

SECT. lU. 

Of the deilruclion of Jermakm bij the Roman*. 
IN tliis Aourishtng estate it was at the coming of our Sa- 
viour Christ Jesus; and after his deadt and ascension it so 
continued about forty years i but then did Titus the Ro- 
man, being stirred up by God to be tbe revenger of Christ's 
death, and to punish the Jews' sinful ingratitude, encompass 
it with [he Roman army, and became lord thereof. He be- 
gan the siege at such time as the Jews, from all parts, were 
come up to the celebration of the passover ; so as the dty was 
then filled with many hundreds of thousands of all sorts, and 
no manner ofprovision or store forany such multitudes. An 
■ M.T. C. pruScylln. 
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extreme famine, with the civil dissension, oppressed tbem 
within the walls ; a forcible enemy assailed them without. 
The Idumeans also, who lay in wait for the destructioD of 
the Jews^ kingdom, thrust themselves into the city of pur- 
pose to betray it ; who also burnt the temple when Nabu- 
chodonosor took it. And to be short, there perished of all 
sorts, from the first besieging to the consummatioii of the 
victory, ^ eleven hundred thousand souls ; and the city was 
so beaten down and demolished, as those which came after- 
wards to see the desolation thereof, could hardly believe 
that there had been any such place or habitation : only the 
three Herodian towers (works most magnificent, and over- 
topping the rest) were spared, as well for lod^ngs for the 
Roman garrisons, as that thereby their victory might be 
the more notorious and famous j for by those buildings of 
strength and state remaining, after-ages might judge what 
the rest were ; and their honour be the greater and more 
shining that there-over became victorious. 

After this, such Jews as were scattered here and there in 
Judaea, and other provinces, began again to inhabit some 
part of the city ; and by degrees to rebuild it, and 
strengthen it as they could, being then at peace, and tribu- 
taries to the Roman state ; but after sixty-five years^ when 
they again offered to revolt and rebel, iElius Adrian us, the 
emperor, slaughtered many thousands of them, and over- 
turned those three Herodian towers, with all the rest, 
making it good which Christ himself had foretold. That 
there should not stand one stone upon another of that un- 
grateful city. Afterwards, when his fury was appeased, and 
the prophecy accomplished, he took one part without the 
wall, wherein stood mount Calvary and the sepulchre of 
Christ, and excluding of the rest the greatest portion, he 
again made it a city of great capacity, and called it after his 
own name^ /Glia Capitolia. In the gate toward Bethel, he 
caused a sow to be cut in marble, and set in the front thereof, 
which he did in despite of the Jews'* nation; making an 

^ Esd. 1. c. 4. 45. 
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edict, ihal they should not from thenceforth ever enter into 
the city, neither should they dare so much as to behold it 
from any other higli place overtopping it. 

But the Christian religion nourishing in ' Paliestins, it 
was inhabited at length by all nations, and espemlly by 
Cliristians: and so it continued five hundred years. 

It was afterwards, in the 6^th year after Christ, taken 
hy the '' Egyptian Saracens, who held it 400 and odd 
years. 

In the year 1099 it was regiuncd by Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, by nssBult, with an exceeding slaughter nf the Sara- 
cens, which ' Godfrey, when he was elected king thereof, 
refused to be crowned with a crown of gold, because Christ, 
for whom he fought, was therein crowned with thorns. 
After tliis recovery, it rcnntined under the successors of 
Godfrey eighty-eight years; till in the year 1197 it was re- 
gnined by Saladine nf Egypt : and lastly, in the year 1517, 
in the time of Selim, the Turks cast out the Egyptians, who 
now hold it, and call it Cuzumobarec, or the holy city. 
Neither was it Jerusalem iilune that hath so oftentimes 
been beaten down and made ilesolale, but all llie great cities 
of ihe world have with tlieir inhabitants, in several times and 
ages, suiFcred the same shipwreck. And it hath been God's 
just will, to the end others might take warning, if they 
would, not only to punish tiie impiety of men by famine, 
by the sword, by fire, and by slavery; but he hath re- 
venged himself of ih» very places they possessed, of the 
walls and buildings ; yea, of the soil, and the l>easts that 
fed thereon. 

For even that land, sometime called holy, hath in effect 
lost all her fertility and fruitfulness ; witness the many hun- 
dreds of thousands which it fed in the days of the kings of 
Juda and Israel; it being at this time all over, in eSiect, 
exceeding stony and luuren. It also pleased God. not only 
to consume with fire from heaven the cities of the Sodom- 
ites; but the very soil itself hath felt, and doth feel, the 
hand of God to this day. God wovild not spare the beasts 
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that belonged to Amalek, no not any small number of them, 
to be sacrificed to himself; neither was it enough that Achao 
himself was stoned, but that his moveables were alao con- 
sumed and brought to ashes. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the vain and maUdaus reports of heathen writers touching the 

ancient Jews, 

OF the original of the Jews, profane writers have con- 
odived diversely and injuriously. Quintilian qpeaks infisu 
mously of them, and of their leader; who, saith he, gather- 
ed t<^ther a pernicious nation. Diodore and Strabo make 
them Egyptians. Others affirm, that while Ins governed 
Egypt, the people were so increased, as Jerosolymus and 
Judas led thence a great multitude of that nation, with 
whom they planted the neighbour regions ; which might be 
meant by Moses and Aaron : for the name of Moses was ac- 
cidental, because he was taken up and saved out of the 
waters* But ^ Justin, of all other most malidous, doth 
derive the Jews from the Syrian kings ; of whom Damas- 
cus, saith he, was the first ; and to him succeeded Abraham, 
Moses, and Israel. He again supposeth (somewhat con- 
trary to himself) that Israel had ten sons, among whom he 
divided the land of Juda; so called of Judas his eldest, 
who had the greatest portion. The youngest of the sons 
of Israel he calleth Joseph ; who being brought up in 
Egypt, became learned in magical arts, and in the interpret 
tations of dreams and signs prodigious ; and this Joseph, 
saith he, was father to Moses ; who with the rest, by reason 
of their foul diseases, and lest they should infect others, 
were banished Egypt. Further, he telleth how these men 
thus banished, when in the deserts they suffered extreme 
thirst and famine, and therein found relief the seventh day, 
for this cause ever after observed the seventh day, and kept 
it holy ; making it a law among themselves, which after- 
wards became a branch of their religion. He addeth also, 
that they might not marry out of their own tribes, lest dis- 
covering their uncleanness they might also be expelled by 

"> Justio. 1. 36. 
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other nations, as tliey wore by the Egyptinns. Thcst- and 
likeftibies hath Justin. 

Cornelius Tacitus doth as grossly belie them in affirm- 
ing, tliat in the iomost oratory of their tomple they Had the 
golden head of an ass, which they adored. But herein Ta- 
citus forgettetli himself, hnving in the fifth book of his own 
history truly confessed of the Jews, tliat they worshipped 
one only God ; and thought it most profane to represent 
the Deity by any material figure, by the shape of a man or 
any other creature ; and they had therefore in tlieir temples 
no image or representation, no not so much as in any city 
by thctn inhabited. Somewhat like this hath Alexander 
Polyhistor, in Stephanus; who also makes Judas with Idu- 
maea the first parents of the Jews. 

" Claudius loJaus draws them from Judceus, whose parents 
were Sparton and Thebis ; whence it came, that the Spar- 
tans or Laccdsmonians challenged kindred of the He- 
brews : but they did it as defended of Abraham, saitb Jo- 
ftephus. Some of tliese reports seem to have been gathered 
oui of divine letters, though wreeted and pen-erted accord- 
ing lo the custom of the heathen. For so have thev obscured 
and aUereil the story of the creation, of paradise, of the 
flood ; and given new nainen to the children of Adam in 
the first age ; to Noah and his sons in the second ; and so 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, and the rest of the 
fathers and leaders of the Hebrews ; all which feignings, as 
touching the Jews and their originals, Joscphus against Ap- 
pion and ""TertuUian have sufficiently answered. Forthat 
the Hebrews were the children of Arphaxad and Heber, no 
man doubteth : and so Chaldeans, originally taking name 
either of Heber tlie son of Sale, or else, saith Montanus, of 
wandering, as is before remembered. And therefore doth 
Steplianus, the Greek grammarian, derive die Hebrews or 
Jews from PAbrabon ; having mistaken the name of Abraham, 
vho was the son of Heber, in the !»xth descent. Their un- 
dent names were first changed by the two grandchildren 
of Abram ; for after Jacob, otherwise Israel, the chief part 

» flW bj StcpliiDiia in Jodwn. • Trrt. in Apol. f C«lei., f, «i. 
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were called Israel, another part after Esau, or Edom, £doiD- 
ites ; at length the remnant of Jacob, being most of the tribe 
of Juda, honoured the name of Judas, the son of Jacob, 
and became Judeans or Jews ; as also for a time in the 
name of Ephraim the son of Joseph, the chief of the pa- 
triarchs of the ten tribes, the rest of the ten tribes were 
comprehended, but were first rooted out when the kingdom 
of Israel fell. The Judeans conUnued their names, though 
they suffered the same servitude not long after, under Na- 
buchodonosor. 

The government which this nation underwent was first 
paternal ; which continued till they served the Egyptians. 
They were secondly ruled by their captiuns and leaders, 
Moses and Joshua, by a policy divine. Thirdly, they sub- 
jected themselves to judges. Fourthly, they desired a king, 
and had Saul for the first ; of whom and his successors be- 
fore we entreat, we are first to speak of their govemm^at 
under judges, after the death of Joshua ; with somewhat of 
the things of fame in other nations about these times. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of the memorable things that happened in the world Jrom 
the death of Joshua to the war of Troy; which was about 
the time ofJephtha, 

SECT. I. 

Of the interregnum after Joshua's death ; and of Othoniel. 

W HEN Joshua was now dead, who with the advice of 
the seventy elders and the high priest held authority over 
the people, and ordered that commonweal ; it pleased God 
to direct the tribe of Juda (in whom the kingdom was 
afterwards established) to undertake the war against the 
Canaanites, over whom (with God^s favour, and the as^st- 
ance of Simeon) they became victorious. 

In the first attempt which they made, they not only slew 
10,000, but made Adonibezek prisoner ; the greatest and 
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cruellest conmianJer both of ilie Canaaniies and Perizaiics, 
This tyrant's cruelty, as elsewhere hatll been signitied, they 
returned in the sanie kind upon his own head : and so, by 
the torments which he now felt in his own )Krfion, (before 
no otherwise known unto him but by his malicious imagintt' 
tion,) made him confess and acknowledge God's just judg- 
Blent against himself. 

The tribes of Juda and Simeon did also master and pos- 
sess, during this inter rcgnuui, (ur, or some think, before the 
death of Joshua,) the cities of Azotus, Askalon, Ekron,and 
Jerusalem, which they burnt, and the Jebusites afterwards 
tecdilied. They took also the cities of Hebron, Debir, or 
Kiriath-sepher, and Zephath, afterwards Horma. And al- 
though it be not set down in express words that any one 
person commanded in chief over the people, as Moses and 
Joshua did ; yet it seemeth that Caleb was of greatest au- 
thority amongst them, and that he with the advice of Phi- 
Dees directed and ordered their wai^ For if any think 
that they proceeded without a chief, the good success which 
followed their undertakings witncsseth the contrary. And 
it was Caleb, even while Joshua governed, as appears Josh. 
X. 39, that propoiindetl the attempt of Debir to the rest of 
the captains; for the performance of which enterprise he 
promised his daughter Achsuh ; which be performed to 
Olhoniel his younger brtitber after the conquest; whose 
behaviour in that service was such, as (next unto tlie ordi- 
nance of God) it gave him (he greatest reputation among 
them, and may be esteemed the second cause of his pre- 
ferment and election for their first judge soon after. But 
while those of Juda made war with thetr borderers, from 
whom they only recovered the mountainous countries, (for 
tliey could not drive out the inhabitants of the valleys, 1 bc- 
came they had chariotn of iron,) the rest of the tribes 
Bought also to enlarge and estabhsh their own territories, in 
which war they laboured with variable success ; for as the 
house of Joseph recoveretl ' Bethel, or Lux, from the Hit- 
tites, so did the Amorites recover from Dan all the plain 
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countries, and forced them to save themselves in the moun- 
tains. And now the Israelites, unmindful of God'^s baiefits^ 
and how often he had miraculously aforetime deSmded 
them, and made them victorious over their enemies, (the 
elders being also consumed, who better advised them in the 
interregnum,) did not only join themselves in marriage with 
the heathen nations ; but (that which was more detestable) 
they served the idols of Baal and Asteroth, with other the 
dead gods of the Canaanites and Amorites. And therefore 
did the Lord God, whom they had provoked with their 
idolatry, deliver them into the hands of the Aramites of 
Mesopotamia, whom Chushan Rishathaim at that time com* 
manded. But after they had felt the smart of Grod'^s dis- 
pleasure against them dght years, it pleased him to have 
compassion on his people, and to raise up ' Othoniel to be 
their judge and leader ; who, by God assisted, delivered his 
brethren from oppression^ and enforced the Aramites to re- 
turn into their own deserts, and into Mesopotamia adjoin- 
ing ; after which the Israelites had peace forty years, during 
all the time of Othoniers government. This Othoniel is 
thought by Tostatus to have been the younger brother of 
Caleb, forasmuch as in the book of Judges he is twice called 
Othoniel the son of Cenaz, Caleb's younger brother. Others 
do rather interpret those words (Caleb's younger brother) 
as if they signified the meanest of his kindred. Indeed it is 
not likely that Caleb's daughter should marry with her own 
uncle; yet it follows not therefore that Othoniel should 
have been the meanest of the kindred. Wherefore we may 
better think that he was the nephew of Caleb, (as some 
learned men expound it,) and as the very words of scrip- 
ture seem to enforce. For Caleb was the son of Jephunneth, 
and Othoniel the son of Cenaz, Caleb's younger brother ; 
that is, he was not brother to Caleb, but his younger bro- 
ther's son ; to whom it was not only lawful, but commend- 
able, to marry with his cousin-german Caleb's daughter. 

How long it was from the death of Joshua to the govern- 
ment of Othoniel, it cannot be found ; but it seems to have 

' Judg. iii. lo. 
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been no short time ; for many wars were made in that space 
against the people of the land. Lush was then taken (as is 
thought) by the Danites ; and the best writers are of opin- 
ion, that between the times of Joshua and Othoniel, that 
civil war broke out between the Benjamites and the rest of 
Israel, for the forcing to death of the Levite^s wife. For it 
is written, that in those days there was no king in Israel^ 
but every man did thai which was good in his own eyes. 
And as ^ Juda led the people against the Canaanites during 
the interregnum, so was he commanded to do against Ben- 
jamin, even by the Lord Grod, whose direction they craved, 
as wanting a judge to appoint what should be done, which 
sheweth it to have been when Joshua was dead, and before 
the government of Othoniel; especially considering that all 
other times, wherein they wanted governors, were spent un- 
der such oppression of strangers, as would have given them 
no leave to have attended such a civil war, if their power 
had been as great as it was in the managing of this action, 
wherein they so weakened the body of their estate by effu- 
uon of blood, that in many ages they could not bring into 
the field such numbers as formerly they had mustered 
against their bordering enemies. 

SECT. II. 

Of the memorable things of this age in other nations, and of the 

difficulUf in the computation of times, 

THERE lived in this age of Othoniel, Pandion, or Pan- 
dareus, according to Homer, the fifth king of Athens, who 
began to rule in the twentieth year of Othoniel, and go- 
verned forty years. He was father to Erichtheus : his daugh- 
ters were Progne and Philomela, so greatly mentioned in 
fables. 

Cadmus also about this time obtiuned Thebes ; of whose 
daughter Semele was bom Dionysius, or Liber Pater; un- 
der whom Linus the musician lived. In his time also the 
cities of Melus, Paphus, and Tharsus were built. 

Ida and Dactylus flourished in this age, who are said to 

* Judges xWi. xviii. and xix. 
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have found out the use of iron ; but Geneflis hath taught us 
the contraryi and that ° Tubal-Cain long before wrought cun- 
ningly both in ircm and brass. Not Jong after this time. Am- 
phion and Zethus governed Thebes ; whom divers dironolo- 
gers find in Ehud'^s time. But St. Augustine making a repe- 
tition of these fables, which were devised among the Greeianft 
and other nations during the government of the judges, b^ns 
with Triptolemusj of whose parentage there is a little agree- 
ment. Vives^ upon the 13th chapter of St. Augustine de 
CivitcUe Dei^ and the 18th book^ hath gathered all the opin- 
ions of this man^s progeny, where he that desires his pedi- 
gree may find it. Lactantius and Eusebius make him na- 
tive of Attica, and the son of Eleusius king of Eleusina : 
which Eleusius, by careful industry, had fed the people of 
that territory in the time of a great famine. This, when 
upon the like occasion Triptolemus could not perform, fear- 
ing the fury of the people, he fled thence by sea in a kind 
of galley or long boat, which carried in her prow a graven 
or carved serpent ; who because he made exceeding great 
speed to return, and to relieve his people with com from 
some neighbour nation, it was feigned by the poets that his 
coach was carried by serpents through the air. 

Whether the times of these kings, which lived together 
with Othoniel, and after him with the rest of the judges and 
kings of Israel and Juda, be precisely set down, I cannot 
avow ; for the chronologers, both of the former and latter 
times, diflfer in many particulars; to examine all which 
would require the whole time of a long life ; and therefore 
I desire to be excused, if in these comparisons I err with 
others of better judgment. For whether Eusebius and all 
that follow him, or his opposites (who make themselves so 
conversant with these ancient kings, and with the very year 
when they began to rule) have hit the mark of time, of all 
other the farthest off and most defaced, I cannot but greatly 
doubt. First, because the authors themselves, from whom 
the ancientest chronologers have borrowed light, had no- 

■ Gen. iv. 22. whence came the name of Vulcan by aphaercsis of the two 
first letters. 
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thiiig for the warrant of ilieir own works but conjecture : 
secoDcIly, because their own disagreement and contention in 
those elder days, with that of our own age among the la- 
bourers in times, is such, as no man among them liath yet so 
edified any man's underatanding, save his onii, but that he is 
greatly distracted after what pattern to erect his buildings. 
This disagreement is found, not only in the reigns of 
heathen kings and princes, but even in computation of those 
times which the indisputable authority of lioly scripture 
hath summed up; as in that of Abraham's hirth ; and after, 
in the times of the Judges, and the oppressions of Israel; in 
the times from the egrcsaon to the building of Solomon's 
temple, in tlie Persian empire, the seventy weeks ; and in 
what not? Wheresoever Uie account of times may sutler 
examination, the arguments arc oppo^te, and contentions 
are such, as, for ought that I see, men have sought by so 
many ways to uncover the sun, that the days thereby are 
mode more dark, and the clouds more condensed, tlian be- 
fore : I can therefore give no other warrant than other men 
have done in these computations ; and therefore that such 
and such kings and kingdoms took beginning in tliis or that 
year, I avow it no otherwise than as a borrowed knowledge, 
or at least as a private opinion, which I submit to better 
judgments : Nam in priscia rebus verila/t non ad unguem 
quiErenda; " In ancient things we are not to require an 
*' exact narration of the truth," says Diodore. 

■ SECT. lU. 

^^Of Ekui(a lime, and qf Proserpina, Orithya, Tertiis, Tanlalun, Ti- 
^K ti/us, Admeliut, and olhert that lived about llieie timrs 

H. AFTER the death of Otiioniel, wlicn Israel fell back tn 
B their former idolatry, God encouraged Moab to invade and 
suppress them ; to perform which he joined the forces of 
Ammon and Amalek unto his own, and no (as all kind of 
misery readily fiodeth out those whom Gotl hath aban- 
doned, or for a time withdrawn his help from, thereby to 
make them feel the difference between his grace and )iis di»- 
I pleasure) these heathen neighbouring nations had an easy 
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conquest over Israel ; whom God himself exposed to those 
perils, within which they were so speedily folded up. In 
this miserable estate they continued full eighteen years, 
under Eglon, king of the Moabites, and his confederates. 
Yet, as the mercies of Grod are infinite, he turned Dot his 
ears from their crying repentance, but raised up Ehud, the 
son of Gera, to deliver them ; by which weak man, thou^ 
maimed in his right hand, yet confident in the justness of 
his quarrel, and fearing that the Israelites were too few in 
numbers to contend with the head of those valiant nations, 
he resolved to attempt upon the person of Eglon, whom if 
he could but extinguish, he assured himself of the following 
victory ; especially giving his nation no time to reestablish 
their government, or to choose a king to command and di- 
rect them in the wars. According to which resolution, 
Ehud went on as an ambassador to Eglon, loaden with 
presents from the Israelites, as to appease him ; and ob- 
taining private access upon the pretence of some secret to 
be revealed, he pierced his body with a poniard, made of 
purpose, with a double edge, and shutting the doors of his 
doset upon him, escaped. 

It may seem that being confident of his good success, he 
had prepared the strength of Israel in readiness. For sud- 
denly after his return, he did repass Jordan, and invading 
the territory of Moab, overthrew their army, consisting of 
10,000 able and strong men ; whereof not any one escaped. 
After which victory, and that Samgar his successor had 
miraculously slain 600 Philistines with an ox goad, the land 
and people of Israel lived in peace, unto the end of fourscore 
years from the death of Othoniel ; which term expired in 
the world's year 2691 . 

In the days of Ehud, Naomi, with Elimelech her hus- 
band, and with lier two sons, travelled into Moab ; and so 
the story of Ruth is to be referred to this time. About the 
beginning of the fourscore years which are given to Ehud 
it was that Orcus, king of the Molossians, otherwise Pluto, 
stale Proserpina, as she walked to gather flowers in the fields 
of Hipponium in Sicilia ; or (according to Pausanias in Att.) 
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by the river Cephisus, which elsewhere he calleth Chemer, 
if he mean not two distinct rivers. This stealth being made 
known to Pirithoiis, with whom Hercules and Theseus 
joined themselves, they agreed together to recover her ; but 
Pluto or Orcus (whom others call Aidoneus) had, as they 
say, a very huge dog, which fastened on Pirithous, and 
tare him in pieces, and had also worried Theseus, but that 
Hercules speedily rescued him, and by strength took and 
mastered the dog Cerberus; whereof grew the fable of 
Hercules's delivering of Theseus out of hell. But Tzetzes, 
as I take it, hath written this story somewhat more accord- 
ing to the truth. For Theseus and Pirithous, saith he, 
attempted to steal Proserpina, daughter to Aidoneus, king 
of the Molossians, who had Ceres to wife, the mother of 
Proserpina ; Proserpina being a general name also for ail 
fair women. This purpose of theirs being known to Aido- 
neus, Theseus and Pirithous were both taken; and be- 
cause Pirithous was the principal in this conspiracy, and 
Theseus drawn on by a kind of affection or inforcement, 
the one was ^ven for food to Aidoneus'^s great dog Cerbe- 
rus, the other held prisoner ; till Hercules, by the instiga- 
tion of Eurystheus, delivered him by strong hand. The 
Molossi, which Stephanus writes with a single ^, were a~ 
people of Epirus, inhabiting near the mountains of Pindus ; 
of which mountuns CEta is one of the most famous, where 
Hercules burnt himself. The river of Acheron (which the 
poets describe to be in hell) riseth out of the same hills. 
There is another nation of the Molossi in Thessaly; but 
these are neighbours to the Cassiopaei, saith Plutarch in his 
Greek Questions. 

The rape of Orithyia, the daughter of Erichtheus, king of 
Athens, taken away by Boreas of Thrace, is referred to the 
time of Ehud. The poets ascribe this rape to the north 
wind, because Thrace is situate north from Athens. In 
his time also Tereus ravished Philomela, of which the fable 
was devised of her conversion into a nightingale. For Te- 
reus, having married her sister Progne, conducting Philo- 
mela from Athens to see her sister, forced her in the pas- 
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sage, and withal cut out her tongue, that she might not com- 
plidn ; persuading Progne his wife that Philomela died in the 
midway : all which her brother-in-law''s merciless behaviour 
towards her, Philomela expressed by her needle upon doth, 
and sent it to Progne. In revenge whereof, Progne caused 
her only son Itys to be cut in pieces, and set before Tereus 
her husband, so dressed, as it appeared to be some other 
ordinary food ; of which when he had eaten his fill, .she 
caused his head, hands, and feet to be presented unto him ; 
and then fled away with such speed towards Athens, whoie 
her father Pandion yet lived, as the poets fdgned that she 
was turned into a swallow. The place where it was per- 
formed Strabo finds to be Daulis in Phocb ; and the tomb 
of Tereus, ^Pausanias hath built near the rocks Mergi, in 
the territory of Athens. By which, as also by the name 
Daulis, where these things are supposed to have been done^ 
(whence also Philomela is called Daulias ales,) it appears 
that it is true which Thucydides notes by way of digres- 
sion in his yPeloponnesian war, that this Tereus was not 
king in that which is now called Thracia, or in Odrysae, (as 
the poets call him Odrysius,) but that Phocis, a country in 
Greece not far from Attica, a city whereof is called Daulia, 
was in Pandion^s time inhabited by Thracians, of which this 
Tereus was king ; whence Pandion, to have amity with his 
neighbours, made him his son-in-law ; as it is good to be- 
lieve, saith Thucydides, that Pandion, king of Athens, made 
that alliance with a neighbour king, from whom he might 
have succour, rather than with any Tereus that should 
have held the kingdom of Odrysae, which was greatly dis- 
tant from thence. The occasion that the poets chose a 
swallow for Progne to be turned into, may seem to have 
been partly because, as Pausanias says, Daulide nee nidifi- 
ccmt, iiec habitant in tota circum regione hirundines ; " as 
" if a swallow, remembering the wrong that was there done 
" to her and to her sister, did for ever hate that place."" 

Near this time Melampus (who is said to have under- 
stood the voices of birds and beasts) flourished, being also 

« Lib. 9. Pail, iu Alt. y Thuc. 1. 2. 
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esteemed for an excellent physici&n. He restored to their 
former health the daughters of ' Prsetus, king of the Ar- 
givcs, who (as the poets please) were made mad by Juno; 
and, thinking themselves to be kine, fled into the woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the plough ; for in those coun- 
tries, where the ground was light, they did use often to 
plough with kine. 

In the 47th year of Ehud, Tros began to reign in Dar- 
dania, and gave it his own name ; about which time Phe- 
mone, the chief priest of '■Apollo in Delphos, devised the 
heruical verse. 

Of the same dale was TantaluE, king of Lydia; whom 
Eusebius makes king of Phrygia, and also of that part of 
hieh the people were anciently Mieones. Of Tantalus was 
devised the fable that some poets have applied to the pas- 
sion of love, and some to the covetous, that dare not enjoy 
his riches. '■Eusebius calls this Tantalus the son of Jupi- 
ter by the nymph Pleta ; Diaconus and Didymus, in Zezes, 
him another mother. He was said to be the son of 
Jupiter, as some will have it, because he had that planet 
in his ascendent, betokening wisdom and riches. It is said 
that when he made a feast to the gods, having nothing 
more precious, he caused his own son to be slain and dressed 
for the banquet ; of whom Ceres eat part of one of the 
■houlders; whereby was signified, that those men which 
seek after divine knowledge, prefer nothing on earth before 
it, no not the care of tlieir own children, of all else the most 
dearest. And where it was devised that he had always 
Water and fruit ollered to his lips, and yet suffered the tor- 
lent of hunger and thirst, it was meant thereby, that though 
e abounded (by reason of his riches) in all delicacy of the 
»orld, yet his mind being otherwise, and to higher desires 
(raniiiported, he enjoyed no pleasure at all by the rest. Of 
I Ovid : 
Qu^rit aqua* m a^uit, el poma/ugocia tuptal 
Tanlaiia. hoc tUi garmlu iMgva dedit. 
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Here Tantalus in water seeks 

For water, and doth miss 
The fleeting fruit he catcheth at : 

His long tongue brought him this. 

This punishment, they say, was inflicted upon him for 

that he discovered the secrets of the gods; that is, because 

he taught wisdom and virtue to mortal men : which stoiy 

Cornelius Gall us hath elegantly expressed in verse. Others 

expound this fable otherwise, and say, that Tantalus, though 

he excelled in riches, yet being thirsty of more abundance, 

was never satisfied. Of whom Horace against covetous- 

ness: 

Tantalus a labiis ntiens fugientia capiat 

Flumina. Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te 

Fabula narratur. 

The thirsting Tantalus doth catch 

At streams that from him flee. 
Why laughest thou ? the name but chang'd. 

The tale i9 told of thee. 

Others conceive, where it is feigned of Tantalus that he 
gave the nectar and ambrosia of the gods to vain and un- 
worthy men, that he was therefore by them in that sort 
punished. Of which Natalis out of Pindarus : 

Imniortalitatem quodfuratus, 

Coataniis convivis 

Nectar ambrosiamque dedit. 

Because that stealing immortality, 

He did both nectar and ambrosia give 

To guests of his own age, to make them live. 

Whereby it was meant, that the secrets of divinity ought 
not to be imparted to the unpure vulgar. For as the clean- 
est meats in a foul stomach are therein corrupted, so the 
most high and reserved mysteries are often perverted by an 
unclean and defiled mind. 

To you it is given (saith Christ in St. Mark iv. 11.) to knotv 
the mystery of' the kingdom of God: but unto them that are 
tcithout^ all things be done in parables. So is it said of him 
in Mark iv. 34. that ht expounded aU things to his disciphs 
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apart. And therefore dolh Gregory Nazian7en infer upon 
a place of St. Paul, '^ Quod si Paulo licuisset fffari ca, quo- 
rum ip»i cognitkmctn calum lertium el tuque ad iUud pro- 
gressio suppedUavll,fi)rtasse de Deo nobis altquid ampHus 
conataret i " If Paul might have uttered the things, the 
" knowledge wliereof ihe third heavens, and his going ihi- 
" ther, did bring unto him, peradventure we might know 
" somewhat more of God." 

Pythagoras, saith Reuclin, thought it not the part of a 
wise man, asitto lyrani cx^ponere, aut m^stcria, qua itn re- 
ciperet, ut aus lubam, et fidcm gracuhu, ct vnguetita scO' 
rabtBiis ; qiutre silentium, indlril diacipvlix, nc vulgo divi- 
fiorutn arcana jMtefacerent, quiP meditando Jhcilius, quam 
hqucndn appre/tetidantur ; " to set an ass to a harp, or to 
'* k'am myBteries, which he would handle as a swine doth a 
" trumpet, or a jay a viol, or scarabees and unclean flies 

t*' sovereign ointment ; wherefore he cnniman<]ed silence to 
t* his disciples, that they should nut disclose divine myste- 
I* ries to the common sort, which are easier learnt by medi- 
*• tation than by babbling." And therefore did the Egyp- 
tians communicate their mysteries among their priests in 
certain hieroglypliic letters, to the end that their secrets 
might be hidden from the vulgar; and that they might be- 
stow the more Ume in the contemplation of their covered 
meaniugs. 

>But to proceed with the contemporaries of Aod, or Ehild, 
nith him it is also said tliat Tityus lived, whom Apollo 
•lew, because he sought to force his niolher Latona. Eu- 
phorion hath it thus, that Tityus was the son of Elars, the 
daughter of Orchotneiius : which Elara bdng beloved of 
Jupiter, to avoid Juno's revenge he hid Elara in the earth, 
where she was delivered of Tityus; whose mother dying, 
and himself therein nourished, he was therefore called the 
son of the earth. Pausanias, speaking of the grave of this 
giant, affirms, that his body occupied the third part of a fur- 
long. But Tibulhis hath a louder lie of his stature out of 
Homer : 

I. iv rcftn ntioiic <Ii«. di Dm. ) Cor. lil. 
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*» Parrechuque nooem TUyu$ per jugera Una, 
Asmduoi cUro viscera pascU avet. 

Nine furlongs 8tretch*d Ties Tityu8> who for bk wicked deeds 
The hungry birds with bb renewing liver daily feeds. 

This Strabo doth thus expound; that ApoUo kiUiiig this 
cruel and wicked tyrant of Fanopea, a dty in Fhcxas, it was 
feigned by the poets, to the terror of others, that he was 
still eaten in hell by birds, and yet still lived, and had his 
flesh renewed. 

Admetus, king of Thessaly, lived also in this age, whom 
it is said that Apollo first served as a herdnlan, and after- 
wards, for his excellent wit, was by him advanced ; but hav- 
ing slain Hyadnthus, he crossed the Hellespont, and fled 
into Phrygia; where, together with Neptune, he was en- 
tertained by Laomedon, and got his bread by working in 
brick, for building of the walls of Troy, not by making the 
bricks leap into their places by plajring on his harp, acccxd- 
ing to him in Ovid, which saith, 

lUon aspicies, Jirmataque turribus altis, 
Mcmia ApoUmea structa eanore Itfra. 

Strong nion tbou shalt sec with walls and towers high. 
Built with the harp of wise Apollo's harmony. 

Thus the poets; but others, that he laboured with his 
bands, as hired in this work. And that he also laboured 
at the building of the labyrinth in Greece all the Mega- 
nans witness, saith ^Pausanias. 

In these days also of Ehud, or (as some find it) in the 
days of Deborah, lived Perseus, the son of Jupiter and 
Danae, by whose soldiers (as they sailed out of Pelopon- 
nesus to seek their adventure on Africa side) Medusa, the 
daughter and successor of Phorcus, being weakly accompa- 
nied as she hunted near the lake ^Triton, was surprised and 
slain ; whose beauty when Perseus beheld, he caused her 

•» Horn. Odvss. II. Pliuy calleth Pallaniia*. Didym. in 

* Pau8. in Att. Pcreg. Hist, 

' Triton, a lake of Africa, which • 
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bead to be embalmed and carried into Greece : the beauty 
whereof was such, and so much admired, and the beholders 
so astonished which beheld it, as thereof grew the fiction, 
that all thai looked on Medusa's bead were turned into 
Btonos. 

Cecrops, the second of that name, and 7th king of Athens, 
«nd Acri^us the 13th, or, after sEusebius, the 14th king of 
(he Argivcs, began also their reigns, as it is said, in the lime 
of this judge; of which the first ruled 40 years, and the 
second 31 years. Also Bellerophon lived ui this age, being 
Hie son of Glaucus. the son of Sisyphus; who enticed by 
Antea or Sthcnobia, the wife of Prsctus of the Argives, to 
accompany her, but refu^ng it, she accused him to her hus- 
band that he offered to force her : whereupon Pnetus sent 
' Bellerophon into Lycia about some affairs of weight between 
him and his son-in-law Jobates ; giving secret order to Jo- 
batcs to despatch him : but Jobates thinking it dishonour- 

Iable to lay violent hands on him, employed him against 
Chimsera, a monster vomiting or breathing fire. Now the 
gods, (as the report is,) pitying his innoeency, sent him (he 
winged horse Pegasus, sprung up of the blood of Medusa, 
Ibrmcrly slain by the soldiers of Perseus in Africa, to trans- 
|>ort him ; a horse that none other could master or bridle but 
Minerva: upon which beast Bellerophon overcame Chime- 
ra, and performed the other ser\ices given him in charge; 
t which done, as he returned toward Lycia, the Lycians lay 
in ambush to have slain him ; but being victorious also over 
■11 those, he arrived to Jobates in safety; whom Jobates 
for his eminent %-irtue8 honoured, first, with one of his 
daughters, and afterward with his kingdom: after which 
he grew so insolent, as he attempted to fly up to heaven 
upon his Pegasus; whose pnde Jupiter disdaining, caused 
one uf his stinging flies so to vex Pegasus, as he cast off 
Bellerophon from his back into the valley of Cilicio, where 
' e died blind ; of which burden Pegasus being discharged, 
|[as the fable goeth,) flew back to heaven ; and, being fed in 
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Jupiter's own stable, Aurora begged him of Jupiter to ride 
on before the sun. This tale is diversely expounded ; as 
first, by some, that it pleaseth God to relieve men in their 
innocent and undeserved adversity, and to cast down those 
which are too highminded ; according to that which is said 
of Bellerophon, that when he was exposed to extreme ha- 
zard, or rather certain death, he found both deliverance and 
honour ; but waxing over proud and presumptuous in his 
glorious fortunes, he was again thrown down into the ex- 
tremity of sorrow and everduring misery. Secondly, by 
others, that under the name of ^ Chimsera was meant a crud 
pirate of the Lycians, whose ship had in her prow a lion, 
a goat in the midship, and a dragon in the stern, of which 
three beasts this monster Chimsera was said to be com- 
pounded, whom Bellerophon pursued with a kind of galley 
of such swiftness, that it was called the flying horse; to 
whom the invention of sails (the wings of a ship) are also 
attributed. Many other expositions are made of this tale 
by other authors ; but it is not unlikely that Chima^ra was 
the name of a ship, for so 'Yir^l calleth one of the greatest 
ships of Mneas, 

Ion also, from whom the Athenians (being ignorant of 
the antiquity of their parent Javan) derive their name of 
lones, is said to have been about Ehud'^s time : ^ Homer 
calls them laones, which hath a near resemblance to the 
word Javan. Perhaps it might be so, that Ion himself took 
name from Javan ; it being a custom observable in the his- 
tories of all times to revive the ancient name of a forefather 
in some of the principal of his issue. 

The invasion of India by Liber Pater is by some reported 
as done in this age : but St. Augustine makes him far more 
ancient ; placing him between the coming out of Egypt and 
the death of Joshua. 

About the end of the 80 years ascribed to Ehud and 
Samgar, Pelops flourished ; who gave name to Peloponne- 
sus in Greece, now called Morea. 

^ PlutArch. in Claris Mulier. •» Homer in Hymao ad ApoU. lib. 

' L 5. i«ncid. 18. c. II. Dc Civ. Dei, 1. 18. c. 15. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Deborah, and her contemporaries. 

AFTER Israel had lived in peace and plenty to the end 
of these 80 years, they again began to forget the Giver of 
all goodness; and many of those being worn out which 
were witnesses of the former misery, and of God's deHver- 
ance by Ehud, and after him by Samgar, the rest began to 
return to their former neglect of God^s commandments. 
For as plenty and peace are the parents of idle security, so 
is security as fruitful in begetting and brining forth both 
danger and subversion; of which ail estates in the world 
have tasted by interchange of times. Therefore, when their 
sins were again ripe for punishment, Jabin, king of Hazor, 
after the death of Ehud, invaded the territory of Israel, and 
having in his service 900 iron chariots^ besides the rest of 
his forces, he held them in subjection twenty years, till it 
pleased God to raise up Deborah the prophetess, who en- 
couraged Barac to levy a force out of Nephtalim and Za- 
bulon, to encounter the Canaanites. That the men of Neph* 
talim were more forward than the rest in this action, it 
may seem to have proceeded partly from the authority that 
Barac had among them, being of the same tribe ; and part- 
ly from their feeling of the common grievance, which in 
diem was more sensible than in others, because Hazor and 
Haroseth, the chief holds of Jabin, were in Nephtalim. 
So in the days of Jephtha, the Gileadites took the greatest 
care, because the Ammonites, with whom the war was, 
pressed most upon them, as being their borderers. Now 
as it pleased God by the left hand of Ehud to deliver Is- 
rael from the Moabite, and by the counsel and courage of 
a woman to free them from the yoke of Canaan, and to kill 
the valiant Sisera by Jael the Kenite^s wife; so was it his 
will at other times to work the like great things by the 
weakest means. For the mighty Assyrian Nabuchodono- 
sor, who was a king of kings, and resistless, he overthrew 
by his own imaginations, the causers of his brutish melan- 
choly ; and changed his matchless pride into the base hu- 
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mility of a beast. And to prove that he is the Lord of all 
power, he sometimes punisheth by invisible strength, as 
when he slaughtered the army of Sennacherib by his angd; 
or as he did the Egyptians in Moseses time : sometimes bjr 
dead bodies, as when he drowned Pharaoh by the waves of 
the sea, and the Canaanites by hailstones in the time of 
Joshua: sometimes by the ministry of men, as when he 
overthrew the four kings of the east, Chedorlaomer and his 
companions by the household servants of Abraham. He 
caused the Moabites and Ammonites to set upon their owd 
confederates the army of the Edomites; and having slain 
them, to kill one another in the sight of ^Jehosaphat; and 
of the like to these a volume of examples may be gathered. 
And to this e£Pect did Deborah the prophetess speak unto 
Barac in these words: ^Bui thi^ Journey thai tiwu takesi 
shall not bejbr thine honour; Jbr the Lord shall sell Sisera 
into the hands of a woman. In which victory all the strength 
of the Canaanite Jabin fell to the ground, even to the last 
man : in the end of which war it seemeth that Jabin him- 
self also perished, as appeareth by Judges iv. 24. 

After ail which, Deborah ^veth thanks to God; and 
after the acknowledgment of all his powerfulness and great 
mercies, she sheweth the weak estate wherein to Israel was 
brought for their idolatry, by the Canaanites and other bor- 
dering nations, in these words : " Wa^ there a shield or spear 
seen amongjbrty thousand of Israel? She also sheweth how 
the Israelites were severed and amazed, some of them con- 
fined over Jordan, and durst not join themselves to the rest; 
as those of Reuben in Gilead ; that the Asherites kept the 
sear<»ast, and forsook their habitations towards the land; 
and the children of Dan, who neighboured the sea, crept 
into their ships for safety, shewing thereby that all were 
dispersed, and all in effect lost. She then curseth the in- 
habitants of Meroz, who dwelling near the place of the 
battle, (belike fearing the success,) came not out to assist 
Israel, and then blesseth Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
who muled Sisera in her tent ; shewing the ancient affection 

' a Chron. xx. » Jnd^s Ir. 9. » Jndgren v. 18. 
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of that race to the Israelites. For though the family of 
Heber were enforced in that miserable time of subjection to 
hold correspondence with Jabin the Canaanite, yet when 
ooeasion offered them means, they witnessed their love and 
frith to their ancient friends. Lastly, she derideth the 
mother of Sisera, who promised her son the victory in her 
own hopes ; and fancied to herself and described the spoils 
both of garments and mudens by him gotten. For conclu- 
non, she directeth her praises and thanks to God only vic- 
torious. 

From the be^nning of Jabin^s oppression, to the end of 
that peace which Deborah and Barac purchased unto Israel, 
there passed 40 years; in which time the kingdom of Ar- 
gos, which had continued 544 years, was translated to My- 
cenae. The translation of this kingdom Vives, out of Pau- 
sanias, writeth to this effect : *< After Danaus, Lynceus suc- 
^^ ceeded in Argos, after whom the children of Abas, the 
*^ son of Lynceus, divided the kingdom ; of which Acrisius, 
^^ being eldest, held Argos itself: Prsetus his brother pos- 
<< sessed Ephjrra or Corinth, and Tirynthos, and other d- 
^< ties, with all the territory towards the sea, there being 
^< many monuments in Tirynthos which witness Prsetus^s 
« possession, saith ^'Pausanias.'" 

Now Acrisius was foretold by an oracle that he should 
be slain by the son of his daughter Danae ; whereupon he 
caused her to be enclosed in a tower, to the end that no 
man might accompany her. But the lady being exceeding 
fair, it is feigned that Jupiter turned himself into a golden 
shower, which, falling into her lap, begat her with child : 
the meaning whereof was, that some king'^s son, or other 
worthy man, corrupted her keepers with gold, and enjoyed 
her, of whom Perseus was bom ; who, when he grew to 
man^s estate, dther by chance, (saith Ctesias,) or in shewing 
his grandfather the invention of the discus, or leaden ball, 
slew him unwillingly. After this, Perseus, to avcnd the in-i 

' Patisan. in Corinthiacis. 
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famy of patricide in Argos, changed kingdoms with his 
uncle Praetus, and built Mycenae. This imprisonment of 
Danae Sophocles reporteth otherwise; and that she was 
enclosed in a brasen vault, under the kiiig^s hall, with her 
nurse and keepers. Upon this close custody Horace hath 
this witty observation : 

Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea^ 
Robiutaque fores, et vigUum canum 

Tfistes excubia, tnunierant satis 
Noctumis ab adulteris : 
Si non Acnnum virginis abdita 
Custodem pavidum Jupiter et Venus 

Risissent, fore enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in pretium deo. 
Aurum per medios ire sateUUes, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 

Ictu fu Imineo. 

The brasen tower with doors close barr*d. 
And watchful bandogs frightful guard, 

Kept safe the maidenhead 
Of Danae from secret love : 
Till smiling Venus and wise Jove 

Beguird her father's dread. 
For, changed into a golden shower, 
The god into her lap did pour 

Himself, and took his pleasure. 
Through guards and stony walls to break, 
The thunderbolt is far more weak. 

Than is a golden treasure. 

The first hmgs qfihe Ar gives were these: 

Inachus the first king, who began to reign in the first 
year of Jacob, and the sixty-first of Isaac ; from which time, 
to the end of Sthenelus, Castor misreckoneth 400 years. 
This kingdom before the translation Eusebius accounteth to 
have stood 544 years, others but at 417. lo was the daugh- 
ter of this Inachus, whom the Egyptians called Isis. 
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Phoboneus, Sthenslus, 

Apis, Danaus, 

Abgus, Lynceus, 

PiBAsus, Abas, 

Phorbas, Acbisius, 

Triopas, Pelops. 
Ceotopus, 

After the translation to Mycenae, Mar. Scotus finds these 
kings: 

Perseus, Sthenelus, Eury;stheus. 

1 The sons of Pelops by Hippodamia : Atreus 

^ i by Europe had Airamemnon and Menelaus. 

Thyestes,J / 1^ 6 

Agamemnon, Tisamenus, 

iEcYSTHUs, Penthilus, and 

Orestes, 'Cometes. 

Of these kings, Mercator and Bunting leave out the two 
first and the last ; beginning with Eurystheus, and ending 
with Penthilus. In Tisamenus^s time the Heraclidss re- 
turned into Peloponnesus, of which hereafter. 

The contemporaries of Barac and Debora were, Midas, 
who reigned in Phrygia, and Ilus, who built Ilium ; with 
others mentioned in our chronological table, as contempora- 
ries with Debora. 
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